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NOTICES 


Tur readers of the Rerrector are informed, that the next Num. 
ber will take up the three months that have been suffered to elapse 
durixg the publication, so as to make a-half-yeuarly instead of a 
quarterly Retrospect, and enable the year to conclude with the se. 
cond Volume, or four even Numbers, instead of dragging an odd 
one after it in consequence of the appearance of the first Number 
last Winter.. With-the commencement of 1812, the Reriectror 
(in justice to it’s title) will put on more staid and quarterly ha- 
bits ; and it is trusted, that with the promises of fresh and va- 
luable Correspondence with which the Proprietors have been 
gratified, their Magazine, like other wild beginners, will become 
better in every respect, as it acquires regubarity. 


The present Number is short of its usual portion of matter ; 
but-this deficiency will be made up in the next: Publication. 




















THE 


REFLECTOR. 


No. III. 





Art. I.—On the present and future Character of the Prince: 
Regent. 


Ir is customary to preface all remarks, that in any way tend to 


. discompose the self-love of persons in authority, with declarations 


of good motive and of zealous attachment to the constitution ; nor 
is it reckoned unnecessary to do so, even when the blame that 
may be thrown upon them is mixed with praise, for in such cases 
Attorney-Generals are ready at hand to interpret the praise into 
malignant cunning, and out of the very conscientiousness of the 
writer to extract depravity. Yet if such are the blindness and 
deafness of misrepresentation, what use can there be in preface or 
protestation of any kind? What use, in fact, has there been? 
Evidently none, or worse than none; for it is but a month or two 
back, that an Attorney-General expressly denounced all praises 
of the constitution, let them have been never so habitual or borne 
out by independence of opinion, as nothing but so many artifites 
laid up against a day of trial; and a Judge on the bench gave it 
as his opinion, at the same time, that the most ample proofs of 
an habitual dislike and exposure of, Napoleon’s offences were 
still less exculpatory, inasmuch as a libel upon the government of 
one’s own country was not to be extenuated by a /ébel upon that 
of the enemy *. Without stopping to shew what an attempt is 
thus made to render the vices of all high situation unreachable, 
and what an insidious excuse is given to the partial admirers of 
Bonaparte for declining to say any thing against him, it will be 
our business, as it always has been in another publication, to 
care neither for the blame nor the praises of such persons, and 
still less for their suspicions. To write like Englishmen, and 
to endeavour that others may speak and act like Englishmen, is 
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* See the Trial of Mr. Drakard, Proprietor of the Stamford News, ‘for 
an article againgt Military Flogging. 
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‘our sole political object ; and as no affected dislike of hearing 
England praised and it’s enemy rebuked, can hide from us it’s 
real design, which is only to put a more imposing silence upon 
truth in general, so having nothing to conceal on our own part, we 
have no language to use but what is both frank and fearless ; and are 
as little inclined to degrade the truth by an apology, as others are 
to acknowledge it with or without one. 

The impatience of hearing the truth, so betrayed of late by 
men in public situations, is naturally concluded to be in propor- 
tion to their soreness of conscience, whether as individuals or 
members of a body; for nothing can be more futile than the at- 
tempt to throw off the imputation of personal corruption by as- 
serting that it is for the government in general that they fee! and 
not for themselves. The denouncement of such and such a cor- 
ruption may indeed not particularly apply to them or to their si- 
tuation, but it annoys them by it’s application to the general 
character of the system which they approve and of the friends 
with whom they act ; and even were it not so, the voice of inde. 
pendence is of a nature to irritate every one who, from whatever 
cause, has not spirit enough to use it. Some it mortifies by con- 
tradicting their habitual way of thinking,—others by shewing the 
bad choice they have made even with regard to worldly happi- 
ness,—and all, by making them appear little in the eyes of those 
whose good opinion they cannot but respect. Thus, the worse 
part of them grow more obstinate, and of course more weak, in 
proportion as they are angered ; while the better sort, stricken in 
the first instance with remorse at feeling how they might have 
talked and acted had they followed their better impulse, are gra 
dually worked into the same gall and irritability in proportion as 
they find their habits too strong to be conquered, or their shame 
too humiliating to be acknowledged. How strange, that of the 
two feelings which uphold a slavish way of thinking, the selfish. 
ness should scarcely be greater than the pride! Yet nothing can 
be more true; and so tender is the self-love of the time-serving, 
that next to the loss of their interest with one whom they serve, 
they dread the loss of his good opinion, let him be never so disre. 
putable himself :—they cannot bear to suppose, that after having 
imbjbed their opinions and been spoiled by their flattery, he 
should Jearn to despise them; and every step therefore which is 
taken by others towards so desirable a consummation, is opposed 
by them with double zeal, and resented as an attack on all that 
is dear to their welfare, and reputable to their understanding. 

Such is the secret of that resentment,—lI do not say of that hos. 
tility,—but of that absolute and malicious resentment,—which 
the supporters of a bad system of things never fail to exhibit 
against a free spirit ;—and such in particular are the feelings 


which 
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which intercept the good advice given to Princes, and always 
pretend to regard it as something unnecessary and impertinent, if 
not revolutionary. The misfortune of Princes in this respect has 
been a common ground of lamentation ever since their existence ; 
and our own times, awful as they have been in exemplifying the 
dangers of courtly folly, still furnish us with instances of an adu- 
lation, which, if not in so impious a taste as that of Charles the 
Second’s time, is quite as ridiculous, and considering the under. 
standings to which it is addressed, little less pernicious. The 
present Heir to the Crown, a good-natured prince, of no great 
strength of mind, has been fumed with this incense from his cra- 
dle ; and if his dissipated habits formerly led him into situations, 
both private and public, in which he must have heard many an 
unpleasant truth,—such for instance as his quarrels on the turf 
and his repeated appearances before Parliament for money,—yet 
it is well known that truths, told in this way, have very little ef. 
fect. The first business, on these occasions, of a mind that is not 
strong, is to find an excuse for itself, the second, a recrimination 
for it’s accusers. In the example of the Prince’s companions, both 
might have been close at hand ; and as to his reproachers in Par. 
liament, shared as it has long been by factions, he had only to say 
with a shrug “ Ay, they are not of our side.” Of about the same 
importance were the indecent and scurrilous pamphlets that 
have been so profuse against him. Nothing was so easy, or 
so natural, as to attribute them to wrong motives ; and whatever 
truth they might utter inthe midst of falshood or exaggeration, 
was despised for the mouth from which it came. Thus relieved 
and reassured, a new pursuit would quickly make him forget these 
little annoyances, which went rather to his nerves than his con. 
science ; and the dose of flattery had only to be doubled in order 
to secure a continued intoxication. Accordingly in proportion as 
his Royal Highness displayed a carelessness of disposition, graced 
by an affable manner, and by political partialities certainly on the 
liberal side of things, he was exalted for every kind of generosity 
and princely virtue. Blessed by nature with a good person and a 
frank, engaging countenance, he could be no less than a perfect 
beauty ;—atlability of manner secured him the character of a per. 
fect gentleman :—and neither ladies, nor wits, nor statesmen were 
wanting to assure him, that, taken altogether, he was a perfect 
prince. If the mutability of things has somewhat disturbed the 
prevalence of these opinions, they are still broached in public by 
a singular variety of persons, in spite of the numerous occurrences 
of his Royal Highness’s life, which seem to have restricted his 
more scrupulous wellwishers to the temperate enjoyment of 
hoping. 1t was but a few months ago that two public prints, of 
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a very opposite description, spoke of him in as passionate terms 
as ever broke forth from love-sick lady in romance, the Morning 
Post invoking blessings on the “ beauteous Prince,”, and_ his 
“ sacred head,” and the Political Register assuring us that he was 
renowned for all the amiable and manly virtues*.” Did he 
appear in public? He struck all beholders with admiration. 
Did he bow to any of them? Never was such a bow witnessed. 
Did he stop in Bond Street to kiss the Princess his daughter ? 
Never was such a pathetic sight,—never such paternal. affection. 
It might be imagined, that praises so gross would have little ef- 
fect upon a mind of the least delicacy ; but habit had little for- 
tified their object to resist gratification :—something high season- 
ed perhaps was absolutely necessary to render it palatable ;. and 
though one or two of the persons more immediately in the royal 
confidence might have taste and understanding enough to despise 
» it, yet their habits had as little qualified them to be monitors as 
his. to expect admonition, ‘The person, for instance, who is un- 
- derstood to have enjoyed the Prince’s confidence longer and 
closelier than any other, is Mr, Sheridan,—a man, whose name it 
is almost. impossible to write without an exclamation of impatient 
regret. With what face could Mr. Sheridan have talked to his 
Prince of morals, of temperance, of self-command, of the dignity 
of public character! Or supposing that he could have entered 
upon topics so astounding, what effect could his words have, 
when the first comment he would make upon them would be to go 
and practice what they condemned? But nobody ever suspected 
him even of the doctrine. His first public action, when he reviv. 
ed comedy among us, was to exhibit his false ideas of fine cha- 
racter inthe portrait of Charles Surface ; and his whole life since 
has afforded a melancholy comment upon the hollowness and the 

danger of such sophisticated estimates of generosity. 
“ But if the Prince has gone through the ordinary temptations 
and 


be. 





* This panegyric on the part of Mr, Cobbett, had, it must be confessed, 
rather an air of awkwardness with it, not only on account of the strange no- 
velty of it’s style in a work that had so professed to set the great at nought, 
but because, just at that moment, the Prince was expected to assume the reins 
of government,, and to indulge himself in certain gracious deeds towards such 
ot bis loving subjects as had no share in the general freedom. Our magnani- 
mous Reformist, who of all Engtishmep indeed is known to have the liveliest 

_ .horror of restraint, seems to have regarded his Royal Highness as an all- 
accomplished Amadis coming to rescue his fainting virtue from imprison- 
ment ; and though circumstances disappointed him at that time, yet it is_un- 
derstood. that he is not without his hopes from a similar quarter still, and 
this is the reason assigned for his late profound silence on the subject of the 
Duke of York’s reappointment, the gallant Duke appearing to him no 
douht as a sort of Don Galaor, who would do nearly as much good on such 
occasions as his brother Amadis, 
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and misguidings of an heir to dominion, he has also had all the 
opportunities that can in any way counteract the ill fate of men in 
his situation, and feed in them a continual desire to make up for’ 
their public errors, The situation itself is indeed of a nature to 
inspire a counter feeling to the very follies which it is of a nature: 
to itidulge ; and perhaps the ill chances of royalty have been in 
general too much lamented, when we consider how little is ex- 
pected from it, and with what ‘enthusiasm that little is received. 
No mistake is greater, or indeed more philosophically gross with 
regard to a knowledge of human nature, than to attribute to the 
middle and lower orders of a people what is called a naturally 
democratic spirit. The predominant spirit, all over the world, in 
every class of society, is a love of comfort; and what with this 
natural desire to be happy, the ties of domestic life, the daily 
routine of society, and the common prejudices of education and 
habit, which inculcate a respect for rank, it may be safely as- 
serted net only that a democratic spirit, taken in the full extent 
of the epithet as now used, is not natural to a people in the pre- 
sent condition of society, but that whenever it does appear, it 
arises entirely from the faults, and the gross faults too, of the 
court or government. In fact, the least sense, the least virtue, 
the least decorum, is magnified fifty fold, in all that is said and 
done by princes ; and if we are to allow them many excuses on 


‘account of the adulation with which servility assails them, we are 


to. hold them inexcuseable if they once become insensible to that 
delicate and cordial flattery which is paid them by the natural af- 
fection of their people. Of this, the Prince of Wales has had 


‘long and affecting proofs,—affecting by their indulgent and al- 


most unconquerable pertinacity. Never perhaps did parent more 
fondly cling to his hopes of a careless child than the people of 
this country have done to his character. ‘They have watched it 
without ceasing ; they have seen it guilty of follies and impra- 
dencies without ceasing; and without ceasing they have par- 
doned it and awaited its amendment. He goes from mistress to 
mistress, and from lavishment to lavishment :—very well, he is 
young, and is exposed to great temptations, He comes to Parlia. 
ment for money to pay his debts:—very well, he is young, 
and generosity is better than avarice. He comes a second time : 
—very well; he is still young; at least he is not old, and this 
will be the last application. He comes a third time, after pro- 
misiig too to come no more :—this is somewhat staggering, but 


‘no matter; if he is not young, he has still time enough to re. 


form, and there is ne doubt he will do so:—habit too is to be 
considered, and particularly the awkwardness of his situation in 


' being a prince without power and without interest. He marries; 


and without seeking unwarrantably into the cause of the marriage, 
BS every 
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every body is transported with the Happy Union:.--it is pro- 
claimed in all possible ways; court and city revel upon it; 
Jamps, ribbands, and garters burn with it in gold; the good old 
people, almost with tears in their eyes, drink it in a glass extra- 
ordinary ; and the rising generation munch it contemplatively in 
gingerbread. What is the event? The married couple separate 
in a short time, and never unite again :---but then princes are 
much to be pitied on these occasions; they can scarcely be said 
to have a will of their own, much less affections ; and in a word, 
he who had been so indulged and excused surely could not find it 
in his heart’ to trespass any further on the public attachment. 
Something like a shew of reformation did certainly take place, for 
though the Prince did not get rid of his debts, though he did not 
take back his wife or put away his mistress, yet he became com~ 
paratively regular and retired, and several years stole over his 
Brighton enjoyments with so much unexpected serenity, that the 
nation had almost begun to conclude him purified from all relish 
of what was frivolous, when an unlucky birth-day occurred, fa- 
vourable for the display of shew, and: his Royal Highness ap- 
peared at his parade, tricked out like an actor of spectacle, and 
followed by his barouche containing my Lord Erskine and Colo. 
nel Hanger! At this vision, I believe, a general groan went 
round the nation; but no new follies ensued ; and hope, elastic, 
ever during hope, sprang up again. From that time to his Royal 
_Highness’s entrance upon the office of Regent, nearly three years 
elapsed, during which he was more retired than ever; and the 
public hailed his reappearance, under circumstances so interest. 
ing, with a cordiality forgetful of past errors, and a warmth 
of expectation that could have no other cause but their own ar- 
dent good temper. It is true, there must have been a number of 
persons who did not participate in this warmth, whatever they 
might do in it’s good wishes; but certainly the general feeling 
was otherwise ; and nothing that his Royal Highness has done as 
the Prince, or may yet do as the Regent, will hinder it from ac. 
companying him to the throne. How he may conduct himself in 
that situation, may perhaps be conjectured from his late beha~ 
viour ; but of this presently. So winning is a generous temper 
under any aspect, and so readily are it’s most specious substitutes 
allowed to stand in the place of virtue, that as long as the Prince 
shall display an air of it, undisproved by direct oppression or by 
a series of measures absolutely contemptible, so long will he en- 
joy the credit of ultimate good conduct,--.so long will the idea of 
him be pleasing to the hopes and anticipations of the people. The 
good and inexperienced will be particularly warm to the last mo. 
ment,---granting that such a moment is to arrive. 
What 
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What tho’ no credit doubting wits may give, 
The fair and innocent shall still believe,” 


4 


What is highly curious is, that with great numbers of people, ex- 
cuse of youth will act almost imperceptibly in his behalf, and has 


done so, in fact, to a very singular period. Even the Duke of ° 


York, on a late occasion, was not forsaken by this remarkable 
plea at the age of seven and forty ; and the Prince, who has been 
constantly before the public under the aspect of youthful error,--- 
an aspect withal so courteous and gallant,—bids fair to be young 
for ever in the general mind, or at least till he takes a more staid 
and paternal title than his present one. 

In the mean time however, allowing all that is here said of him 
to be correct, is this ald that can be said of the opportunities and 
the lessons which have been afforded him for reformation? Are 
the affection and long indulgence of the nation all that can be 
brought forward as sufficient motives for him to become an excel. 
lent king ? If so, many persons will still argue, that such lessons 
and motives are, in point of fact and experience, not sufficient for 
such a purpose ; that it is too much to demand wisdom of a prince 
who has been so treated ;-.-and that the foolish indulgence of the 
nation, if foolish, may reasonably return in punishment on it’s own 
head. Without stopping to answer how destitute of common gra- 
titude and sense this reasoning must suppose the Prince, it may 
be replied at once, that these lessons and motives are by no 
means the only ones that have been afforded him for serious think. 
ing, either in his own country or abroad ;---and even setting 
aside what he cannot but have observed at home,---setting aside 
the disrepute and the danger into which a wealthy knot of cour- 
tiers, outgrowing the protection so fatally given them, have brought 
the government and constitution,...setting aside all that he has 
heard and witnessed from his childhood respecting obstinate wars, 
encreasing debts, diminished credit and resources, irresponsible 
ministers, and degraded royalty,---enough has happened on the 
Continent alone to reach with alarming echoes into his privacy, 
and turn his most thoughtless moments to refleetion. ‘There is 
not a folly or a vice, that he has seen practised at home, but he 
has also seen punished abroad, and in the most awful manner. Of 
all the continental thrones, two only have remained entire in the 
space of twenty years; and however extravagantly at first, and in. 
consistently afterwards, their destroyers may have acted, the most 
bigotted politician among us will not venture to deny that their 
overthrow was originally owing to themselves, In the fall of the 
French throne was punished the long debauchery of a court, 
which bust of war had made odious and lust of pleasure unfeel. 
ing ;---in that of the Neapolitan throne, a similar debauchery, 
rendered despicable by ignorance ; in that of the Spanish, a de. 
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bauchery equally despicable and more hideous from it’s gravity ; 
in that of the Portuguese, the enfeebling stupidity of bigotry : and 
in that of Sweden, the insane obstinacy that shuts it’s eyes to re. 
form. Other thrones, not absolutely swept away, have been 
shaken to their foundations, or retain little but a name :..-the pet- 
ty princes of Itaty have joined the fate of their former subjects - 
and become mere slaves :---the House of Austria, reduced from 

Empire to vassalage, suffers for her insolent pretensions and shuf. 

fling policy :--and to the Prussian kinglet, who awaits in silence 

the final sentence of his conqueror, not a shadow, not a pretence 

remains of that artificial power which was created by the military 

talent and kidnapping principles of Frederick the Second, falsely 

called the Great. Never had the heir of a crown greater reason © 
to congratulate himself on his security, and to avail himself 

heartily of his situation, than the Prince of Wales, surrounded as 

he has been, amidst all these tumults and awful warnings, with 

the English seas and with English affection, and enabled to 

survey at his leisure the terrible convulsions that at every fresh 

explosion swallowed up a throne. He had men about him too, 

discerning enough to see the real cause of the weakness of these 

thrones, and frank enough to point it out to him, as far as politics 

were concerned. Iie saw that corruption first rendered them 

weak, and that want of national attachment left them, defenceless ; 

and theugh his friends might not have chosen to be very sincere 

with him on the public effects of private vices in a court, yet his 

self-love could hardly have kept him so blind as to hinder him 

from seeing how invariably those vices became the aggravators of 

the offence, and the embitterers of it’s punishment, 

True, say his friends; he has discerned all this, and he has 
profited by it :---only wait till he ascend the throne, and you will 
have every proof of his experience and his patriotism.——God 
grant it may be so! But in the mean time, in order that he may 
have the chance of hearing the truth, if he has nobody to tell it 
him,---or at least, that every honest Englishman may not be vi- 
sited with the remorse of having omitted to speak the truth when 
it was necessary, let us see what he does since he has enjoyed a 
por‘ion of authority, and what prospect it affords us of an ime 
provement in our affairs, If a plain statement on this head will 
be of little or no service, the bare possibility that it may catch a 
particular eye and excite one single particular eling, is sufficient 
to warrant it; and at all events, it is a duty which we owe to 
our national pride. One thing is clear ;---that if speaking can 
do little, silence can do less. No good whatever, either to our 
welfare or reputation, can possibly arise from that affected res~ 
pecifulness of credulity, with which the courtiers treat every 
thing royal as something sacred and not to be canvassed, and in 

which 
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which they would willingly be copied, by the whole nation. We 
may agree, if we please, that the: Prince will surely make an ex- 
cellent monarch; we may agree to. be silent on all subjects affect. 
ing the feelings of men in power, and to take every thing which 
they do for granted as the best which can be done ; but the instant 
we act in this manner, we become pandars to the lust of arbitrary 
power; and no eventual service is rendered either to ourselves 
or our betrayers ; for in the first instance, we shall become a des. 
picable people; and in the second, the day of retribution will 
only come heavier upon those who have bestridden and galled us 
in our dumbness. : . 

The public actions of the Prince of Wales, since his acceptance 
of the Regency, have been of various importance, some of them 
observable in an historical point of view, others of a more fami. 
liar nature and more illustrative of private character, but on that 
account, perhaps, the most important to our present purpose. 
They may be summed up under four heads ; which shall be view. 
ed in the order of their actual occurrence, 

1, His Royal Highness's first proceeding was the Retention of 
Ministers in Office. This has been already canvassed in the pre- 
sent work, and in most others that take any particular notice of 
politics; and the supposition upon which the general opinion 
agrees to account for it, is that his Royal Highness entertained 
confident expectations of the King’s recovery, and thought it 
useless to make any political change that promised to be momen- 
tary. This certainly appears the most reasonable explanation of 
the matter; and if he really did entertain such expectations, it is 
clear that he could not have acted otherwise. ‘The very general pers 
suasion however, among observant persons, that there was no likeli. 
hood of his Majesty’s resumption of the regal powers,---a persuasion, 
which notwithstanding the direct and repeated contradiction of 
the physicians, every day has helped to confirm,.--gave rise to a 
multitude of surmises respecting the origin of the counter-persua- 
sion in the mind of his Royal Highness, whom they were inclined, 
unwarrantably enough perhaps, to regard with something like 
wonder on account of his opposite conclusions on that subject. 
They proceeded therefore, somewhat hastily, to imagine that his 
conviction must have submitted to some influence on the part of 
others, or in plain words, must have yielded too implicitly to 
the views of those who were interested in his forming such a 
conclusion; and upon this supposition, they already began to 
consider him as manifesting a weakness of mind, that augured 
aa for his future judgment, 

. While they. were half regarding and half turning away from 
ihis bad prospect, and hoping themselves deceived in it, suddenly 
came that noble Reply to the Minister, which electriGied the national 

feelings 
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feelings with delight, and struck a kind of willing intoxica. 
tion into the minds of the most desponding. ‘ I never can nor 
will consent” -..these were given as his .words.-.“* to bestow 
any place or appointment meant to be an asylum or reward for 
the toils and services of our gallant Soldiers and Seamen, on any 
account of parliamentary connexion, or in return for parlia. 
mentary votes. This is my fixed determination; and I trust I 
shall never again be solicited in the same way.”---There, said they, 
is a speech worthy of an English prince :---at last we hear the 
voice of patriotism issuing from it’s noblest sanctuary ;---the mea- 
sure, which of all others is calculated to save the country, is an- 
nounced as the object of him who can best promote it ; and par- 
liamentary corruption,---corrupt interest of every kind,--- is dis- 
covered and denounced by our fature monarch !---Adieu, added 
the sanguine, to the hopes of the courtiers and their creatures ;--- 
adicu to the calculations of one imbecility upon another ;.--adieu 
to the vile expectations of those who trusted to work upon the 
Prince’s good-nature, and to beguile him into measures that should 
at once gratify their own pride and fix on him the greatest share 
of the opprobium. 

3. Thus were the wellwishers of the Prince enjoying them- 
selves and paying his Royal Highness all sorts of prophetic com. 
pliments, when rumours of a lamentable contrast arrest their at- 
tention, and lo, the Duke of York is restored to the office of Com- 
mander-in-Chicf. Ut is needless to enter into a question that has 
been argued in every possible way, and that has long been settled 
im the minds of all such as regard the evidence of things before 
connexion of any kind. Suffice it to say, that there are a great 
number of the “ gallant Soldiers” mentioned in the Prince’s 
speech above-quoted, to whom this situation would have been a 
very fit and a very well-earned “ reward” for their “ toils and ser- 
vices 3’ and that, whatever else may be said in favour of the 
Duke of York, he was the very last person whom the country ex. 
pected or wished to be re-honoured with such an appointment. 
At this portentous occurrence, the ardent sunk back again into 
despondency, while the doubtful were reassured of their suspicions 
respecting the influence of certain connexions over his Royal 
Highness, and the judges of human nature made up their minds to 
moralize in future upon the force of habit and the non-exemption 
of princely intellects from weakness. With such indeed as think 
upon these subjects, the general impression seems to have been, 
that if the political habits of his Royal Highness were of a nature 
te choose the liberal and constitutional side of things, the habits 
of his nerves and his understanding, if the phrase is allowable, 
would allow him the choice only when those whom he liked re. 
commended it, or those whem he disliked opposed it; in short, 
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that private influence would always be dangerous to his public 
virtue. 

4. This perhaps is still the general opinion of thinking persons, 
-and has been strengthened rather than otherwise by a number of 
little circumstances that have since taken place, not conclusive 
perhaps of the main point, but to@ indicative, they think, of a 
mind far from enlarged. Among these it will be sufficient to 
notice the Reviews at Wimbledon and the Fete at Carlton House. 
That a Regent, in these times, should inspect the condition and 
capability of the soldiery, is, of course, a particular as well as 
necessary part of his duty ; but there is no proceeding whatever 
which does not acquire a colour, and help to explain a character, 
from circumstances. ‘The late reviews were put off from time to 
time to suit the Prince’s convenience, aud it is notorious that dur- 
ing the delay our army in Portugal was in distress for horse sol- 
diers, What then was the reason that induced his Royal High. 
ness to wait, in this manner, for particular times and seasons, and 
to render the necessity subservient to his convenience? Appa. 
rently nothing but a love of shew: the day was to be fine, the 
troops to put on their finest aspect, the chieftains to blaze out be- 
fore the ladies in their most gallant embroidery. For some days 
before and after the spectacle, nothing was talked of by trooper 
or by tailor but the promotions that were to be made in hats and 
coats, the feathers that were to cover the beavers of generals, and 
the single or double stripes of embroidery which the several regi. 
mentals were to acquire by regular advance upon their superiors. 
But all this was nothing to a piece of magnificence that was to 
take place at the approaching Fete-.-that is to say, a coat which 
his Royal Highness was to wear, and which had been in prepara- 
tion for some time. Of this | happened to have a particular de. 
scription from a worthy person, who supplies me with what the 
poet calls our ‘ troublesome disguises,” and who from studying 
the external wants of mankind, has acquired no contemptible in- 
sight into their internal, { would have given the reader our con. 
versation on the subject, had not such accounts been somewhat 
below the dignity of even the present subject. Suffice it to say, 
that scarce a finger’s breadth of the cloth ground was to be seen 
in the whole circumference, it was so covered with gold embroi- 
(ery. One touch however must not be omitted. My historian, 
in the course of his description, took up achair by the back, and 
after gravely weighing it in his fingers to my no small admira- 
tion, concluded thus :-..“¢ Sir, I would not take my oath that it 
is not as heavy as this chair.”’-..The coat made it’s appearance 
accordingly, and every body agreed that it was in excellent har. 
mony with the other splendours of the Fete. As to the Fete it- 
self, or Festival rather (for we are continually borrowing French 
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terms without any necessity, and with little suspicion of the dan. 
gerousness of the custom) there needs no description of what every 
bedy has heard or seen, particularly as the thing itself, like many 
others that begin in merriment, has ended in melancholy. I shall 
therefore pass by the flowery walks, the well-chalked saloons, 
and that far famed stream which, glittering with gold-fish and 
bedded with “ weeds congeniud to the soil,” ran down the Prince’s 
table through banks of moss and bridges of pasteboard. Neither 
shall I stop to examine the Golden Asses, which, with a mysterious 
meaning more delicate than their brother of Apuleius, stood on 
each side of the lord of the feast, and with their Attic pan- 
niers discharged the office of saltsellers. Still less shall I pre- 
tend to enter into the merits of those “ one hundred and fifty 
particular friends” of the host, for whom seats were provided 
along the stream above-mentioned ; and in fine, | shall absolutely 
deny myself the temptation of applying to the banks ef that illus. 
trious rivulet the well-known complaint of the shepherd, and of 
relating how 
Despairing beside a clear stream, 
The bust of a cod-fish was laid, 
And while a false taste was his theme, 
A drainer supported his head. 
The looks that flew over the table 
To his eyes with like gaze did reply 5 
And the river, as far as ’twas able, 


Ran mournfully murmuring by. 
&e, &e. &e. 


All that is necessary on this occasivn is to recollect what sort of 
a taste was exhibited at the entertainment, at what sort of season, 
and to what sort of visitors; and every body will judge of it for 
hiniself.. The general compliment paid to it by it’s admirers was 
‘that it reminded them of the splendours of the old court of the 
Bourbons ; or as the newspapers called it, with that affectation 
of ysing scraps of French which forms so ridiculous a contrast to 
their Antigallican fury, la vielle cour de Versailles. Whata 
world of reflection is opened in this single panegyric! In an English 
palace twenty-eight years ago, the Prince entertained at his table 
the well-known Duke of Orleans, who was then the most profligate 
personage of that profligate court ; and now he entertains in the 
same way, the melancholy remains of the Duke’s family, most of 
whom have been cut off with himself, their splendour extinguish. 
ed, their court no more, themselves wanderers and beggars ! 

. Well, 





* See Colin's Complaint by Rowe, which would have furnished the poe- 
tical wags of the Morning Chronicle a good original for a parody on the 
present subject, had the Fete been at Wellesley or Liverpoo! House, instead 
of Carlton. 
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Well, well,---it-is repeated ;~-wait till the Prince ascend the 
throne, and then see what he will do for the nation :--Edward 
the Third was fond of shew, but he quelled the power of France: 
---Henry the Fifth, when Prince of Wales, was fond of pleasure, 
but he made a vigorous king, and quelled the same power like- 
wise, Well, nothing can be more proper certainly than to 
wait, and we will remember the characters thus quoted without en- 
quiring minutely into the spirit of Edward’s love of shew, or the 
age of Henry when Prince of Wales, or the peculiar intellect of 
either, Nobody, I believe, doubts the good temper or disposi- 
tion of the Prince Regent; and if ever there was an age that with 
the help of such a disposition could create artificial wisdom, in 
spite of a natural and habitual want of it, that age is the pre- 
sent. Nobody willingly foregoes hope, while there is the small- 
est prospect of it, even though all the microscopic glasses of 
fancy, are necessary to catch the glimpse, in default of the ordi- 
nary powers of vision. It is very possible that a mind, which is fa. 
cile to light impressions, should yield to right suggestions as well 
as to wrong ones; but who shall be the right suggester? Who 
shall tell the Prince, plainly and at once, that he is wrong to 
give way to frivolous partialities and tastes, unseasonable fo the 
times, and inconsistent with English character? Who shall tell 
him, that it is our vital object, and therefore his vital object, not 
to outshine the French in what is superficial, but to maintain our 
superiority over them in what is solid? Who shall tell him, in 
short, that the long struggle between this country and it’s antago. 
nist, however it may have once been an affair of politics and of com. 
mon wars, is at length neither more nor less than a struggle of mo. 
ral character, a mighty warfare of mind, depending on the election 
of the combatants between vain glory and true, between nar. 
row policy and enlarged, between the love of shew and the love 
of substance ? The French are fast returning to their frivolous cha. 
racter: let us leave it to them, and they become insignificant : 
jet us imitate it, and they xemain formidable. This is what the 
Prince ought to be told, and what he ought to feel; but if he 
shall have neither adviser to tell, nor knowledge to feel it, and if 
to the corruptions of the government are to be added the corrup- 
tions of manners and moral taste, then it is clear that the sound 
qualities of the English character are finally about to loosen and 
to rot, and that English independence will ere long be ripe for 
the gathering. 
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Arr. I1.—Reflections on the late Attempt to alter the Act of 
Toleration, 


Turret is probably at this time no body of clergy in Europe so 
comfortably situated, or so well secured in their privileges and 
emoluments, as those of the Church of England. With much of 
the dignity, and most of the revenues, of their Romish predeces- 
sors, liberated from the most burdensome duties and restrictions 
under which they laboured, and relieved by custom from the auste. 
rity of manners required from some of the Protestant clergy, they 
are bound to little more than the morals of decent life, and the not 
very toilsome offices of parochial duty. With respect to income, 
the rectors have obtained their full share of the advance in landed 
property, and the benefits arising from improved cultivation ; so 
that numbers of them, without being dignitaries of the church, are 
well able to maintain a rank among the rural gentry, and the supe- 
rior class of inhabitants of towns. 

It is always a matter of etiquette, when the English clergy are 
mentioned as a body, to speak of them as exemplary for learning, 
morals, and all the virtues appropriate to their order ; perhaps, 
however, one who founds his opinion upon his own observation of 
individuals, will find reason to abate something of this panegyric. 
If not many of them offend against the decencies of the clerical 
character, yet luxurious indulgence, indolence, and carelessness 
about the professed objects of their function, are characteristic of 
a considerable proportion, who seem desirous rather of being re- 
garded as gentlemen wearing black coats, than as persons sustain- 
ing an effice of peculiar sanctity. Nor is this at all to be won. 
dered at, when the manners and sentiments imbibed at their semi- 
naries of education are considered, together with the selection of 
persons to occupy the best livings, who are commonly younger 
sous of good families, habituated to the unrestrained mode of Iife 
usual in the superior classes. ‘* The revenues of the church,” said 
a sagacious prelate, “are the actual property of the possessors, 
but they are the reversionary property of all the great houses in 
the kingdom.” This disposition of things affords a powerful sup- 
port to the church, and perpetuates a clergy well adapted to fill a 
place in easy and elegant society ; but such as in the same degree 
are set at a distance from the middling and lower ranks, for whose 
converse they are unfitted, and whose esteem they are apt to slight. 
In return, they are liable to lose the respect of the people. For it 
is not here, as in countries where implicit reverence is paid to a 
clerical habit, without reference to the qualities of the wearer: the 
varicty of sects and opinions causes every thing connected with re. 
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ligion to be strictly scrutinized even by the vulgar; and a man 
cannot, by the notice and deference of the high, secure to himself 
the veneration of the low. 
This estrangement between the regular pastors and their flocks 
has been a principal cause of the extraordinary success of that 
body of religionists, who, originating in the bosom of the church, 
and at first professing adherence to her doctrine and discipline, 
have at length in great measure become separatists, and have in 
many places almost monopolized the religious affections of the in. 
ferior classes, ‘The Methodists now compose a sect of great pub- 
lic importance from their numbers, zeal, and organization ; and. 
being closely allied in manners and doctrine with some of the most 
popular of the old dissenting sects, they are able to unite the mass 
of nonconformity into one active and zealous community. . The 
rapid increase of this body has for Many years been an object of 
alarm to the established clergy, who, with all the security they de- 
rive from the laws and constitution, or from the private interests 
of the aristocracy, could not but feel with uneasiness that they 
were in danger of losing their hold on the attachment of the peo- 
ple at large. This alarm has been aggravated by the wonderful 
mutations which the last twenty years have exhibited, and by 
which the most firmly-built and magnificent structure of ecclesias- 
tical power that ever existed has been nearly subverted—affording 
an awful proof, that it is not external splendour and prosperity 
that can secure a fabric of authority not based in the hearts of 
those subjected to its dominion. From these causes, it has been 
evident, for some time past, that the high-church clergy have 
borne an unfriendly aspect to that unlimited toleration which the 
laws of the country, administered by the spirit of the age, have 
introduced in practice ; and nothing, probably, but the unwilling- 
ness of men in high political stations to infringe the maxim, “ that 
things quiet should not be set in motion,” together, perhaps, 
with a certain influence of Methodism upon themselves, could have 
prevented some earlier attempts to restrict the progress of secta- 
rian proselytism. ‘To declaim against this propensity to intole. 
rance would be idle: it has accompanied, and ever must, all esta. 
blishments of every kind which confer exclusive advantages on 
their members, who can never view without sentiments of jealousy 
and dislike any competition that seems to endanger their prero- 
gatives. It is the business of an enlightened government to keep 
within due bounds this natural disposition, and to secure the be- 
nefits arising from such establishments, without permitting their 
selfish policy to interfere with general rights. 

It has been the boast of this reign, that, during its course, tole. 
ration has not only been preserved inviolate, but has even been 
extended ; nor have any ministers of the crown shown a disposi- 
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tion to innovate (at least on the illiberal side) in a matter so liable 
to exasperate public feelings. When, therefore, 2 Nobleman, 
who had once been at the head of his Majesty’s Councils, declared 
his intention of introducing a Bill into Parliament. to make altera- 
tions in the Act of Toleration, much curiosity, and some anxiety, 
were excited as to the purpose and event. His reputation, indeed, 
for political sagacity was not very high; for he had been the au- 
thor of an indecisive peace, and had been bullied into a renewal 
of war, which he was incapable of conducting: neither was he 
supposed to carry with him any considerable party: but he was 
generally regarded as a man of moderate principles and honest iu- 
tentions. The Bill, when it appeared, was introduced with that 
species of cant which expresses the greatest affection for the thing, 
that is the object of attack—such as we see exemplified in the 
profound regard for the liberty of the press which the Attorney. 

General professes on opening an ex-officio prosecution for a libel. 
On examining its tenor, we perceive two objects conjoined, 
which it will be proper to consider separately, as, in reality, they 
are quite distinct in their natare. The first of these is, the abuse 
of the immunities granted by the Act of Toleration to Dissenting 
Ministers, in consequence of the assumption of that character by 
persons who have no rightful claim to it. Now, it is undeniable, 
that when the State grants favours or privileges, it has a right to 
prescribe the conditions on which they are to be enjoyed; and 
that no natural right exists in any citizens, of immunity from pub. 
lic offices, which they can exercise compatibly with the profession 
which the laws have permitted them to adopt. With respect to 
the ecclesiastical profession, the use of arms is, according to gene. 
ral feeling, inconsistent with the decorum it enjoins; for though 
divines have been little scrupulous of blowing the trumpet of war 
whén the cause was consecrated by their passions or interests, they 
have seldom thought it becoming their office, as ministers of a 
gospel of peace, to appear armed in the field. Not only, there. 
fore, the established clergy, but such teachers of sects as the State 
has been willing to recognize, have always been excused from mi. 
litary duties; but as every exemption is an augmentation of the 
burden.to the community at large, it is an act of justice in the 
Government to take care that they should not be obtained surrep. 
titiously ; which would certainly be the case, if merely getting up 
into a pulpit should excuse one who had no other pretensions to 
the clerical character. The immunities from civil offices usually 
granted to the clergy also partly result from notions of decorum ; 
and in general it may be argued, that persons devoted to theolo. 
gical studies ought to be freed from the pressure of secular cares 
and duties; It may, however, be remarked, that the clergy 
themselves haye shown no aversion to undertaking such offices 
when 
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when attended with power and dignity. . Bishops have been will- 
ing to add to their pastoral-avocations the onerous service of lords 
of Parliament; and the laberious charge of a justice of the peace 
is voluntarily incurred by many of our country rectors. ? 
The case of immunities frapdently claimed under the provisions 
of the Toleration Act, formed a plausible topic of declamation 
for the Noble Mover of the Bill, and gave an apparently reason. 
able ground for some additional identification of the persons as. 
suming the ministerial character among the Dissenters. It ap. 
peared, however, from his own confession, that for some years 
past the most important of them (exemption from the militia bal- 
lot) had been refused to itinerant preachers who belonged to no 
particular congregation. Had, indeed, the correction of this 
abuse been the principal object of the Bill, it would not have been 
difficult to fix upon some definition which should mark out all 
those for whom such exemptions could in reason be claimed ; and 
I conceive that if none were thus indulged but persons bone fide 
set apart for the pastoral office, without participating in a secular 
calling, there could be no just ground of complaint. But the 
evils resulting from the abuses in question were much too trifling 
to have been the true motive for framing the proposed Biil, which, 
in its provisions, afforded evident demonstration that the second 
was the preponderating purpose, namely, an abridgment of the 
liberty of preaching, and eventually, an extinction of those rivals 
to the established clergy, who, notwithstanding their ignorance 
and vulgarity, were found by experience to be the most formidable 
on account of their influence over the people. This, and this 
only, could have been the cause of the exhortations to proceed vi- 
gorously in the business, given to the Noble Mover in the pilés of 
letters which he is said to have received on the occasion from cler- 
gymen of. the establishment; for, with the defa!cation of. names 
from a militia ballot, or a list of persons liable to parish offices, 
they could have no concern. Now it is here that the proposed 
innovations directly militate against the fundamentai principle of 
toleration, which is, that no. man shali be restrained from pub. 
licly delivering his sentiments upon religious topics. In the exe 
ercise of this right, no other limitations can be admitted but such 
as the general sense of decency and merality prescribe ; for if once 
the qualifications of the individual who undertakes the office of a 
teacher is made a subject of magisterial enquiry, an inlet is open- 
ed to interpositions of authority totally incompatible with that 
freedom which the Act of Toleration was meant to secure. Where 
no favour is asked from Government except protection in the per- 
formance of a lawful action, why shouid it impose restrictions? 
If dissenting from the established religion be permitted as the exer. 
tion of a natural right, no good reason can be assigned why power 
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should interfere-in the appointment of persons to fill the pul pits of 
Dissenters. Ofswhat concern is it to the Government, that a me- 
chanic should hold forth to other mechanics ?—that a coal-heaver 
or chimney-sweeper should wash his face on Sundays, and be lis- 
tened to, by a gaping crowd, with the deference paid to any other 
gentleman in black? The fact is, that such men speaking to the 
people in their own language, and with the vehemence of down. 
right earnest, and mixing edifying texts of Scripture with, per- 
haps, rant and jargon, produce effects upon their audiences which 
would in vain be expected from logical argument and polished 
eloquence ; and if the regular clergy, established and dissenting, 
calculate their addresses exclusively for the genteeler part of their 
congregations, it is but reasonable that others should be found for 
the service of the vulgar part. 

The noble author of the Bill, in his introductory speech, ex- 
pressed himself as greatly shocked with some instances of noto- 
rious immorality in these self-appointed teachers ; and in his pro- 
visions care was taken to require due attestations of the morals-of 
all candidates for the non-conformist ministry. [lis Lordship 
might have spared himself this trouble. Separatists are in general 
sufficiently attentive to the characters of those whom they choose 
for their pastors, well aware that they possess no means of rea- 


. dering those respectable in the eyes of the world, by titles and 


dignities, who are not so by their conduct. Divided into a va- 
riety of sects, each turning a watchful and ofien a malignant eye 
upon its neighbour, and sensible that much of their credit must 
depend upon the estimation in which their ministers are held, they 
are more apt to be over severe than careless in scrutinizing into 
their morals. Humble in rank and station as many of their con. 
gregations are, they have at least as much delicacy as their supe- 
riors in points of morality; and it would be more difficult for a 
known profligate to obtain one of their pulpits, than to get a pre. 
sentation to a good living. 

The leading purpose of the regulations in the proposed Bill 
was manifestly to throw obstacles in the way of admitting preach. 
ers to a license, by requiring a multiplicity of testimonials and 
recommendations which, in many cases, it would be very difficult 
to procure. ‘These were to be subscribed by persons designated 
by the equivocal appeilations of respectable or reputable house. 
holders, which (such is the moral laxity with which terms are ap- 
plied) might be construed as synonymous with wealthy, or of 
the superior classes. And as the validity of these testimonials 
was, of course, to be judged of by the justices at the quarter ses- 
sions, of whom, in many counties, a large praportion now consists 


_ of clergymen, the decision would be thrown iuto the hands of the 


very persons most interested in reducing the number of such 
preachers, 
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of preachers. That this stroke of policy should have obtained the 
“ concurrence of the high clergy is not to be wondered at; any 
od more than that it should be encountered by @ more resolute and 
» unanimous opposition from Dissenters of all descriptions thaw was 
a ever before known on any public question: both parties voted 
~ conformably to their principles :—but it certainly was wonderful 
» that the framer himself should be so blind to the tendency of his 
ag own Bill, as to have been perfectly astonished at the violent 
“ alarm excited by it, and at the desertion of those from whom he ex. 


pected support. Either an extraordinary want of penetration 
3° . in himself, or the partial representations of the few whom he con- 
sulted on the subject, must have led him into this mistake. A 


ad king may enjoy the prerogative of never hearing’ an unwelcome 

truth in the course of his life. A man of rank may so far emu- 
-» late royalty as never to hear one in his own house, or from his de- 
» pendents and correspondents: but when he produces his plans or 
i notions upon the stage of an open assembly, his self.delusion is 
o 


. at an end, and he is sure to be taught the extent of his ignorance 
ip or misapprehension. His Lordship cannot now be uninformed of 


al the principles of toleration, as they are understood by the persons 
- most interested in maintaining them, and who regard them as the 
- only security they possess against a domineering spirit always 
id ready to usurp upon their rights. To enlighten him singty would, 
> however, be a small point gained ; but the clergy themselves may 
ye have learned, that it is dangerous to tamper with a system which 
st is new ffiterwoven into our constitution, and in the opinion of 
y many, is one of the most valuable things in it ;—that it is their in. 
to terest to remain content with the advantages they possess ;—and 
» that if they are galled by the loss of influence, through the exer- 
- tions of rivals whom they despise, it will be more prudent to. 
a attempt to regain it by imitating what is laudable im these compe- 
- titors, than to endeavour by political machinations to reduce _— 
; to silence. 
itt These are times in which religion is fashionable ; and although 
he there is doubtless much cant and hypocrisy in the regard publicly 
id professed for its interests, yet’ many are really serious in its 
lt cause. Such persons will not’ be satisfied with the pomp and 
d splendour of a church which neglects its principal duties: they 
Ce 


will be disposed to view with a degree of favour every subsidiary 
» effort, however mean, to promote a réligiows spirit among the 
people, and will not readily permit obstructions to be thrown in 


Is their way. A respect for the rights of conscience, and @ sense of 

oa the injustice and impolicy of civil disabilities inflicted on account ~ 
ts of differences in religious opinions, are- also manifestly gaining 

r4 ground, at least among the laity ; and it is not imprebable that, 


within no distant period, the supporters of exclusive tests will 
c2 have 
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have a difficult conflict to maintain. Under such circumstances, 
it must be denominated absolute folly or frenzy to exasperate 
men’s minds, by fears and jealousies respecting the accustomed in. 
dulgences of toleration: when toleration itself is hecome. a thing 
hardly acquiesced in, and its restrictions are more felt than its al. 
lowances. A few words on this last topic will conclude the pres 
sent paper. 

The word foleration properly signifies endurance of what is dis- 
approved, and also implies that it is endured by the power which 
has a right to restrain or abolish it. ‘Thus a government tole. 
rates some evils which it is competent to correct, because more 
mischief might ensue from its interference for that purpose ; and 
thus we may suppose the Supreme Being tolerating wickedness on 
earth, because it promotes the great ends of his providence. But 
upon what ground can any human authority grant religious tole. 
ration in this sense? Were a consistent Protestant asked, in 
what body does the right reside, of pronouncing what is. true 
Christianity ? no one can suppose him to answer so absurdly ag 
that.it resides in an English Parliament: as little would he choose 
to assert, that the Parliament has a right to establish what is not 
true Christianity. All, therefore, that can be reasonably conceded 
to a state in this matter, is the authority of making a public pro- 
vision for the maintenance of that form of religion which is ap- 
proved by the majority of its members: but this by ne means au- 
thorizes the conclusion that all others are erroneous, aud only al- 
Towable as matter of favour or connivance. If religion be, as 
is universally admitted, a thing of the highest importance to 
individuals as well as to the public, a prohibition of adopting 
any mode of it, not injurious to the public peace, which private 
conscience inculcates, is not less impious than tyrannical, 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, in a speech upon the Bill before 
us, which has been praised for its tolerant spirit, began with as. 
suming that, to be sure, the separatists from the establishment 
were in an error, though it was one to which due indulgence 
ought to be extended, Perhaps the head of the national church 
thought it a duty of his station to hold this language with respect 
to sectaries and schismatics ; otherwise, I should wonder that a Pro. 
testant divine, possessing learning aswell as candour,should dogmati- 
cally ascribe error to all differing from himself upon points which he 
must:know to have been the subject of voluminous controversics 
among men distinguished for their profound researches into eccle. 
Siastical antiquity. The principalarticle of variance between the 
English and other Protestant churches relates to the episcopal 
furiction. Now his Grace could scarcely be ignorant, that within the 
pale of the church of England itself very different notions have pre- 
vailed as to the authority of bighops, and the necessity of episcopal 
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ordination to confer validity’ on the administration of the sacra 
ments, Even in the time of James and Charles I., the very 
learned and excellent primate, Usher, held, that bishops were su- 
perior to presbyters in degree only, not in order, and that a true 
Christian church might be constituted by the latter alone. The 
extravagant and superstitious notions attached to the episcopal 
office by some high-churchmen were not of that indifferent nature 
as to be acquiesced in without opposition; and it is rather presump- 
tuous to anathematize as erroneous all non-conformity founded on 
this difference of judgment. 

The other diversities chiefly turn upon the forms of public 
worship, the use of liturgies in general, or of this or that particu- 
lar liturgy, and the like ; in which men may surely indulge their 
own peculiar tastes, without meriting an injurious appellation, 
To give the preference to that mode which habit and association 
have rendered most agreeable and edifying to the individual is not 
error, for it is no assertion of opinion, but merely following a law 
of our nature. A person was once asked, by a prelate, ** What 
was the objection of Dissenters to the church service?” He re. 
plied, that “ doctrines are brought forward in it in which they do 
not concur.” This was a sufficient answer as far as it went; for 
the ever-memorable John Hales has justly said, “ Whensoever 
false or suspected opinions are made a piece of the church litur- 
gy, he that separates is not the schismatic.” But as some sects 
do not object te the Common-prayer on this account, it would 
have been a better and more comprehensive reply, to have said, 
that they preferred their own form of worship, and saw no reason 
why they should change it for that of another. The full right of 
choice in religion, without either reason required or penalty in. 
curred, is the only principle that a consistent Protestant can ad- 
mit; and-a gross defect will always be chargeable on the system 
of British liberty, till Zoleration be superseded by equality. 

TyIs, 





Art. I11.—On the Independence of the Judges, 


Tne independence of the legal bench in England is always spoken 

of as one of the greatest boasts of our constitution, and the most 

substantial security for the rights and privileges of the subject ; 

and it cannot ke denied, that when the present condition of the 

Judges i is compared with that when the crown had a power of dis. 

missing them at pleasure, a great step appcars to be gained to. 
c3 
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wards the upright administration of fustice. Their places and sa. 
laries are now secured for life, except upon an address from both 
Houses of Parliament, which nothing but flagrant misconduct on 
their parts can be supposed to produce; and they may pronounce 
sentence without any fear of the loss of dignity or emolument. 
While a due value is placed upon this improvement of our juridi. 
ca] system, it cannot be improper to bestow some consideration 
on its actual extent, and to enquire what that independence is, 
which in general terms the judges are said to possess: for it is 
often found that words of lax meaning convey in popular opinion 
a larger import than justly belong to them. 

If by independence be signified such a state of feeling as ren. 
ders a man indifferent to the favour of those in respect to whom 
he is called independent, we certainly should not expect to find it 
in a relation, in which one person is not only attached to another 
by the ties of gratitude for benefits already conferred, but looks 
up to him for future advancement. Although the situation which 
he holds be secured to him so that he cannot forfeit it through any 
subsequent displeasure of his benefactor; yet obligation for the 
past, and expectation for the future, cannot fail of exerting an in. 
fluence over his mind incompatible with the indifference above 
supposed. No one will assert that a tenant who had received a 
beneficial lease for life from his landlord, and at the same time 
entertains hopes of being put by him in a better farm, is free from 
a bias in his landlord’s favour, However independent in respect 
to his present tenure, he is scarcely less shackled by the bands of 
gratitude and interest, than the tenant at will by present necessity. 

The Judges are both first appointed, and afterwards promoted, 
at the sole pleasure of the crown. The situation of all is rendered 
highly respectable, and decently lucrative ; but difference ecvugh, 
in rank and emolument, subsists among them to keep expectation 
alive in the majority, and prevent forgetfulness of the source 
whence advancement is to spring. Their condition, in this res. 
pect, is exactly similar to that of the bishops; they cannot be de. 
prived, but they may be kept where they are; and an inferior on 
the juridical bench is no more certain of rising from his standing 
or professional merit alone, than a bishop of Landaff or Carlisle 
on the episcopal bench, It is true, eminent legal abilities have 
a better chance for reward than distinguished theologica] learning, 
because they are more necessary in those concerns on which men 
chiefly set their hearts ; but the ofium cum dignitate, which is the 
final object of almost all men of business, is to be obtained only 
by some of those appointments which are exclusively at the dis. 
posal of the crown or its ministers. 

A Judge, then, comes to his office with a sense of obligation on 
his mind, and, not improbably, with a political character which 
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has recommended him to the notice of the court, He is enrolled 
in the list of crown-oflicers, and naturally looks up to the crown 
as the origin of his dignity and authority. He alse, while occu. 
pying a lower seat on his bench, looks to the same point as au 
expectant of future promotion. Can it then with truth be affirm. 
ed, that because the court is void of the power to remove him 
from the place he now holds, he lies under no temptation to fa- 
vour it; when his career is but begun, and the great prize of his 
professional life is still in his view? Is uot hope as certain in its 
operation on the human mind as fear? and may not the term de- 
pendence be as fitly applied to the influence exerted by one of 
these passions, as by that of the other? 

Further—suppose this person to have reached the summit of 
his wishes, and to be secured in his station for life ; still it is to 
be considered what is the process through which he has goue ia 
attaining it, and with what impressions already made he receives 
it. If, during the course of his advancement (I put the case hy- 
pothetically) every step has been gained by an habitual attention 
to shape his language and conduct after the known inclinations of 
the men in power, and the Jast step of all has left him under a 
debt of gratitude to them, may not the existence of such a bias be 
inferred, as shall as effectually destroy his mental independence as 
the ulterior influence of hope and fear would do? Moreover, in 
a philosophical, though still in a practical sense, it may be aflirm. 
ed, that the dominion of prejudice is in direct opposition to true 
independence, and we may enquire whether a vein of peculiar 
prejudices may not be traced in characters formed by long attend. 
ance on the courts of law. The common law of this realm is 
known to consist chiefly of strings of precedents and regulations 
made upon occasional suggestions, and to pay little respect to con. 
clusions drawn from principles. ence our great lawyers are 
usually found to be decided enemies to all general reasonings, to 
hold use and custom as synonymous with right and justice, and to 
regard what has been determined, as the same with what has been 
proved. Possibly this, upon the whole, is the safest line of con. 
duct in one who is not a legislator but an administrator of the 
laws. But there are cases in which a more enlarged way of 
thinking would be more conformable to what we have been taught 
to believe the spirit of the times,—a spirit of good sense and libe. 
rality. Precedents may be brought from periods of tyranny and 
corruption which will justify acts of power the most inconsistent 
with the principles of a free state. If these are only to be num. 
bered, and not weighed,—if arguments drawn from the plainest. 
analogies of the constitution are to be refuted merely by pro. 
ducing records and decisions,—we may live under the Brunswicks, 
subject to the maxims of the Tudors and Stuarts. Lawyers, there~ 
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fore, who aré incapable of extending their views to principles, and 
of taking part in the silent operation of reason to substitute unifor. 
mity and consistency to contradiction and confusion, may be pro- 
nounced enslaved to professional prejudices, and destitute of true 
independence of mind, however free from the bias of personal in. 
terest. 

How far Judges, even to a late period, have shown themselves 
influenced by a disposition to favour the crown in cases where its 
claims stand in opposition to the rights of the people, I shall leave 
to be determined by those who have taken an impartial survey of 
our domestic history during the present reign, It is perhaps 
enough to refer to the charges delivered, and the sentences pro- 
nounced, in cases of prosecution for public libels, to decide this 
question. These, in reality, afford the nicest test of a Judge’s in- 
dependence of spirit. In trials between the King and individuals 
respecting matters of property, the issue is of little consequence, 
since, if the result deprives the crown of a sum of money claimed, 
the deficiency in the revenue must be made up some other way. 
But an attack upon the measures of Government involves the cre. 
dit of the ministers, and perhaps of the constitution itself; and to 
determine whether such an exercise of private censure in a public 
matter comes within the allowable limits of free discussion, or 
merits the appellation of a wicked and seditious libel, demands a 
judgment unbiassed by party and professional prejudices, and 
a soul superior to the allurements of avarice and ambition. A 
decision by mere precedents in these cases may be almost any 
thing that the Judge chooses to make it. Who can doubt that 
when the present Attorney-General instituted a prosecution against 
a newspaper for saying that the King’s Successor would have the 
best possible opportunity of becoming popular, it would have been 
easy for the Judge who tricd the cause to adduce authority for re. 
garding such an inuendo as a scandalous libel on his Majesty’s 
person and Government ? In Flizabeth’s time there is litile doubt 
but it would have cost the writer his ears. Lord Ellenboreugh, 
however, was too enlightened to apply such a doctrine to the pre. 
sent period, and justly gained applause for his charge on the oc. 
casion ; but who will affirm that even in the reign of George ILI, 
some Lord Chief Justices would not have given a different judg. 
ment? . 

No factitious independence conferred on judges will therefore 
secure that impartiality of which we are in quest, for it is the re. 
sult of character, not of station. A man who has obtained a high 
office by a series of servile compliances, will continue servile 
and compliant through habit, though arrived at the summit of his 
expectations. One whose great object is building up a family, will 
under no circumstances lose sight of that object; and the higher 
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he rises, the more claims will he feel binding him to the dispensers 

of court-favour. He becomes more and more involved in a vor. 
" tex, which irresistibly whirls him round with the general current, 
It is the custom to elevate our great lawyers to the peerage. As 
they seldom possess an ample patrimony, their perquisites of of. 
fice must go to the support of this rank ; and they must look for an 
adequate provision for sous, now become noble, chiefly to posts 
at the disposal of Government. They cannot, if they would, again 
descend to the level of common citizens. Here is an additional 
cause of dependence, acting upon those of the judicial body who _ 
might otherwise be supposed to be the most favourably situated 
for asserting their freedom. Indigent nobility are in all coun. 
tries the most subservient class of society ; and it is perhaps one 
of the greatest defects in our constitution that there is no limita- 
tion to the prerogative of the crown in multiplying the number. 
It might have been better in this instance to have made the ho. 
nours of the law, like those of the church, only personal. 

The purpose of the preceding observations is not to excite a 
prejudice against those to whom the administration of the laws 
among us is entrusted, and who probably compose at least as pure 
and estimable a body as the judicatory of any other country can 
exhibit ; but to obviate deception in the application of a word 
which is liable to convey a meaning much beyond the truth,—to 
point out the natural tendencies of circumstances and situations,— 
and above all, strongly to impress the expediency of preserving 
every check the constitution has provided against possible pars 
tialities in judicial decisions, especially that only efficacious one, 
of putting in the hands of Juries, and not of Judges, the final 
award. But this trust is rendered nugatory if Juries come to 
conceive that they have nothing to do but to listen to the charge 
from the bench, and bring in their verdict accordingly. That in 
certain cases a particular influence will be operating on the 
Judge’s mind, may, I think, be reasonably concluded. Of this 
bias the Jury should be aware; and without blaming him for 
summing up the evidence, and declaring the law, conformably to 
his own feelings, they should reflect that it is their business to de. 
cide conformably to theirs. ‘To them is committed the superior 
trust, and theirs is the most sacred obligation. 





Art. I1V.—On the Right of Dower out of Personalty, 


Tu philosophical historian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, thus prefaces his summary of its laws respecting tne re. 
lation 
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lation of husband and wife;---“‘ Experience has proved, that sa- 
‘ages are the tyrants of the female sex, and that the condition of 
women is usually softened by the refinements of social life.’ His 
following pages point out the successive relaxations of the bonds 
originally imposed by the stronger sex upon the weaker, through 
which the Roman wife found herself elevated from the purchased 
slave and adupted daughter of her master and husband,—who ac- 
quired and inherited for his sole emolument,---who might be 
claimed as a moveable by the use and prescription of a year,--- 
whose life was subject to his jurisdiction, and might legally be 
taken away by him for offences against his honour or his autho. 
rity,---to the equal associate of a partner who, no longer pretend. 
ing to exercise controul over her person or property, sought no re. 
medy against her misconduct but in the power of divorce, which 
was also extended to herself. But the progress of manners far 
outstrips that of legislation ; and it ought to be remarked, though 
the observation appears to have escaped the sagacity of the histo. 
rian, that it was much less by amendments of the laws of ancient 
Rome, than by partial evasions of them, prin¢ipally among the 
higher Classes, that the situation of women was rendered less de. 
pendent under the empire than under the republic, so that it may 
be doubted whether tie mass of females, in low life, were much, 
if at all, benefited by the change. It was by certain modes of 
eluding the Voconian law aud others which excluded married wo. 
men from their father’s inheritance, that they became possessed 
of lands and personalty, of which, by their marriage settlements, 
they communicated to their husbands the income, but reserved the 
property ;---it was by a preconcerted absence of three days that 
they defeated the prescription of a year; and it was, in short, by 
waiving the ceremony of marriage, that they escaped the jurisdic. 
tion of a fully-authorised husband, and secured to themselves 
such large liberty of divorce (if that term be applicable where no 
nuptial rites have preceded), as soon degenerated into the most 
frightful licentiousness. In fact, the tenderness of fathers for their 
daughters has operated in many countries to obtain for particular 
women, or classes of women, peculiar favours or exemptions ; but 
the pride of man in general, and the jealousy of husbands in par- 
ticular, has every where, in the most refined states of society, ren. 
dered female subjection the rule, and any allowance to the sex of 
equal rights, only the exception. Judge Blackstone, aptly styled 
by Gibbon, “ the orthodox,” has indeed thought proper to close 
his summary of the legal effects of marriage, with the observa. 
tion, “that even the disabilities which the wife lies under, are 
for the most part intended for her protection and benefit, So 
great a favourite is the female sex with the law of England.” But 
* if lions were painters,” if women were law-makers, it would 
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probably soon be seen that these *¢ disabilities” are considered in 
a very different light by those against whom they operate ; I have 
even known men of a more liberal and impartial way of thinking, 
so much impressed with the hardship of many of these very laws 
towards women, as strenuously to maintain that Blackstone could 
only have intended this remark for a fine stroke of irony. It is 
true, that in the paragraph immediately preceding, he mentions 
the privilege of inflicting corporal punishment upon a wife, as 
still claimed and exerted by husbands of the lower class, in spite 
of some provisions mate against it “ in the polite reign of 
Charles 1i.;” he also there aflirms that “ the courts of law will 
still allow a husband to restrain a wife of her Jiberty in case of 
gross misbehaviour ;” but notwithstanding all this, I dare not be. 
lieve that so warm a panegyrist of the establishments of his coun. 
try was here indulging himself in sarcasm. Our criminal law is so 
far favourable to females, that it does not punish a married wo. 
man for some felonies and smaller crimes committed through con. 
straint of her husband; and since the punishment of burning has 
been commuted for that of hanging, in cases of high and petty 
treason, [ am not aware that it is in any case more severe against the 
weaker sex than the stronger. Since women have no longer been 
cousidered as ina state of perpetual pupilage, one who is single 
and of age also enjoys the same liberty as a man in the disposal of 
her person and property; but from a married woman, our law 
requires such a total surrender of herself, and all that she is 
worth, to the absolute controul and possession of ber husband, as 
is unknown, I believe, in all the countries of Europe where the 
code of Justinian has been made the basis of legislation. By the 
civil law, a man and his wife are regarded as ¢wo persons, conse. 
quently the wife may perform many independent acts, and sue 
and be sued separately ; a privilege of which the I'rench women 
have availed themselves so largely, that soliciting judges, and at. 
tending to the other business of a proces, appears to be with them 
one of the regular occupations of life. Accordingly, Madame de 
Genlis, in her Adele aud Theodore, prescribes a course of law 
lectures as a very important part of the education of a young wo. 
man of fortune. With us the case is otherwise ; English women, 
generally speaking, “have nothing to do with the laws but te 
obey them ;” consequently, they are both indifferent to their 
provisions, and, for the most part, profoundly ignorant of them, 
---an ignorance and an indiiference dear to the indolent and flat. 
tering to the weak, but disgraceful to cultivated understandings, 
and dangerous to all the civil rights of the sex. While women 
have slept, artful and interested men have watched ; and silentiy, 
furtively, by steps of which the sages of the law themselves find it 
difficult to trace back the vestiges, they have torn away from be. 
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fore the widow and the orphan, the effectual barrier which for. 
merly stood between them and beggary, through the posthumous ca- 
price of a jealous husband or an unnatural father,---a monument 
of the mercy and the wisdom of ages! This barrier was the legal 
title of a widow and children to their reasonable portions (partes 
rationabiles) of the personal property of their deceased protector, 
which no testament of his could in any wise defeat, -.-a title 
founded on the plainest principles of nature and equity, and still 
secured to them, in cases of intestacy, by explicit statutes. 
The arnihilation in modern times of such a right, as far as it 
concerus widows, forms a striking exception fo the position of 
Gibbon above cited, and on this account, as well as others, a fur- 
ther investigation of the subject may prove not uninteresting. The 
legal appropriation of a part of the property of the husband for 
the support of his relict, was a provision quite unknown to the 
civil law, but established from time immemorial among our Ger- 
man ancestors. The Anglo-Saxon bridegroom, though he had 
purchased the consent of his wife’s father or guardian, receiving 
only a.present from him in return, was yet obliged to settle upon 
her a dowry, of which she was to enjoy, in case of widowhood, 
sometimes the use, sometimes the property ; and also a sum called 
the morning-gift, by way of pin-money, which immediately came 
into her separate disposal. By the laws of King Edmond, the wi- 
dow was directed to be supported entirely out of the personal 
property of her husband ; which makes it probable that the right 
of dower out of land was never acknowledged by the Saxons, but 
first introduced into England by the Normans, or rather by the 
Danes, after Swein, the father of Canute, had granted that privi- 
lege to his countrywomen, in return for their sacrifice of all their 
jewels to redeem him from captivity among the Vandals, In the reign 
of Henry II. if a man dying left a wife and children, one-third of 
‘his goods went to the wife, another third to the children, and the 
‘remaining third only could be disposed of by his will. If he left 
only a wife, or only children, half went to her, or them, and the 
other half he might bequeath. This was acknowledged to be the 
law of the land at the time of Magna Charta, and was laid down 
eas such under Charles I. But this law,” says Blackstone, “ is 
at present altered by imperceptible degrees, and the deceased may 
now by will bequeath the whole of his goods and chattels ; though 
we cannot trace out when first this alteration began.” “ What- 
ever,” adds he, * may have been the custom of later years in ma. 
ny parts of the kingdom, or however it was introduced in dero- 
gation of the old law, the ancient method continued in use in the 


“province of York, the principality of Wales, and the City of Lon- 


don, till very modern times : when, in order to favour the power 
of bequeathing, and to reduce the whole’ kingdom to the same 
standard, 
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standard, three statutes have been provided; the one, 4 and % 
William and Mary, c. 2. explained by 2 and 3 Anne, c. 5. for 
the province of York; another, 7 and 8 William III. c. 38. for: 
_ Wales; anda third, 11 Geo. I. c. 18. for London: whereby it 
is enacted, that persons within those districts, and liable to those 
customs, may (if they think proper) dispose of a// their personal 
estates by will; and the claims of the widow, children, and other 
relations, to the contrary, are totally barred.” It may here be 
proper to observe, as one of the many anomalies of our English 
system, that though a widow may thus be deprived, by the will 
of her husband, of all share in his personalty, even where he pos. 
sesses no other property, and she had no kind of independent 
provision, yet that the claim of dower upon land remains in fulb 
force, and can only be barred by a public and voluntary act of 
the wife’s during coverture, or by the acceptance of a settlement 
or jointure, in lieu of dower, at the time of marriage,.--a practice 
become so frequent, by reason of the many conveniences to fami- 
lies attending it, that widows’ thirds can at present seldom be - 
claimed upon estates of any considerable. value. The causes of 
this change in our laws, so important to the female world, it is 
not difficult to assign. In a rude and simple state of society, 
personal property, being of little value compared with real, would 
naturally attract but a small share of the notice of legislators ; and 
accordingly, our laws respecting it are mostly of a later date than 
those which regulate the possession and inheritance of land: con. 
sequently they have been framed, not upon the narrow views of 
the feudal system, but upon more liberal principles, and such as 
allow a greater latitude to the particular disposing will of indivi. 
duals. ‘The ancient regulation respecting the reasonable portions 
of the widow and children, militating against these freer princi- 
ples, would soon be exposed to the attacks of innovators; and 
when we consider that the particular interest of men of the law in. 
making specific marriage articles necessary, would coincide with the 
general tendency of things, there is more room to wonder that 
this venerable institution should have stood its ground so long, 
than that it should have given way at last. Upon an impartial con. 
sideration of the subject, however, it may, I think, be made to 
appear, that the change, as far 4s it respects widows, was both an 
extremely harsh and an inexpedient one; inasmuch as no equally 
eligible mode of providing for the satisfaction of their just claims 
either has been, or in many cases, perhaps, can be, substituted. 
There would be'less injury to women in the abolition of dower 
upon land; because a real estate, especially if entailed, is a sta. 
ble security. for jointure, and one that can be given by the hus. 
band without imposing upon himself any inconvenient restric. 
tions-.-therefore of him a settlement might always be properly de. 
manded 
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manded by the friends of the wife. Still, a woman would feel it» 
as a hardship to be obliged to request or stipulate for a provision 
which her mothers had enjoyed for so many ages as matter of 
right ; and there can be no doubt that the friendless or portion- 
less female would often be induced to become the wife even of 2 
landholder, without any legal protection against a destitute wi- 
dowhood. But what security can the possessor of personal pro- 
perty offer in lieu of dower? A sum of money vested in the 
funds and assigned to the trustees, is the only one to be depended 
on; but every one is aware of the extreme inconvenience to a 
monied man, especially one engaged in commerce, of thus lock. 
ing up from preseut use any considerable part of his own capital, 
or often even of that which his wife may bring as her portion. It 
may further be remarked, that the assignment of a certain propor- 
tion of what he leaves at his death, is a provision much better 
adapted to the situation of the partner of a mercantile man, subject 
to great fluctuations of fortune, than the settlement of any specific 
sum. Under such circumstances, a iointure cannot well be made ; 
a woman is naturally averse to require the security of a bond for 
dower from him to whose care she surrenders her person and her 
happiness, and many a man is but too much inclined to look upon 
the demand of such security as a want of proper confidence 
and esteem. Lere the old law stepped in between, and while it 
prevented the necessity of an improvident grant on one side, or 
au improvident trust on the other, it cut short the disagreeable in- 
tercourse of bargaining between man and wife, and asserted the 
dignity of the latter, by securing her eventual independency: but 
its beneficent provisions are now abolished, and where the cir- 
cumstances of the parties have forbidden a particular settlement, 
no power whatever exists able to redress the injustice of a brutal 
or faithless husband, who should think fit to bequeath away every 
shilling of his fortune from the partner of his life, to whom he has 
solemnly addressed the now nugatory declaration, * With all 
my worldly goods I thee endow.” ‘That instances of such ex. 
treme cruelty are common, may, it is hoped, be denied, but that 
even they have occurred, and that lower degrees of the same 
hardship are frequent, is a fact which could readily be proved ; 
and the bare knowledge that such things might be, ought to be 
sufficient to alarm all who take au interest in the credit of their 
country ; ; for what could be concluded by the philosophical histo. 
rian of any foreign land, from this abolition, by modern statutes, 
of the ancient privileges of the female sex, but that the English 
nation is rapidly declining in social refinement and in legislative 
justice ? Poncia, 
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Ant. V.—Defects in the English Constitution. 


As it is proposed to treat a little in the following essay on the 
Defects of the English Constitution, it is proper to keep in view 
the definitions contained in our last; for to those definitions we 
‘mnst occasionally revert. Let us then first consider the defects of 
the definitions. 

The reader must have observed that ancient writers, and even 
some of the best political writers of our own country, are defective 
here, owing often to imperfect and inadequate ideas of the trae 
basis of all political authority. He must be, therefore, content to 
jet their principles serve the purpose of definitions, where their 
definitions are not sufficiently comprehensive in principles. Let as 
then attend to the definitions given by more modern writers. 

When Dr. Johnson says “* to constitute is to give formal exist- 
ence, to make any thing what it is,” he is guilty of a solecism, 
indeed of an frishism :---what is, is already made ; and to talk of 
making a thing which already is, is going beyond the sailor's 
definition of the word disembogue. When he says, further, 
“a Constitution * is an established form of government, a system 
of faws and customs,” he misleads us, and by throwing us too soom 
on government, diverts us from fundamentals, which give govern. 
ment all their authority, and which are, or ought to be, the very 
soul of Constitutions. Mr. Paine’s definition, that a Constitution t 
is a thing antecedent to government, the political Bible, is cor. 
rect, as referrable to the American Constitutions ; but is too per- 
manent and unmanageable for so complicate, so variable a ma. 
chine, I must be permitted to call it so, as the English Constitu. 
tion. Mr. Rebinson’s definition { is correct, so far as Civil Consti- 
tution goes; it is defective in not taking in Ecclesiastical; for 
the British Constitution is a Constitution of State and Church, A 
definition formed on Mr. Rotheram’s § idea of a strong arch of ga. 
vernment rising from different foundations, but bending towards 
each other as they rise, and meeting in a center, would be correct 
in comprehending the civil and ecclesiastical union, and, in ele. 
gant words, might be like Judge Blackstone’s admired similitude 
of apyramid; it would be notwithstanding erroneous, for it would 
suppose the Church to be essential and fundamental in the Con- 
stitution. 

When Lord Fortescue] and other lawyers tell us, that our 
“ body of laws’ is our Constitution ; and others, that our Con. 
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See his Dictionary. § Essay on Establishments, 
Rights of Man, 4) Preface to Records, 
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stitution is in our Statute-book, they tell us some truth; but let 
us count their words, and not be too hasty in conceding; for sta- 
tutes do really exist which are unfavourable to the rights of Bri- 
tons, and contrary to the spirit of the English Constitution; and 
lawyers have been too busy as legislators: statutes these, which 
are the dirty patches on a clean surtout, the rubbish about a beau. 
tiful building, the rottenness which generates ugliness and mag- 
gots in a beautiful blooming peach. 

Blackstone’s pyramid (which may serve the purpose of a defi. 
nition) rising from a broad foundation and diminishing to a point 
as it rises, will apply to the Constitutions of the American States, 
or to any other where there resides a mixture of the three powers, 
with as much force as to the English, The equilateral triangle, 
with a crown at top, a similitude adopted by some, is applicable 
enough to.a king and three estates, but does not seem to accord 
with the present, the real state of the English Constitution. 

As I presume not to offer a new model of a Constitution while 
IT shall attempt to point out, though IL hope with due respect, 
some defects in the present, so I attempt not a new definition, 
though I think all the above incomplete. I shall only say, that no 
definition which did not comprehend principles for present rule 
and future direction, which did not provide for the distinct offices 
of the three estates, which did not make room for the church, 
and for laws founded on constitutional and fundamental maxims, 
which did not, in short, in some measure provide for those varie. 
ties which arise from change of circumstances and the alterations 
of time,---that no definition but such an one would be complete. 
Some indeed suppose, among whom, if I mistake not, was the late 
Mr. Charles Fox, that a certain instability or fleetingness (though 
I do not use their word) was an excellency in the English Consti- 
tution ; and such will rest satisfied with something short of a per- 
fect definition. But of definitions enough; let us return to the 
Constitution. 

Though the following principles are not all exhibited in any 
written code, like the American, Polish, and some of the French 
Constitutions, yet they pervade our political theories, and, being 
seized as bearing points in our best constitutional writers, I con. 
sider them as essential to English liberties. I am not speaking of 
their defects, but let us take them along with us before we proceed. 

All free States make their own laws ;---all that are deemed such, 
admit or suppose this fundamental principle ;---in all the different 
changes of the English Government, the people, or some persons 
in their name, have asserted this fundamental right.---Even Wil. 
Jiam the Norman is said to have been called the Conqueror im. 
properly: he was called Sepynnter, say some,---quod Angliam 
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conquisivit*, because he obtained or acquired England,---under & 
pledge to rule by the laws of the land. That we have a right to 
liberty is’ the substance of the golden clause + in Magna Charta; 
by that maxim! may be sanctioned the delegations of power from 
the people, the'‘best and wisést’ provision in our laws ; from that 
may be deduced freedom of thought, freedom of speech, and a free 
press ; from the same principle may be deduced the Habeas Corpus 
Act itself, no less than our Parliaments ‘and Trials’ by Juries,-..' 
however they at first originated;--the inheritance now of every 
Briton, and considered now ‘as the very essence of the English 
Constitution:—in short, though forms have often overshadowed prin.” 
ciples, and some bad laws do certainly exist,---yet the three great 
blessings, personal security, personal liberty, and the quiet pos- 
session of personal property, may be asserted by every Briton 
from Magna Charta, from our fundamental laws,---according to 
which it has* been said, Anglia jura in omni casu libertati dant fa- 
vorem,---the laws of England do in every case favour liberty ; and 
though Magna Charta itself is not without its defects, though it relates 
only to the’ Free Tenants, and’ there were at’'the time numerous 
slaves, yet’sabsequent laws have extended these rights to all Eng- 
lishmen. - The English law does not know slaves. By the English 
law a slave, as soon as he puts his foot on English ground, is free ; 
and any law or action of individuals that should violate those prin. 
ciples would be deemed unconstitutional : such may be called our 
fundamentals, and such are not to be ascribed to our defects, but 
to our excellencies. 

The ancient Britons had Public Councils; though we have no. 
thing now remaining like a body of their laws, but in our public 
libraries are the Laws and Constitutions of our Saxon ancestors ft, 
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* Galiel. I. Conquestor dicitar, quia Angliam Conquisivit, i.'e. acquisi- 
vit, non quod subegit,—Vide Spelmanni Glossar, sub voce, Congxestus. 
—See further sub voce, Parliamentum,—Selden’s opinion of this Conquest, 
or Acquisition, may be seen at large in Nathaniel Bacon’s Historical View 
of the English Government. Bacon says, that he remembers judges on the 
bench interrupting people, who have called William, tue Conqueror, 

+ Ch. 29, No freeman shall be takeu or imprisoned, or disseised of his 
freehold, &c. but by lawful judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land, 
&e. 

¢ In the Cottonian Collection, in the British Museum ;-in Bishop Parker's, 
Bennett’s College, Cambridge; and in the Bodleian, Oxford, These laws, the 
Saxon, were first printed by Lambard, under the title of Archaionomia, pub- 
lished in London in 1568. Wheler published an improved and enlarged edi- 
tion of them at Cambridge in 1644, and Spelman his British Councils, in 
1639, But even Wheler, having many faults as well as defects, Dr. David 
Wilkins, at the King’s command, published an edition in folio, still further 
improved ard enlarged, in 1721. This volume contains all the Anglo-Saxon, 
Gallo-Norman, and Latin laws, which now remain from Ethelbert, who be- 
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and we now have them in print. No exemplar appears in those 
laws which would satisfy such persons as so rigidly demand a writ. 
ten Constitution. The Book of Constitutions* which there oc. 
curs is a sort of concise book of Homilies ; and what is the Dom or 
Doma-bek + alluded to there, it is net easy to ascertain ; though it 
was certainly of great authority. This, however, is certain, that 
the laws were made in common council,...tam cleri, quam po. 
puli; in magna, servorum Dei frequentia, &c.; 4. e. “ both of 
clergy and people, in a great crowding, of the servants of God ;” 
---for thus the proceedings in the Witltena-gemot, the council of 
the wise.men, or, as it is sometimes called, the weteries the 
council of the many, are uniformly described. 

In this assembly, public and general matters were transacted, 
Rege, Baronibus, et Populo,-..“‘ by the King, the Barons, and 
People ;”-.-laws were established ; leagues were formed with other 
nations; war and peace adjusted ; and matters relating to the 
church arranged and established. For in the Saxon times it does 
not appear that there was any difference between a Synod ¢ anda 
Wittena-gemot ; and public grievances as well as private oppres- 
sions founda remedy. With an allowance for the superstitions of 
that age, the laws breathed a tone of justice and goodness worthy the 
attention of more enlightened periods § (vinculis coercere rarum 
est), were not prodigal of blood ; and were merciful to debtors : 
husbandry found strong protection ; and the lands were held by 
easy tenures: for by a law of the Confessor’s, no ene holding by 
socage tenures could be troubled, except for his rent, nor be turn. 
ed out of his farm by his lord, but for failure of doing service. 

- The Saxon laws, it is true, partook of mixtures and varieties ||, 
as 





gan his reign in 561, the first Christian lawyer that we know of in England, 
to the Magna Charta of Henry IIJ., who began his reign in 1216, 

* Liber Constitutionum, Wilkins Leges Anglosax. p. 147, 

+ Dom, or Doom, or Doma-book, from the Anglosax. Dom and Bek, 
Liber Judicialis, and hence domesdmg, the Day of Judgment, and William 
the Norman’s Domesday-boek, or Census-book of all England, the fine ori- 
ginal MS. of which isin the Exchequer. Bishop Wilkins observes of the 
Saxon, Dombec, in the Saxon Laws; Dombec, Liber Judicialis, corpus for- 
sitan est Legum Congestum a Regibus Anglosax., qui ante Edwardum vene- 
runt, An autem, alius quidam Liber fuerit, qui nulli hactinus innotuit, vix 
dicere audeo.—Leg. Anglosax. Witkins, p. 48. 

t See Chancellor Reynolds on Convocations, and Nathaniel Bacon’s His- 
torical View of the English Government. 

§ Ordeal was introduced by the clergy. Torture, though it was prac- 
tised, has no foundation in the Saxon Law, 

|| This, however, is said with some submission to what. Bishop Nicholson 
says, in his Letter to Dr. Nichols, and with perfect conviction of the truth 
of what he says, on the meaning of Danélaga, and that the Danish Laws 
were not left as an intermixture in the Saxon.— Vid. Praf. Episcopi Deo- 
rensis preamis, ad Leges Anglosax, per Wilkins, p. 15, 16, 
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as being formed much from ancient customs, local experiments, and 
progressive improvements. But they had some excellent things, 
the features of all times; and their divisions into decennaries, 
hundreds, and counties, was a plan of police, of prodigious 
strength ; for the purposes both of private security and national 
defence replete with wisdom ;—and even for their benevolence be. 
tween fellow-men, worthy of the imitation of every age. 

The British or Old Welsh Laws, by Hoel Dha, of a subsequent 
period, were alluded to in a former essay, partly as a literary cu- 
riosity, and partly because the Council called by that prince, of 
which the preface gives an account, seems to have been formed 
on the plan of the ancient Saxons*. The Proemium mentions a 
Council assembled, consisting of six of the wise men from each 
hundred: and it has been shewn that these British Laws resem- 
bled the Saxon. 

The Wittena.gemot assembled only on great occasions, and for 
the purpose of making laws, but at certain times, at first, on the 
new and full moon, afterwards at Faster and Whitsuntide ; and at 
Easter the Saxons had their Folk.mote, or the assembly of the 
people, which was a confederation of fellow-citizens, for the pur. 
poses of fidelity and allegiance to the prince, and for complaints 
of grievance, This assembled once a-year, on the beginning of 
May, or on any other emergency. Our Saxon ancestors, also, 
had their Shire-gemots, that assembled thrice a-year or oftener : 
We have nothing equal to these institutions in suction and 
regularity in the present times +. 

This little tour has been made for the purpose of stints with 
a better grace to Mr. Paine’s definition, which comprehending such 
only as the American Constitutions, led him on to proclaim aloud, 
to the astonishment of many, that the English have none. But 
Mr. Paine’s declaration should be exchanged for a modification, 
thus :—the English have a Constitution; the principles ef which 
gre not always either readily scen, or generally admitted—the pri. 
vileges of which are frequently matter of dispute and doubt :— 
its checks often the cause of jealousics and divisions—partaking 
the nature rather of irritations, sometimes salutary, and often per. 
picious, more than of regular scientific movements ; and the politi. 
cal liberty of which Constitution, in short, must bé nugatory, 
the representation of the people being evasiye, ineffective, and 
precarious ;-~-ra declaration this, which leaving us under the im. 
putation of great defects, will be considered as a but 
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* Cyfreithjen Hywel Dia, Leges Wallica Hoel Boni ex variis Co- 
dicibus MSS, ervit, &e Gulieimus Wotion, cum Interpretatione Latina, &c. 
See more particularly Dr. William Clarke’s learned preface to this work, 

+ Spelmauni Glossar, sub loco. 
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which still leaves room for the counter-delaration,—and for that 
reason I have run over our Jura Libertalis,—that the English Con. 
stitution, after all, possesses much.that is good.—Let us return 
to our defects. 

I have said the English Copstitution is defective in political li- 
berty. 

Then a nation enjoys political liberty when it possesses, by 
a proper organization of its Constitution, the means of express- 
ing the public sentiment and will, and a controul over its officers’ 
or governors by some regular plan of responsibility. ‘* One na- 
tion there is,” says Montesquieu, speaking of the English, ‘* that 
has political liberty for the direct object of the Constitution :” 

hat is its excellence, 

If we consider, that representation is the only true measure of 
political liberty, and acquaint ourselves with its nature and ex- 
tent in this country, we shall possess the true barometer for as- 
certaining our quantum of political liberty, and be prepared to un- 
derstand the import of Montesquieu’s philosophical, freezing 
pause,—Ce n’est a moi a examiner, si les Anglois jouissent ac. 
tuellement de cette liberte * ;—é. e. “It is not my business ‘to 
examine, whether the English actually enjoy this liberty.” Such, how- 
ever, has been the aim of the author of “¢ Lectures on Montesquieu’s 
Spirit of Laws,” who, though admitting that the people of this 
country enjoy many advantages, as citizens, over other nations, 
yet proceeds to shew, that even they are defective in political Ji. 
berty: and till this defect is remedied in a country, it would be 
too extemporaneous an impulse, an extravagant, thoughtless flight, 
which should hurry us away with Pope,— 


For forms of government let fools centest, 
That which is best administer’d, is best.’ 


Monarchies, and aristocracies, in their nature, refer alt poli- 
tical power to one or more grandees. Aristotle t and Xeno. 
phon {, in their systems, have no political liberty for the peo. 
ple. Plato, in his Republic, mistook the way §, through conceits 
about equality in wives, children, servants, cattle, and money. 
He was for ‘banishing poetry, and all the arts which employ fic- 
tion; and he encroached in some other instances on intellectual 
liberty. Such an equality never ought, never could be obtained: 
Political liberty is the only equality at which a nation should 
aim. Constitutions founded on the basis of political. liberty 
woukd provide for and secure, what none other can, gaudy or sim- 
ple,—the public happiness. A nation may certainly adopt what 
form of government it best Easy but without political -li- 
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berty it has no-security for a good administration of government; 
it is: playing at random, acast of a die, a mere movement of 
the wheel of fortune, in the event of which public misery has full 
as great a chance to turn up as public happiness. In our political 
system, then,—call it what we please,—here lies our first, our radi- 
cal defect, it is defective in political liberty, and therefore is not 
in harmony with the great principles already laid down. 

In the Saxon times, there was more of this balance, and there- 
fore, through the Wittena-gemots, but still more their Folk-motes, 
the different powers of the government had more of their just 
equilibrium than in any other period of our history, From the 
time of the conquest there has been less of this balance, and 
the people’s liberties have, in proportion, had less security, Wil- 
liam, though bound by an oath, yet how soon did he burst that 
feeble restraint! How soon his successors, William Rufus, Ste. 
phen, Henry I. and Richard! And though Johti was forced to 
his recollections, and we got Magna Charta; yet did not both he 
and his successor, Henry LII., easily violate charters, and can- 
cel all obligations? When there was so little political liberty, 
whence was there to be expected security? . In all contentions, 
from those times to the present, when we complain that our liber. 
ties are gone, this defect, if we examine the matter to the bottom, 
will be found the real cause: .a defect altogether irremediable, I 
fear, to any great extent, but by a more proper representation 
of the people than we have ever yet had. 

Johnson (I allude to his Dictionary) is often as futile in his de- 
finitions as he is erroneous in his etymologies ; and here his defi- 
nition whether bungling or artful let others determine, leaves 
no provision for a grain of political liberty. Princes circum- 
stanced as those just mentioned, will be always ready with their 
* lingua juravi mentem injuratam tenao ;” and the most mortifying 
part of the story is, that the citizens themselves are usually made 
the instruments of their own oppressions: for as Machiavel well 
observes,—** A town that has been anciently free, cannot be more 
easily kept in. subjection than by employing its own citizens *.” 
With “ the blessed name of liberty” in their mouths, they lose 
sight of the reality, But let us proceed to another article. 

Some of the Eastern nations addressed their monarchs with the 
titles of divinity, and approached them with adoration; and Ro, 
bert Barclay, a person very much attached to the English limited 
monarchy, as wasalso William Penn,—as abundantly appears from 
the writings of both,—in thename of a religious, Voltaire calls them 
a philosophic sect, observes, as to “that title of majesty, usually as. 
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cribed to princes, we do not find it given to any such in the Holy 
Scriptures, but thdt it is specially and peculiarly given to God.” 
He adds, “ therefore, in all the ola compellations used to princes 
in the Old Testament, it is not to be found, nor yet in the New *.” 
He might have said, also, in the most enlightened nations of an- 
tiquity, the Greeks and Romans. Among the latter, their princes 
and magistrates were content in the best days of their empire with 
titles appropriate to their offices ; ii a degenerate period, they be. 
came gods ; in the sanie manner as if the rise, and amidst the glo. 
ties of their empire, their coitis were of the most exquisite work. 
manship, but became base and badly executed in its decline and 
fall. 

The title of Sacred Majesty which the Quakers used to object to 
so much, might be suffered to pass, in these enlightened times, 
as a mere title of courtesy, and unconnected with any constitu. 
tional claim, had it not been much abused, and not merely to the 
purposes of superstition, but of arbitrary power,—I mean by 
such writers as Filmer and others, who assert for the Kings of 
England @ divine right; and considering them as the Lord’s 
anointed, and the vice-gerents of heaven, claimed for them unlaw. 
ful privileges, pernicious exemptions, and unconstitutional autho. 
rities. Who can help smiling to’ see such a man as Sir Robert 
‘Cotton (a great advocate for the Commons in opposition to the 
unconstitutional claims of the Lords) when claiming precedency 
of the Kings of England over those of Spain, write such a pas. 
sage as this: — The Kings of England are anointed as the Kings 
of France, who only have their pretensions over their kingdoms 
derived from miracles, in the cure of the regius morbus, which 
they can effect only, and that of antiquity ; for Edward the Con- 
fessor healed many +.” Who without a smile can see such a man 
as Lord Bacon placing James the First only next to Jesus 
Christ f, whom he would have spokef of as a deity, and conceiv- 
ing, or perhaps rather affecting to concéive, something occult in 
magic and witchcraft, because his Majesty had written a Treatise 
on Witchcraft ?—The unconstitutional doctrine of divine right 
was the talisman which was to effect the dormant state of passive 
obedience ; and who knows not what an abuse of our Constitu- 
tion that introduced, by placing the King above Law, and what 
a strugyle it occasioned to break the delusion? But all this by 

“the bye. 

Tu the kingly office, as exercised in the English Constitution, are 
still united, directly or indirectly, the Whole executive govern. 

ment, 
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_- *. Barelay’s Apology for the Quakers, i 7 

+ A Brief Extract of the Question of Precedency between England and 
Spain, in Cottoni Posthuma. , 

¢ Lord Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, ia the Iatroduction; and in the 
course of bis work, he speaks of witchcraft. 
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ment, and one.third of the Legislature. This was shewn in our 
last essay ; and to some this appears its prime excellence ; to 
others it may seem a radical defect, or perhaps rather its excess. 
How is this, they may ask, to be reconciled to that admired 
maxim of our civil policy, that the executive and legislative should 
be distinct ? 

Politicians have perceived the difficulty ; and they have provid- 
ed, as they suppose, against it, by saying that the important nega- 
tive, the essential toa third estate, is not enforced. ‘True; it 
would be dangerous to enforce it: might not this circumstance 
create a suspicion, in some minds, that it ought not to exist ? 

But the supreme magistrate knows he has a constitutional claim 
to this negative; and while perceiving the expediency, even the 
necessity, of conceding a claim, given him by the Constitution, 
may he not be tempted to use a power which the Constitution 
gives him not, that of controlling or of influencing the other estates 
of the legislature? Might he not, even with some plausibility, 
plead conscience for using this influence ? Some, perhaps, may be pre- 
pared, though unwillingly, to think, that in this power thus exer- 
cised, they have a key to the solution of that well-known maxim, 
‘¢ that corruption is essential to the English Constitution.” And 
those who know the nature and extent of the executive power, 
need not be told, how immense its resources are for recovering 
by influence what it relinquishes from prudence. 

We have been witnesses in our own time of two remarkable in. 
stances, in which the union of the executive and legislative power 
has been felt as a difficulty, almost insuperable. I allude to 
the suspension, through the unfortunate malady of the King, 
of the executive power, as it was said,— but in fact, was it 
not a suspension of the whole legislative power too? Could 
a single law be made? The government, as one forcibly expresses 
it, was paralyzed: what contradictory opinions were advanced ! 
what vague uncertain conclusions drawn! and after all, what 
unconstitutional means devised to keep the machine of the Consti- 
tution in any sort of motion ? 

A man may perceive, or think he perceives, something incon. 
gruous in this system without any thing resembling dislike to the 
mixture of the three powers,—even with a hearty approbation of 
the kingly office. But what he thinks not necessary for any just 
purpose of favour, aggrandizement, or self-protection, may appear 
an excess of power, and therefore a defect in a Constitution. I 
know what is accustomed to be said on this subject. I know how 
dextrous some are in managing the balance. ‘Those who object 
to the union of the executive and legislative power in the person 
of the Supreme Magistrate, would have similar, if not stronger, ob. 
jections to the admission of his Ministers into Parliament. They 
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are part of the executive.power, They are the channels through 
which corruption must flow, if it has a tendency to flow, from the 
Fons Potestatis, the Supreme Magistrate: they may be respon. 
sible, but with their influence responsibility will be but a name ; 
and it seems not to comport with the spirit of a clause in Magna 
Charta, which provides that certain officers should hold no pleas 
of the Crown ;—evidently because they are supposed to be ne. 
cessarily under influence. , 

The supreme magistracy of the Saxons, like that of the ancient 
Germans *, rested, ultimately, on elective principles, though suf. 
ftred often to be hereditary in practice. Thus it continued till 
the Conquest. Without dwelling on any particular period, suf. 
fice it to say, that the supreme magistracy in this country is now 
hereditary in a particular family, but still subject to stipulations, 
and conducted on elective principles. The old doctrine of divine 
indefeasible right is gone by, to the bats and moles ; and an here- 
ditary government, thus circumstanced, is understood to be the 
strength and stay of the English Government. 

But it has been doubted by some, whether what may be the 
strength and stay of the supreme magistracy, may be required in 
any other part of the state, either for the purpose of office or dig- 
nity, or in the interest and stay of. particular families. Sufficient 
-provision seems to be made for all these in. office itself,—in the 
‘means of distinction and favour, always in the hands of a vast exe- 
cutive power, in the means of amassing property by men in offices, 
and the influence which high office always affords for promoting the 
interests of particular families throughout. the country. Great 
_evils may perhaps be conceived by some in this hereditary part 
of our system. It is said, however, by others, amidst some ac- 
knowledged evils, to be the Corinthian capital of our political 
system ; and admired as this provision seems to be by the practice 
of all Europe, I shall, with due submission and respect, pass it; 
just observing, that among our Saxon ancestors, the Ealdorman 
and Earl (if indeed they were not the same) that is, the first off- 
cers in the kingdom, were liable to lose their dignity, both civil 
and military, and aCeorl might arrive at it. The Thegns indeed were 
born so, and the title attached to landed property ; but the rank 
was not exclusive, the most hamble person might attain it, and the 
highest dignitary might lose it. The Adelings or Aithelings + were 
nobles of royal race (but liable to be set aside), and in a more ex. 
tended sense, the magnates regni. 

it has been already observed, in reference to some definitions of 

the 





* Principes ex nobilitate sumunt,—Tacitus de Mor.\Germ. 


+ See Turner's Hist, of the Anglo-Saxuns, Vol. II.) ps 232, and Syel- 
man. Glossar, sub Voce Adelingus, 
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-the English Constitution, that the Church also is a part. The 
Church is interwoven with it-in all our Saxon laws’; the Councils 
of the Church and the Sovereign’s power go hand in hand * ; and, 
as Sir Robert Cotton has observed, “¢ there is a successive record 
of Councils or Convocations less interrupted than of Parliaments ;” 
and its civil rights, though not its doctrines, were provided for by 
Magna Charta. » 

The same theory also occurs in Hoel Dha’s Laws; the King and 
Laics and Scholastics, who, as appears from another place, were 
Clergy, met in one place to frame Laws or Constitations ; the lat. 
ter, the Scholastics, for the express purpose, ‘ that nothing should 
be established that was contrary to the Sacred Scriptures t+.” The 
same theory also occurs in the ‘¢ Lawes and Actes of Parliament 
Maid by King James 1. and his Successours Kinges of Scotland :” 
according to which, not only were the Prelates to appear per- 
sonally in Parliament {, but the ‘ aulde privileges and freedome 
of Halie Kirk was preserved §, and the Civil power and Halie 
Kirk united anent (against) Hereticques, and to support and 
help Halie Kirk ||.” 

At the Reformation, through our separation from the Church of 
Rome, the.union of Church and State became more close, under 
the Roman Pontiff, as Nathaniel Bacon or Selden expresses it, 
* the foundation was neither on the rock nor on good ground, 
but by a gin screwed to the Roman Consistory {.” By our se- 
paration from the Roman Church this gin was actually screwed 
more close, The King became, in regard to the Church, the 
Seigneur Souveraigne ; and if we consider the origin and progress 
of our National Church, it would be found to rest partly on the 
authority of Princes, and partly on our Parliaments; and that 
the whole Constitution of the Church may in fact be considered 
as so many Acts of Parliaments, or rather pong as one great 
Act of Parliament, 

There are those who consider this union of Church and State 
as a most excellent part of our Constitution, Others consider it 
as one of our greatest defects. You cannot form this union, say 
they, without disuniting all parties: you cannot form it, without 
something of a spirit of persecution; and the history of all Non- 
conformists, whether Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, 

Quakers, 


‘ 





* See an Answer to certain Arguments, raised from supposed antiquity, 
and urged by some Members of the Lower House of Parliament, to prove 
that Ecclesiastical Laws ought to be enacted by Temporal men,—Cottoni 
Posthuma. 


+ Leges Wallicm, p. 7. |] Second Parliameni, p. 28. 
t Third Parliament, p, 52. @ Hist. and Political Discourse of 
§ First Parl. p. 1. the Laws and Government of Eng- 


land, Part I. ch. xv. 
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Quakers, Methodists, or Jews, they say, affords proof of it. It 
does not, say they, depend on the present Clergy ; they may be 
able, generous, mild, and enlightened men:——the defect lies 
in the Constitution,—and they trace all the evils of Test-laws, 
exclusive privileges, and such like dividing matters, to this de. 
fect. 

But though this is certainly a part of our Constitution, it may 
be doubted whether it is the best part of it; wor does it seem to 
be an essential in it :—if the Church isa fundamental part of our 
Constitution, we had no right to disunite it from Rome: for the 
union with Rome made part of our Constitution before: and 2 
system of exclusive privileges cannot be made to harmonize with 
the amiable spitit of our Civil Constitution, with any thing great 
in Magna Charta, or that is free and generous and manly and 
enlightened in the mind of a true Englishman. 

France, amidst the many bad lessons she has taught Europe, 
has taught them one that is wise,—how to unite an Established 
Church with a complete (not Joleration—in her Concordat she 
reprobates the word) liberty, at least with an admission of all the 
citizens to the enjoyment of the common rights of citizens, yet 
witlr all due regard to the true interest of an Established Church. 

Thus have 1, amidst great admiration of what is excellent in 
our Constitution (and there is certainly much that is truly excel. 
lent,—our fundamentals are excellent, our Parliaments and our Ju- 
ries ought to be most excellent) pointed out, I hope with all due 
humility, what appear to me some of its defects. I have not gone 
half so far as one of our ancient writers, Andrew Horn, the 
author of the “ Mirrour of Justices,” one of the oldest writers 
on law in this country, and often quoted by Blackstone. Horm 
has not entered on the topics that are the subject of this essay. In 
his chapter “‘ De Abusion,” he enumerates one hundred and fifty- 
five abuses of the Common Law, and subjoins, “ et autres Abu. 
sions, &¢.” His next chapter invades even our GREAT CHAR. 
TER,—“ Les defautes de la grand Charter ;” to which he de- 
votes eight or nine pages. These defaults relate to what more 
‘particularly concerned those times. But two defects in it (if we 
ate to consider that as a Constitution) I shall beg leave to men- 
tion, as unnoticed by him. It makes no provision for Political 
Liberty, in the sense laid down in this essay, and says nothing 
on Parliaments.—The question relative to the best means of pro- 
moting the great fundamental principles.of our Constitution, I 
may perhaps attempt to discuss in a future essay, and, I hope, ina 
tespectful, constitutional manner. In the mean time, I close with 
Andrew Horne’s Summary of his Chapters on Abuses, as a sort of 
literary curiosity, for I believe it was intended for verse, written 

in 
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ia Norman French, as the whele book is (Chapter V. Section the 
frst). 
LES CONTENTS, 
Abusions de la Comon Ley, 
Les defauts de la grand Charter 
Les Reprehensions des Statut de 
Westminster te 24. & Gloucester, 
Le Reprehension de aovel Statut 
De Merchants, 


Oxserver. 





Ant. VI.—A Comparison between Thomson and Cowper as 
Descriptive Poets. 


No descriptive poem in any language has obtained equal popu- 
larity with the Seasons of Thomson, a work of which the descrip. 
tion of rural nature was the proper subject, while moral and phi- 
losophical sentiment was its appendage and decoration. It was 
happily calculated to please as well those whose imaginations 
were readily impressed with the sublime and beautiful, as those 
whose hearts were alive to feelings of tenderness and humanity. It 
found so many readers, that probably no single circumstance has 
contributed so much to that love of the country, and taste for the 
charms of nature, which peculiarly characterise the inhabitants 
of this island, as the early associations formed by the perusal of 
this poem. It also, like all popular compositions, drew after it 
a current of imitation; and it was the model of that exact style 
of painting which is discernible in the performances of most of 
our later descriptive and didactic poets. 

This style is a distinguishing feature of that very singular and 
original poem, the Tusk, a work, the numberless beauties. of 
which have acquired it a popularity scarcely inferior to that of the 
Seasons ; and have secured it a permanent place among the select 
productions of English poetry. Whether it is more properly to 
be arranged in the descriptive or the didactic class, is a question 
of little moment ; but considering it as possessing peculiar ex- 
cellence in the first uf these characters, it may be an interesting 
topic of critical discussion to compare the different manners of 
the Task and the Seasons in the description of natural objects, 
and to estimate their several merits, 

To select a variety of circumstances which shall identify the 
object, and at the same time present it to the imagination in strong 
aad lively colouring, is the essence of poetical description. The 

qualities 
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qualities enumerated must not be so lax and general as to apply 
equally to several species of things (which is the ordinary fault of 
the oriental manner of delineating); nor yet so methodically pre. 
cise as the descriptions in natural history, which are addressed 
more to the intellect than to the imagination. Grand and sublime 
objects are best described by a few bold touches ; for greatness is 
lost by being parcelled into minute portions ; but objects of beau. 
ty and curiosity will bear to be viewed microscopically ; and if 
the particulars are skilfully chosen, the effect is enhanced by dis- 
tinctness. It is also desirable that the circumstances should be 
suggested by personal observation, else, the picture will probably 
be defective in accuracy; Or at least will be marked with the 
faintness of a copy from another’s conceptions. 

No poetical artist can well venture to draw with minuter 
strokes than Thomson has done in the delineations of rural sce- 
nery and occupations which constitute the proper matter or staple 
of his poem, and which are generally both pleasing to contemplate 
and happily selected for the purpose of charactetising the season. 
It would be difficult to determine whether the grand or the agree- 
able objects presented by nature were most congenial to his dispo. 
sition. If his imagination was captivated by the former, his 
heart inclined him to the latter, especially to such as called forth 
kind and benevolent emotions; and as those offered themselves 
most copiously to his observation, they occur most frequently in 
his poem. His scenes of sublimity are chiefly taken from the po- 
Jar and tropical regions, in depicting which, he only transcribes 
(with a poetical pen and fancy, indeed) the descriptions of travel. 
Jers. His home scenery seems to have been almost entirely sug. 
gested by his own remarks, first made when he was a youth on 
the banks of the Tweed, and afterwards enlarged when he was a 
guest or an inhabitant in some of the finest parts of England. A’s 
he rejected no objects, however trivial, which could serve to mark 
the season he was describing, he appears to have thought it in- 


‘cumbent upon him, in order to support the dignity of verse, to 


intermix the figures and phraseology of the higher kinds of 
poetry ; and to this he was particularly induced by the character 
of blank verse, in which he composed ; for this species, being so 
little distinguished from prose by its méasure, had acquired, in the 
practice of several eminent writers, an artificial stateliness of dic- 
tion, more remote from common speech than the usual heroic 
rhyme couplet. This mixture of high-wronght language with a 
humble topic is one of the peculiar features of Thomson’s style 
in descriptive poetry. A few examples will illustrate the manner 

of this combination, 
In Summer a picture is given of hay-making, in which, the va. 
ricties 
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rious operations of that pleasing rural labour are minutely repres 
sented. The following lines are part of the description :-— 
oe 
- Ev’n stooping age is here, and infant hands 


Trail the long rake, or with the fragrant load 


O’ercharg’d, amid the kind oppression roll, 
* * 2 * * * * * 


all in a row 
Advancing broad, or wheeling round the field, 
They spread the breathing harvest to the sun, 


In the autumnal scene of the hare-hunt, when the poor animal 
is put up,— 


* * * she springs amaz’d, and all 
The savage soul of game is up at once, 


The stag, in similar circumstances, 
Gives all his swift aérial soul to flight. 
When a herd of cattle has taken alarm from the attack of a 


swarm of gad-flies,— 


~ * * ° tossing the foam 
They scorn the keeper’ 8 voice, and-scour the plain, 
Thro’ alt the bright severity of noon. ; 


All these quotations afford examplés of that abstraction or ge. 
neralization which is one of the distinctions of poetical language, 
and which, when.in unison with the ‘sibject, and’ ordinary strain 
of the diction, often produces a very “happy effect.’ How far it 
does so in the preceding passages, the reader'may determine ac- 
cording to his own feelings. ‘To me, while the two last appear 
not. only excusable, but worthy of admiration, tig former give the 
perception of turgidity and ifl-applied effort. “The following. 
lines in. the’ description of the vintage, afford a singular mixture of 
vulgar and lofty phraseology :— 


Then comes the crushing swain, the country floats 
And foams unbounded with the mashy flood, 

That by degrees fermented and refin’d, 

Round the rais’d nations pours the cup of joy. 


There are few: pages of the Seasons which do not present some. 
what of this combination of elevated language with common mat. 
ter, which, whatever critical judgment be passed upon it, must 
be regarded as characteristic of the author’s manner, 

Another artifice which he employs to give dignity to a humble 
topic, is to annex to it moral sentiment, and, as it ‘were, human. 
ize the animal natures concerned in the scene. Thus, where he 
has perhaps descended the’ lowest in his eet, ap of a spider 
catching flies in a window, this-insect is termed % 18-6 
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The villain.spider * * * cunning and fierce, 
Mixwre abhorr’d ! 


He is afterwards called the ruffian; and the victim fly, the 
dreadless wanderer ; and the whole action is minutely told in a 
tragical style that would suit the murder of a Duncan or a Cla. 
rence. In like manner, the bear, seeking his winter- retreat, is 
endowed with a human soul :— 


* * with stern patience, scorning weak complaint, 
Hardens his breast against assailing want. 


Whatever be thought of these particular examples, it is presumed 
that no reader of sensibility will object to the pleasing details of 
the passion of the groves, though in some instances the writer may 
have assigned to his feathered pairs feelings which only belong to 
human Jovers. 

The frequent use of compound epithets is another circumstance 
by which Thompson’s diction is strongly marked. These are el. 
liptical modes of expression, by means of which, qualities or at- 
tributes are annexed to a subject in the most concise form pos- 
sible. The effect of this compression is often truly poetical,—a 
striking idea beimg excited by a single word, which it would 
take a line to convey in detail. It is, however, a licence in lan. 
guage, and when arbitrarily framed, with no regard to gramma.- 
tical propriety, is apt to give offence to a correct taste. This 
is the case when the two parts of the compound have no natural 
connection, or stand in no relation to cach other of substantive 
and attribute, or of cause and effect. Thus, in the Seasons, blood- 
happy, meaning happy in the taste of blood; thick-nibbdling, 
standing close and nibbling ; pale.quivering, pale and quivering ; 
Sfair-exposed, fair and exposed ; seem examples of harsh and vi- 
cious formation. In many instances the compounding is effected 
merely by using an adjective adverbially, as, wild-throbbing for 
wildly throbbing ; loose.floating for loosely floating ; where too 
little appears to be gained to justify the licence. Upon the 
whole, Thomson’s employment of this device to render language 
poetical may justly be termed excessive; and it is so characteristic 
of his style, that Brown, in his “Pipe of Tobacco,” has per. 
sonated this poet chiefly by his compound epithets :— 


* * * * forth issue clouds, 
Thought-thrilling, thirst-inciting clouds around, 
And many-mining fires. 


To speak of Thomson generally as a descriptive poet, it may 
then be said, that in choice of subjects, he rejects none that can 
jbe rendered pleasing and i impressive, and that he paints with a 
circumstantial minuteneness that gives the objects clear and dis- 
tinct 
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tinct to the imagination ; that with respect to diction, he is usual- 
ly expressive and energetic, with frequent touches of truly poetic 
imagery, but oceasionally verging to the turgid and cumbrous, 
particularly when he is desirous of elevating a humble topic by a 
pomp of phrase. It may be added, that no poet before him ever 
viewed nature either so extensively or so accurately ; and that 
a benevolent heart, and a soul tutored by philosephy and im. 
pressed by the sentiments of a pure and enlarged theology, conti. 
nually animate his pictures of rural life. 

Of the merit of his versification, different ears have judged very 
differently. ‘That his lines sometimes move heavily beneath an 
overweight of matter, and that they are occasionally harsh and 
unmelodious, is sufficiently perceptible; but, considering the 
length of his poem, such defects may be excused ; and the gene- 
ral flow of his strain’ appears to me equal in harmony to that of 
most composers of blank verse, though rarely attaining excellence. 
As he is said to have been a very uncouth reader of his own 
lines, it is probable that his musical perceptions were not remark. 
ably nice. 

Thomson still bore the palm of descriptive poetry, and his 
manner was the principal object of imitation, when Cowper, who 
had failed of exciting attention by a volume of poems displaying 
abundant genius, but in a repulsive garb, burst on the public 
with his Task. . This work, without professed subject or plan, 
consists of a mixture of description, chiefly rural, and of moral 
and religious sentiment, each introduced as it seems to have sug- 
gested itself to the mind of the author, with no other connection 
than casual association. Educated at a public school, and after- 
wards initiated in the school of the world ; of a temper frank and 
undisguised; naturally inclined to hilarity, but with great ine. 
quality of spirits, which at length plunged him into a morbid me. 
lancholy, and rendered him the victim of a gloomy and appaling 
system of religion; kind and benevolent in his feelings, but con- 
verted by principle to a keen and caustic censor of life and man. 
ners ; long consigned to a retirement in which his chief employ- 
ment and solace was the contemplation of nature ; Cowper brought 
a very extraordinary assemblage of qualities, moral and intel. 
lectual, to give direction to a genius of the first order. A free 
converse with men of the world, and an abhorrence of every 
thing like affectation, in language as well as in manners, had 
formed him to a style purely English, not disdaining a mixture of 
common words, and rendered poetical, not by a lofty cant, but 
by expressions warmed with the vivid imagery that played before 
his fancy. Equally minute and circumstantial with Thomson in 
his mode of description, and by no means fastidious in his choice 
of subjects, in which he was partly influenced by a strong relish 
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for humour, as well as a taste for the beautiful and sublime, he 
sometimes paints in a manner resembling the Dutch or Flemish 
school, but always with touches of the true picturesque. When 
his subject is low, he is content to leave it so, without any effort 
to raise it by the ambitious ornaments of artificial diction, secure 
of interesting his reader by the truth and liveliness of his delinea. 
tion. Thus in his picture of the Woodman, which has been hap- 
pily transferred to canvas, not a word is employed that rises 
above the matter, yet the language could present no other terms 
equally expressive:— — 
‘Shaggy, and lean, and shrewd, with pointed ears, 

And tail cropt short, half-lurcher and half-cur, 

His dog attends him, Close behind his heel 

Now creeps he slow, aud now with many a frisk 

Wide-scampering, snatches up the drifted stiow 

With ivory teeth, or ploughs it with his snout, 

Then shakes his powder’d coat, and barks for joy. 

Heedless of all his pranks, the sturdy churl 

Moves right toward the mark, nor stops for aught 

But now and then, with pressure of his thumb, 

T’ adjust the fragrant charge of a short tube 

That fames beneath his nose.. The trailing cloud 

Streams far behind him, scenting all the air, 


The Carrier, in a snow-storm,— 


With half-shut eyes, and pucker’d cheeks, and teeth ® 
Presented bare against the storm,— 


is a draught of the same kind, something more bordering on the 
Dutch style, but perfect as a copy of reality. In both these pas. 
sages, words are found which could not have suggested them. 
selves to Thomson, or if they had, would scarcely have been ad. 
mitted ; yet what reader of true taste would change them? This 
masculine vigour of vernacular diction, which is characteristic of 
Cowper’s style, and in which it resembles that of Dryden, by no 
means precludes (any more than it did in that poet) the highest 
degree of grace and elegance when those qualities are congenial 
with the subject. What-can surpass in gracefulness of language, 
as well as in beauty of imagery, his enumeration of plants in 
the flowering-shrubbery ?—The tall guelder-rose 


throwing up into the darkest gloom 
Of neighb’ring cypress, or more sable yew, 
Her silver globes, light as the foamy surf 
That the wind severs from the broken wave. 
* * * e ” . * * 
* * * * ~ * * a 
* * * * * luxuriant above all 
The jasmine, throwing wide her elegant sweets, 
The deep dark green of whose unvarnish’d leaf % 
Makes more conspicuous, and illumines more, 
The bright profusion of her scattei’d stars, 
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If the passage in which these lines are contained be compared 
with a resembling one in Thomson describing the flowers that 
blow from early Spring to Summer, it will appear, that whi!st the 
latter poet attempts little more than to annex to each some mark 
of distinction properly belonging to it, the former associates with 
the subject of his description some idea of the imagination which 
enhances its effect by parallelism. Nothing denotes the mind of a 
poet so much as this operation of the fancy when objects are pre- 
sented to the external senses, 

That Thomson was in general an exact, as well as a minute, 
observer of nature is evinced in almost every page of the Seasons ; 
yet there are some instances in which Cowper, touching upon the 
same circumstances with him, has displayed superior correctness. 
Thus, where Thomson, with a truly picturesque selection of in. 
cidents, represents the effects of a hard frost, he augments the real 
wonders of the scene by painting a cascade as if it were congealed 
into ice at the instant of falling :— 


+ ” * the dumb cascade, 
Whose idle torrents only seem to roar, 


But this is an impossibility, and is regarded as such by Cowper, 
who has formed a beautiful frost-picture from the opposite ap- 
pearances. Speaking of a siream stealing away beneath its frozen 
surface, he says,— 

Not so, where scornful of a check, it leaps 
The mill-dam, dashes on the restless wheel, 
And wantons in the pebbly gulf below, 

No frost can bind it there: its utmost force 
Can but arrest the light and smokey mist 
That in its fall the liquid sheet throws wide. 


In this passage, too, Cowper is more accurate in the silent 
stealthy flow of the frost-bound stream, than Thomson, who, pro. 
bably for the sake of poetical effect, represents it as indignantly 
murmuring at its chains :— 


The whole imprison’d river growls below. 


Cowper’s exactness was probably owing to his having been, from 
his situation, an observer of nature at an advanced period of life, 
when the novelty of common objects being exhausted, the 
rural solitary is reduced to pry more closely into surrounding 
‘scenes, in order to excite a new interest in them. Hence, his 
observations are commonly of a more curious and recondite kind 
.than these of Thomson, who usually takes what lies obvious up- 
‘on the surface of things. [very reader of the Seasons has ad. 
inired the pleasing description of the red-breast, ‘* paying to trust. 
ed man his annual visit: it is recognized for perfect mature, be. 
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cause every one has witnessed the reality: but few in their-win. 
ter walks have made those remarks on the same bird which dic. 
tated to Cowper the following lines :— 


The red-breast warbles still, bat is content 

With slender notes and more than half suppress’d. 
Pleas’d with his solitude, and flitting light 

From spray th spray, where’er he rests he shakes 
From many a twig the pendant drops of ice, 
That tinkle in the wither’d leaves below. 


This picture is equally natural with the former, and has the 
additional merit of furnishing new images to the fancy. It was 
from such a mature and deliberate study of nature that Mr. White 
of Selborne derived that store of curious observations, which he 
has presented in the most entertaining miscellany of natural-his- 
tory that was ever composed. 

Both of these poets occasionally employ personification, which is 
a kind of abstract and comprehensive description, ‘To the poet 
of the Seasons it was an obvious piece of mechanism that each 
should make its entrance as a living figure; distinguished by 
some characteristics of that portion of the year of which it was 
the harbinger; but it cannot be said that in these dranghts he 
has displayed much fancy. The epithet of “ etherial Mildness” 
which he gives to Spring presents no visual image; and it has 


been justly objected by Miss Seward, that the * shower of sha.’ 


dowing roses” in which she descends is an usurpation upon the pro- 
perty of Summer. ‘To Summer is assigned nothing more than 
** refulgent youth,” and an * ardent look.” Autumn has the 
common hearings of the sickle and wheaten sheaf, with which he, 
or she, is otidly said to be “crowned:” and Winter is only 
marked by the qualities of gloom and surliness. The other 
sketches of personification in his poem are too slight to merit no- 
tice. 

The case is very different with Cowper. His powerful imagi- 
nation was equal to those creative exertions which are perhaps 
the highest triumph of poetry; and though his purpose in the 
Task did not urge him to frequent attempts of this kind; yet he 
has exhibited specimens which in grandeur and elegance have 
scarcely ever been surpassed, His personified figures of Winter 
aud of Evening wiil justify this assertion to every reader sus- 
ceptible of the charms of pure poetry; and, I think, clearly es- 
tablish his claim to a higher seat on Parnassus than that occupied 
by Thomson. R 

The descriptive matter in the Seasons is diversified by some lit. 
tle history-pieces, the subjects of which have a reference to that 
part of the year in which they are introduced. It is generally 
adwitted that the style of Thomsen is little suited to the narra. 
tive 
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tive of common life. Destitute of ease, and wholly unlike the lan. 
guage of real conversation, it proves an awkward vehicle for the 
dialogue and incidents of story-telling ;, and though an interest is 
excited by the pathetic of the circumstances, as in the maid struck 
by lightning, and the man lost in the snow, it owes nothing to 
the manner of narration. Cowper, on the contrary, was a master 
in this style. He perfectly understood common speech, and could 
readily accommodate his phraseology to his subject. The touch. 
ing story of Crazy Kate, and the various passages in which he al. 
ludes to the melancholy history of his own life, are examples of 
the true natural mode of narrating ; of which many more instances 
might be adduced from his other poems. 

As the versification of Thomson has been mentioned, it will be 
proper, by way of comparison, to say something of that of Cow. 
per. His blank verse is in general the apparently negligent effu. 
sion of one who, pouring out his thoughts in exuberance, does not 
long study to put them into measure. But he evidently possessed 
a musical and practised ear; and his irregularities are not always 
without design, It is known that in his version of Homer he paid 
very particular attention to the melody of his lines and its adap. 
tation to the subject ; and if, in the Task, his mind was more oc. 
cupied with the sentiments, there are not wanting passages the 
flow of which is remarkably harmonious. One example shall suf. 
fice for a proof of his talent in this respect :— 


How soft the musie of those village bells 
Falling at intervals upon the ear 

Tn cadence sweet! now dying all away, 
Now pealing loud again, and louder still, 
Clear and sonorous as the gale comes on. 


A fine ear is, then, another poetical requisite in which nature 
seems to have been more liberal to Cowper than to Thomson. It 
would, perhaps be easy to quote from the latter, instances in 
which harsh or appaling sounds are happily imitated, for our lan. 
guage abounds with words which echo toues of that class; but to 
make English verse “ discourse eloquent music” is a much more 
difficult task. 

Such appear to me to be the principal characteristics of these 
two original poets in that delineation of natural objects and the . 
incidents of rural life, for which both are so justly admired. 
Thomson is so far entitled to the first place, that if his minute 


style of painting had not obtained admission into English poetry, 


the descriptions in the Task would probably never have existed : 
yet Cowper cannot be denominated an imitator in them, since his 
manpver is entirely his own, and the objects he has represented 
were evidently suggested by individual observation. Between the 
two poems no comparison can subsist ; for while the Scasons is the 
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completion of an extensive plan, necessarily comprizing a great va. 
ricty of topics, most of which would occur to every poetical mind 
occupied in the same design; the Task owes nothing to a pre. 
conceived argument, but is the extemporancous product of the 
very singular mind and genius of the author. It had no model, 
aud can have no parallel. 


. J. A. 





Ant VII.—On the different Grounds of Religious Persecution. 


In the history of persecution on account of religion, an attentive 
observer will distinguish two sets of motives which have induced 
men to inflict upon their fellow-creatures those pains and penalties 
by which the assertion of private opinion in matters deemed sa. 
cred has in almost all countries been restrained. Of these, one 
set may be denominated purely religious; that is, they spring 
from a persuasion of the truth of that system of faith and wor. 
ship which has been adopted by the state, and which education and 
habit have consecrated to such a degree, that any dissent from it 
strikes its votaries with a perception of impiety. The other set 
is purely political, arising from an arbitrary connexion between 
some form of civil polity, and a religious establishment, so that 
an attack upon the latter is. thought to endanger the safety of the 
former. These motivés are so different in their nature, that the . 
persons severally actuated by them will conduct themselves by 
very different rules; and although they may occasionally concur 
in certain practical measures, yet, radically differing in their ob- 
jects, such concurrence will not be general or perpetual. From 
which of these classes of persecutors the greatest evils have pro. 
ceeded, and which are the most inveterate foes to the rights of 
mankind, are enquiries that cannot fail of being interesting and in. 
structive. Let us enter upon them under the guidance of historical 
fact, and the acknowledged principles of human nature. 

One of the most important differences among religions with res. 
pect to their influence on society, is that of their exclusive or their 
accommodating character; in other words, whether they assume 
to be the only true and allowable religion, or concede to others an 
equal authority and authenticity in the countries which have re- 
ceived them, The religions of heathenism were of the latter de. 
scription. Each nation, adopting such deities and forms of ado. 
ration as ancient tradition or later superstition had recommended 
to it, framed a theological system for itself, as it did a code of 
aws, without. calling in question the right of a neighbour to do 
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the like. Each would naturally give a preference to its own ; but 
supposing that every religion was best suited to the genius of the 
country embracing it, no one would feel an inducement to propa- 
gate its particular tenets beyond the limits of its own territory. 
Even when dominion was extended by conquest, it was usual for 
the victors to suffer the vanquished to retain their own rites, un- 
less when they were made a call to rebellion. These local faiths 
were, however, implicitly received where they were legally estab. 
lished, and every instance of open disrespect or disbelief shown 
towards them was severely animadverted upon; so that liberty of 
discussion upon theological topics was a principle by no’ means 
admitted, at least where it seemed to oppugn the ritual of the 
state. Socrates, though he always inculcated the obligation of 
conformity to the national religion, was condemned on the charge 
of innovating. in his lectures on divinity; and there are other ex- 
amples in the records of Grecian philosophy, of capital punish. 
ment inflicted upon alleged atheists and freethinkers. These 
were, indeed, rare and individual instances ; fur, as compliance 
with the public forms of worship was by no philosophical sect re. 
garded as criminal, none of them, as sects, were exposed to perse- 
cution. On. this account, the history of religious persecution 
among the nations of antiquity is very scanty. The fire of zeal 
Jay dormant for want of fuel; and the extent of its operation on 
the human mind remained a yet untried experiment. The Jews, 
indeed, whose purer theology forbade the most distant participa. 
tion in the rites of idolatry, were sometimes put to severe trials of 
their fortitude by the pride and tyranny of their conquerors, which 
they generally went through with the most unyielding firmness ; 
but their pious scruples were more commonly respected by their 
masters. 

The introdyction of the Christian religion was the event which 
gave full scope to the propensity of mankind to inflict, and the 
capacity to endure, persecution on a religious account. With the 
exclusive character of Judaism with respect to its doctrines and 
the object of its worship, it united such powerful motives deriv. 
ed from a future state of existence, that its votaries were incited 
by every feeling in the human breast to labour for its propaga. 
tion. It was no longer a matter of indifference to a friend of 
mankind who was a Christian, what religion was professed by 
others ; they must either receive his own, or, according to his no- 
tions, incur the most dreadful punishment. The greatest possible 
benefit had been offered to the world, but there had been annexed 
to it an equal weight of penalty on its rejection. The imme. 


. diate consequence of this sentiment was an ardent zeal in the new 


converts to propagate their own religious opinions, and to subvert 
all the received systems, which, while it rapidly promoted their 
E3 cause, 
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cause, exposed them at different times to violent persecutions 
from the ruling powers. Unable to enter into the scruples of the 
Christians, indignant at the contemp: with which they treated the 
public rites of their country, and alarmed at their bold attempts 
to abrogate them, the heathen magistrates regarded these new sec. 
taries as impious and dangerous innovators, who were to be chas. 
tised, or even extirpated, by the hand of power. ‘The measures 
consequently adopted were sometimes severe and sanguinary, 
sometimes more lenient and remiss, according to the temper of 
the sovereign. ‘These persecutions, however, did not perfectly 
correspond to the character of religious, at least on the part of 
those who inflicted them; since their purpose was not to compel 
the adoption of any particular system of theological faith, but to 

silence or suppress ohe which was the assailant of all others. 
Christianity at length triumphed over all its opponents, and 
became allied to supreme power. ‘Thenceforth the object of per- 
secution was changed, and it assumed its proper and peculiar na. 
ture. It was first turned, as might be expected, against the van- 
quished religion; but here it encountered a very unequal adver- 
sary. There was nothing in the principle of polytheism that 
could induce its votaries to suffer rather than comply, at least ex. 
terually, with new rites enjoined by imperial authority: and af. 
ter some struggles excited by popular superstition, the whole 
frame of heathenism silently dissolved away. But in the bosom 
of Christianity itself soon sprung up antagonists who, animated 
with a similar spirit, engaged in civil war upon equal terms. From 
a very early period differences of opinion prevailed among the 
Christian converts respecting the tenets of their religion; and 
as enquiry became more curious and refined, these differences mul. 
tiplied, while each sect and party attached the greatest importance 
to those points which were at issue between them and their oppo. 
nents. It was common to them all to hold, that the first of hu- 
man concerns was the preservation of the purity and unify of the 
faith—that no considerations relative to this world could stand in 
any competition with this great object—and that it would be cul- 
pable leuity to indulge erring brethren in the profession, and still 
more in the propagation, of heresics endangering the safety of im- 
mortal souls. From these maxims proceeded that inexhaustible 
fund of religious contentions which has agitated the Christian world, 
and which, when power took part in the strife, infallibly pro. 
duced persecution ; for it was uot in human nature that persons 
possessed of power should refrain from making use of it to give 
a preponderance to thet party which in their epinion was the 
champion of truihs infinitely important to mankind. Although 
worldly passions and interests soon mixed in these disputes, yet 
their origin was purely doctrinal. They sprung from different in- 
terpretations 
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terpretations of Scripture, and different degrees of authority 
attached to the fathers of the church; and had no reference either 
to the rights of sovereigns, or to the prerogatives of the hierarchy. 
Of what personal consequence was it either to emperors or popes 
whether the Arian or the Athanasian hypothesis, by which the 
Christian world was at one time almost equally divided, should 
finally prevail in the contest? Many controversies of this kind 
are still subsisting even in countries where free discussion of theo. 
logical topics is permitted: nor, without a new revelation of the 
divine will, does it appear possible that they can be terminated. la 
the mean time, the absolute necessity of a right faith to salvation, 
is a dogma of all establislied churches, and of the greater part of 
sects, 

Persecution, then, on a religious account, which, in the times 
of heathenism, had no other object than to avenge insults offered 
to the deities recognized by the state, and to support the civil in. 
stitutions blended with their worship; acquired, under the pre. 
valence of Christianity, the new and more imperative motive of 
maintaining and propagating rites and doctrines essential to the 
happiness of mankind during an endless series of ages, and conse~ 
quently of infinitely greater moment than any temporal interests, 
The heathen magistrate did not conceive that he had any concern 
with the truth or error of opinions, or their influence upon that. 
future condition of men, of which he had very uncertain notions 3 
and he was satisfied with external compliance with the forms of 
religion adopted by the state over which he presided. ‘The 
Christian sovereign, with a more extended, if erroneous, philan. 
thropy, was actuated by a zeal for securing the eternal welfare of 
the people committed to his charge, and therefore could not con. 
nive at errors, however peaceable, which were adverse to the only, 
true faith. It was not long, however, that this motive operated 
singly. When particular churches were become powerful and 
opulent, they naturally contended with each other for supériority, 
and civil rulers tock part with them as it suited their interests. 
They were in return assisted by the spiritual arms of that churcly 
which they espoused; and thus arose the same union between sa. 
cred and profane authority which had prevailed under the various 
forms of heathenism, But the consequences of this alliance were 
much more injurious to the peace of the world im its renewed 
state: for, theological systems contending now not for defence, 
but for conquest, and numbers being warmed with a zeal prompt. 
ing both to inflict and to endure persecution, an intestine war 
commenced among the professors of Christianity, which has mark. 
ed with traces of blood the ecclesiastical history of almost every 
European nation. Itis with relation to this modern period of the 
world that the proposed enquiry particularly applies; namely, 
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what are the distinctive characters of the persecution originating 
from pure religious real, and of that excited by worldly policy ; 
and which is most to be dreaded ? 

. The solution of these questions is rendered more difficult on ac. 


count of the complication of both kinds in most of the instances of , 


actual persecution, and even in the motives of the principal actors 
in them. For as, on the one hand, it is not easy to find a public 
character whose religious zeal is free from all mixture of temporal 
considerations, so, on the other, the examples are rare of mere 
men of the world who have so completely discarded ‘all that the, 
nurse and that the priest have taught,” as not to feel a partiality for 
the system of belief in which they have been educated, If we go 
through the catalogue of those pontiffs whose steady and unrelent. 
ing policy raised the see of Rome to a height above the thrones of 
the greatest monarchs, we shall discover, indeed, much scandalous, 
profligacy and inordinate ambition united with the persecuting 
spirit, but seldom without tokens of bigotry and superstition, in- 
dicating real belief in the dogmas of their church. Leo the 
Tenth, were the saying attributed to him genuine, concerning “¢ the 
gainful fable of Christ,” might, indeed, be reckoned a mere poa 
litical priest, who opposed the reformation only because it was 
hostile to his power; but several of the fiercest mainsainers of the 
claims of Rome were strictly attached to its rites and doctrines, 
Among royal and secular persecutors the same mixture of motives 
may be discerned. The expulsion of the Moors from Spain was a. 
measure dictated in part by bigotry, and in part by the political 
purpose of removing across the sea a people who were in close 
correspondence with the inveteraté foes of the Christian name. 
Henry VIII. burned Papists and Protestants in the same fire; the 
first as rebellious partisans of the Pope’s supremacy; the second 
as impious oppugners of those tenets of the catholic church which 
he still supported: and he showed his greater lenity towards the 
first, who were his political victims, by suffering them to be 
strangled before the fire was applied. Francis l. who, as a Most 
Christian king, committed his own Protestant subjects to the 
flames, as a king of France, leagued with the German Protest. 
ants against the House of Austria. 

But whilst the history of persecution abounds in cases of this 
complex kind, there are a suilicient number of instances in which 
religion and policy acted separately, to afford a» comparison be. 
tween their different modes of action and final results. As the 
objects of the two classes of persecutors were essentially different, 
their measures were not likely to be the same. Nothing less 
than the extirpation of heresy could satisfy those who were in. 


cited by zeal for what they regarded as the only true faith ; where. 


as disabling dissidents from disturbing the public peace, or endan« 
gering 
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gering the government, would suffice those who took up the matter 
as mere statesmen. ‘The first would slight all considerations of 
utility, and refuse any compromise for the purpose of averting 
dangerous extremities: the second would weigh the evil against 
the good, and rather aim at palliation, than run the risk of a vio- 
lent and uncertain cure. Both might conduct their schemes with 
perfect disregard of the common feelings of humanity; but the 
first, borne up by the consciousness that they were consulting the 
dearest interests of mankind, would be rendered indifferent even to 
the reputation of lenity ; while the second, having no other pretext 
than the temporal good of society, would feel some restraint 
from the public odium usually attached to extreme severity. 

The Court of Inquisition presents the completest example of 
systematic persecution on a simply religious account ; for although 
it was probably at its origin encouraged by the Popes as a support 
to their usurped authority, yet in its national adoption by the Spa. 
niards and Portuguese it had no other object than that of preserv. 
ing the purity of the faith. Indeed nothing could be more mani~ 
festly impolitic than its rigours towards peaceable citizens engaged 
in commerce or useful arts, whom, as suspected Jews or heretics, 
it imprisoned, or drove to foreign countries, Actuated by an 
uniform spirit, and true to its object, it has never felt the com- 
punctions of pity or the emotions of shame, but has even braved 
the public odium by making splendid spectacles of its horrid execu 
tions, and compelling the attendance of the first persons of the state, 
It cannot be doubted that there have been in those countries wise 
statesmen, who, though sincerely at‘ached to their religion, la. 
meuted the impolicy as well as the cruelty of these severities ; but 
it was not safe for them to raise their voices against predominant 
bigotry. 

The measures employed at different periods against the Hugo. 
nots in France well illustrate the spirit of the two species of perse. 
cution. After some respite from the ferocity of Francis 1., they 
acquired consequence enough to become a party in the state ; and 
during the subsequent reigns they occasionally served the ambi. 
tious views of princes of the blood and great nobles, and endur- 
ed and intlicted many calamities ina series of civil wars, gene- 
rally excited by the bigotry and bad faith of their adversaries, 
They were at one time so powerful that it seemed dubious.in 
which religion the kingdom of France would finally settle; and 
Catharine de Medicis, whose only religion was the love of power, 
began, it is said, coolly to balance between praying in Latin 
and praying in French, ‘That perfidious woman at length, in con. 
cert with the bigotted Catholics, at the head of whom was the 

_ House of Guise, planned the execrable massacre which to the end 
of time will remain a foul blet on the age and nation, With res. 
pect 
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pect to her, this was not a religious persecution, but a coup-d’. 
etat, the object of which was the ruin of a party too powerful to 
be suppressed by open force; it could, not, however, have been 
Carried into execution without the aid of that inveterate hatred 
which the zealous Catholics bore to the Protestants, and which 
perpetually urged them to contrive their utter extirpation. Not- 
withstanding all the blood shed by the massacre, we find the Hu- 
gonots still formidable enough to obtain a treaty confirming their 
privileges ; and the possession of cautionary towns placed them 
almost in the situation of an independent republic in the heart of 
the monarchy. When Richelieu formed the project of laying all 
subordinate power in France at the foot of the throne, the Hu- 
gonot party, which had formed defensive leagues with foreign po- 
tentates, was naturally an object of his attack. By the capture of 


Rochelle he reduced it from a party to a sect; and being, though. 


a cardinal, more of a statesman than an ecclesiastic, he was con- 
tented to let the Protestants live as quiet religionists, indulged in 
the exercise of their worship and the common rights of citizens ; 
and they became thenceforth some of the most industrious and va. 
tuable members of the community. In this condition they conti- 
nued, till Louis XIV., governed by Jesuits, and compounding for 
his immoralities by excess of religious zeal, undertook the pious 
office of converting his Protestant subjects. For this purpose. he 
repealed the edict of Nantes, the charter of their privileges, and 
subjected them to a rigour of persecution which drove numbers of 
those who were not converted, to foreign countries, whither they 
carried their ingenious arts and industry. Such was the final tri- 
umph of bigotry over policy ! 

The bloody persecutions in the Low-countries under Philip IH, 
of Spain, and his willing instrument the Duke of Alva, had their 
source chiefly in the bigotry of that monarch ; who probably af. 
firmed with truth, that he had rather be master of a single town 
of unmixed Catholics, than of a kingdom contaminated with here. 
sy. He had also, it is true, the design of annulling the civil pri. 
vileges of those provinces; but his attempts to introduce the inqui- 
sition were the immediate cause of their rebellion ; and he was not 
satisfied with recovering the obedience of the ten Flemish pro. 
Vinces, without establishing in them a system of intolerance, 
which produced the expulsion of the Protestant inhabitants with 
their property and manufactures; an event from which the de. 
cline of the great commercial cities in that part of the Austrian 
dominions may be dated. 

The most sanguinary persecution which England has witnessed 
was that of the Protestants in Mary’s reign, which was instigated 
solely by the furious zeal of the Queen; for the loyalty of her 
Protestant subjects at her succession was unimpeachable, and her 
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throne was perfectly secure. Such was the fanatical violence of 
her proceedings, that even her bigotted husband, Philip, inter- 
posed to mitigate it; and Cardinal Pole from Rome itself was 
continually urging her to a degree of moderation. She left 
behind her that horror of Popery in the minds of Englishmen 
which no length of time will probably extinguish, and which on 
many occasions has influenced the national politics. ‘The Catho- 
lics have industriously attempted to parallel the cruelties of 
Mary’s persecution, by the severities exercised against themselves 
in the reign of her successor; but the cases are entirely different. 
Elizabeth, in her religious system, deviated not very widely from. 
the church of Rome, which, by the majority of Protestant episco- 
palians, was regarded as a true, though a corrupted, church, She 
was therefore little actuated by converting zeal ; and her Catholic 
subjects might have lived unmolested under her rule, had they not 
been perpetually engaged in plots against her person and govern. 
ment. It was therefore as traitors, not as Romish priests, that so 
many Jesuits and other emissaries of Rome suffered death during 
the reign of Elizabeth. 

Had the gunpowder-plot*taken effect, the English history 
would have presented a more horrid instance of the consequences 
of religious hatred than the annals of any age or nation perhaps 
afford ; but it would be unjust to impute to the spirit of the Ca- 
tholics as a body, an atrocity which appears to have been gene- 
rated in the minds of only a few violent fanatics. James himself 
so understood it; and his temper disposing him to be more inti- 
midated than exasperated by the attempt, and he having besides 
measures to keep with the principal Catholic courts, the severities 
against popery in his reign were only of a defensive kind. Per- 
secution indeed now began to take an opposite turn, and Puritan- 
ism was the object against which the efforts of power were princi- 
pally directed. In discountenancing this sect, political consider. 
ations chiefly operated; for the Puritans formed a party in the 
state which held maxims in direct opposition to the high monar- 
chical principles inculcated from the throne. The royal adage,— 
“No bishop, no king,” ecclesiastically converted into ** No 
king, no bishop,” united crown and mitre against a sect supposed 
equally hostile to both: avd in the reigns of James and his son, 
all the rigour of a political persecution was let loose upon the ob- 
noxious party. Its severities were, however, enhanced by the 
mixture of religious bigotry. Laud, in whom a domineering spi- 
rit was joined with weak superstition, proceeded with the rancour 
of a priestly zealot against the contemners of rites and ceremo. 
nies, which he regarded as of the most sacred authority ; and to his 
violence (condemned by all the prudent of his own party) may be 
attributed much of that disaffection which involved the nation 7 
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civil war. When the Presbyterians came into power, they: dis- 
played a persecuting zeal uncontrouled by those political consi, 
derations, which should at least have obliged them to tolerate sec- 
taries equally adverse with themselves to episcopacy. Cromwell, 
whose interests connected him with the independents, and who, 
hesides, appears to have been tolerant by principle, interposed to 
moderate their severity: it is well known that he saved the life 
of the Socinian Biddle, by banishing him to the Scilly isles, with a 
pension for his maintenance. 

‘The persecution which the Presbyterians retaljated upon the 
episcopalians, was returned upon them with usury after the Resto- 
ration, and has continued to press on them, with more or less 
weight, ever since that period. The actual infliction of penalties 
for noneonformity has varied according to political events; but 
the spirit of the predominant party was fully displayed near the 
close of the reign of the weak and bigotted Ann, whose death 
alone, and the succession of the House of Hanover, could huve saved 
the Dissenters from a renewal of the worst oppressions of the reign 
of Charles If. How far, indeed, the opposition of an Established 
Clergy to the toleration of separatists is owing to religious zeal, 
and how far to jealousy respecting their dignities and emolu, 
ments, will always be questionable ; but when the laity join them, 
no personal object being at stake, the motive cannot be doubted! 
When the Earl of Nottingham, after writing a book against 
“risnism, brought ina Bill to inflict heavy pains and penalties 
on the oppuguérs of the Trinitarian doctrines, he might claim full 
credit for sincere bigotry. 

A review of the whole matter above stated, which might have 
been much extended by a larger reference to historical facts, will 
apparently justify the following conclusions :—That when the ad. 
herents of one religion persecute those of another merely on ac. 
count of the exclusive truth of their own, and its infinite import. 
ance to the welfare of mankind, no other limit can be assigned to 
the duration or degree of such persecution, than that of accom. 
plishing its purpose, which is, the extirpation of error: so that 
the very purity of its motives renders it incapable of lenity or re. 
laxation : That, on the other hand, a persecution the objects of 
which are political, will be limited by the views of that policy, 
which will change according to circumstances ; and if experience 
has shewn that religious persecution has always been detrimental 
to the civil interests of a country, it may. be expected that the 
time will come when statesmen will be sufficiently enlightened en- 
tirely to put an end to it. This desirable termination would 
sooner and more certainly be effected, if men, retaining their 
religious fervour, were to receive it as an irrefragable maxim, that 
human power has nothing to do in matters of religion forther than 
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a regard to decency and morality require ; and that, consequently, 
every interference on its part to give a preponderance to one 
system of faith over another is highly unjust and criminal. But 
it is to be feared, that the zealots for peculiar doctrines will be 
unwilling to admit the truth of this maxim, at least so long as 
they expect power will be on their side; and if the present pe. 
riod is marked by unusual zeal for such doctrines, it will be in. 
incumbent on the friends of liberty, civil and religious, closely to 
watch its machinations. Such a zeal is by nature intolerant, and 
only wears the mask of moderation when under controul. It can 
hardly be supposed that they who consign all who differ from 
them to eternal punishment in another world, would refrain from 
bestowing a little chastisement upon them in this world, were the 
vod put into their hands. 





Arr. VIIL.—On the Genins and Character of Hogarth; with 
some Remarks on a Passage in the Writings of the late 
Mr. Barry. 


One of the earliest and noblest enjoyments I had when a boy was 
in the contemplation of those capital prints by Hogarth, the Har- 
lot's and Rake’s Progresses, which, along with some others, hung 
upon the walls of a great hall in an old-fashioned house in 
shire, and seemed the solitary tenants (with myself) of that anti- 
quated and life.deserted apartment. 

Recollection of the manner in which those prints used to affect 
me, has often made me wonder, when I have heard Hogarth de- 
scribed as a mere comic painter, as one whose chief ambition was 
to raise alaugh. ‘To deny that there are throughout the prints 
which I have mentioned circumstances -introduced of a laughable 
tendency, would be to run counter to the common notions of man- 
kind ; but to suppose that in their ruling character they appeal 
chiefly to the risible faculty, and not first and foremost to the 
very heart of man, its best and most serious feelings, would be to 
mistake no less grossly their aim and purpose. A set of severer 
Satires (for they are not so much Comedies, which they have 
been likened to, as they are strong and masculine Satires) less 
mingled with any thing of mere fun, were never written upon pa. 
per, or graven upon copper. They resemble Juvenal, or the sa- 
tiric touches in Timon of Athens. 

I was pleased with the reply of a gentleman, who being asked 
which book he esteemed most in his library, answered,—“ Shak. 
speare ;”” being asked which he esteemed next best, replied,— 

¢ Wlogarth,” 
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* TIogarth.” His graphic representations are indeed books: they 
have the teeming, fruitful, suggestive meaning of words. Other 
pictures we look at,—his prints we read. 

{n pursuance of this parallel, I have sometimes entertained my- 
self with comparing the Timon of Athens of Shakspeare (which I 
have just mentioned) and Hogarth’s Rake’s Progress together. 
The story, the moral, in both is nearly the same. The wild course 
of riot and extravagance, ending in the one with driving the Pro. 
digal from the society of men into the solitude of the deserts, and 
in the other with conducting the Rake through his several stages of 
dissipation into the still more complete desolations of the mad- 
house, in the play and in the picture are described with almost 
equal force and nature. The levee of the Rake, which forms the 
subject of the second plate in the series, is almost a transcript of 
Timon’s Levee in the opening scene of that play. We find a de- 
dicating poet, and other similar characters, in both. 

The concluding scene in the Rake’s Progress is perhaps supe- 
rior to the last scenes of Timon. If we seek for something of 
kindred .excellence in poetry, it must be in the scenes of Lear’s 
beginning madness, where the King and the Fool and the Tom-.o*. 
Bedlam conspire to produce such a medley of mirth checked by 
misery, and misery rebuked by mirth ; where the society of those 
“strange bed-fellows” which misfortunes have brought Lear ac. 
quainted with, so finely sets forth the destitute state of the mo. 
narch, while the lunatic bans of the one, and the disjointed say. 
ings and wild but pregnant ajlusions of the other, so wonderfully 
sympathize with that confusion, which they seem to assist in the 
production of, in the senses of that ** child-changed father.” 

In the scene in Bedlam, which terminates the Rake’s Progress, 
we find the same assortment of the ludicrous with the terrible. 
Here is desperate madness, the overturning of originally strong 
thinking faculties, at which we shudder, as we contemplate the 
duration and pressure of affliction which it must have asked to de. 
stroy such a building ;—and here is the gradual hurtless lapse in. 
to idiocy, of faculties, which at their best of times never having 
been strong, we look upon the consummation of their decay with 
no more of pity than is consistent'with a smile. The mad tay. 
lor, the poor driveller that has gone out of his wits (and truly he 
appears to have had no great journey to go to get past their con- 
fines) for the love of Charming Betty Cureless,—these half. 
Jaughable scarce-pitiable objects take off from the horror which 
the principal figure would of itsclf raise, at the same time that 
they assist the feeling of the scene by contributing to the general 
notion of its subject :-— 

Madness, theu chaos of the brain, 
What art, that pleasure giv’st, and pain? 
Tyranay of Fancy’s reiga! 
Mechanic 
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Mechanic Fancy, that can build 

Vast labyrinths and mazes wild, 

With rule disjointed, shapeless measure, 
Fill’d with horror, fill’d with pleasure ! 
Shapes of horror, that would even 

Cast doubts of mercy upon heaven, 
Shapes of pleasure, that, but seen, 
Would split the shaking sides of spleen *, 


Is it carrying the spirit of comparison to excess to remark, that 
in the poor kneeling weeping female, who accompanies her se- 
ducer in his sad decay, there is something analogous to Kent, or 
Caius, as he delights rather to be called, in Lear,—the noblest pat- 
tern of virtue which even Shakspeare has conceived,—who fol. 
lows his royal master in banishment, that had pronounced his ba- 
nishment, and forgetful at once of his wrongs and dignities, tak- 
ing on himself the disguise of a menial, retains his fidelity to the 
figure, his loyalty to the carcass, the shadow, the shell and empty 
husk of Lear? 

In the perusal of a book, or of a picture, much of the impres- 
sion which we receive depends upon the habit of mind which we 
bring with us to such perusal. - The same circumstance may make 
one person laugh, which shall render another very serious; or 
in the same person the first impression may be corrected by after. 
thought. The misemployed incongruous characters at the Har- 
lot's Funeral, on a superficial inspection, provoke to laughter ; 
but when we have sacrificed the first emotion to levity, a very dif. 
ferent frame of mind succeeds, or the painter has lost half his 
purpose. I never look at that wonderful assemblage of depraved 
beings, who, without a grain of reverence or pity in their perverted 
minds, are performing the sacred exteriors of duty to the relicks 
of their departed partner in folly, but I am as much moved to 
sympathy from the very want of it in them, as I should be by the 
finest representation of a virtuous death-bed surrounded by real 
mourners, pious children, weeping friends,—perhaps more by the 
very contrast. What reflexions does it not awake, of the dread. 
ful heartless state in which the creature (a female too) must 
have lived, who in death wants the accompaniment of one genuine 
tear, That wretch who is removing the lid of the coffin to gaze 
upon the corpse with a face which indicates a perfect negation of 
all goodness or womanhood—the hypocrite Parson and his demure 
partner—all the fiendish group—to a thoughtful mind present a 
moral emblem more affecting than if the poor friendless carcass 
had. been depicted as thrown out to the woods, where wolves had 


assisted at its obsequies, itself furnishing forth its own funeral 
banquet. 





* Lines ivscribed under the plaie. 
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It is easy to laugh at such incongruities as are met together in 
this picture,—incongruous objects being of the very essence of 
laughter,—but surely the laugh is far different in its kind from 
that thoughtless species to which we are moved by mere farce and 
grotesque. We langh when Ferdinand Count Fathom, at the 
first sight of the white cliffs of Britain, feels his heart yearn with 
filial fondness towards the land of his progenitors, which he is 
coming to fleece and, plunder,—we smile at the exquisite irony of 
the passage,—but if we are net led on by snch passages'to some 
more salutary feeling than laughter, we are very negligent pe. 
rusers of them im book or picture. 

It is the fashion with those who cry up the great Historical 


School in this country, at the head of which Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


is placed, to exclude Liogarth from that school,’as an artist of an 
inferior and vulgar class, ‘Those persons seem to me to confound 
the painting of subjects in common or vulgar life with the being a 
vulgar artist. ‘The quantity of thought which Hogarth crowds 
into every picture, would alone wnvulyarize every subject which 
he might choose. Let us take the lowest of his subjects, the priut 
called Gin Lane. Here is plenty of poverty and low stuff to disgust 
upon a superficial view ; and accordingly, acold spectator feels him. 
self imme diately disgusted and repelled. I have seen many turn 
away from it, not being’ able to bear it. The same persons 
would perhaps have looked with great complacency upon Pous- 
sin’s celebrated picture of the Plague at Athens*, Disease and 
Death and bewildering Terror, in Athenian garments, are endur- 
able, and come, as the delicate critics express it, within the “ li. 
mits of pleasurable sensation.” But the scenes of their own St. 
Giles’s, delineated by their own countryman, are too shocking to 
think of. Yet if we could abstract our minds from the fascinat. 
ing colours of the picture, and forget the* coarse execution (in 
some respects) of the print, intended as it was to be a cheap 
plate, accessible to the poorer sort of people, for whose instruc. 
tion it was done, I think we could gave no hesitation in confer. 
ring the palm of superior genius upon Hogarth, comparing- this 
work of his with Poussin’s picture. ‘There is more of imagina. 
tion ‘in it—that power which draws all thiggs to ‘one,—which 
makes things animate and inanimate, beings with their attributes, 
subjects and their accessaries, take one colour, and serve to one 


effect. Every thing in the print, to use a vulgar expressiony, 


tells, Every part is full of “* strange jmages of death.” It is 
perfectly amazing and astounding to look at. Not only the two 
prominent figures, the woman and the half.dead man, which are 
as terrible as any thing whigh Michael Angelo ever drew, but 


every 





* At the late Mr, Hope’s, in Cavendish-square, 
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évery thing else in the print contributes to bewilder and stupefy, 
—the very houses, as I heard a friend of mine express it, tumbling 


-all about in various directions, seem drunk—seem absolutely 


reeling from’ the effect of that diabolical spirit of phrenzy which 
goes forth over the whole composition.—T'o shew the poetical and 
almost prophetical conception in the artist, one little circumstance 
may serve. Not content with the dying and dead figures, which 
he has strewed in profusion over the proper scene of the action, 
he shews* yon what (of a kindred nature) is passing beyond it. 
Close by the shell, in which, by direction of the parish beadle, a 
man js depositing his wife, isan old wall, which, partaking of the 
uhiversal decay around it, is tumbling to pieces. Througha gapin 
this wall are seen three figures, which appear to make a part in 
some funeral procession which is passing by on the other side of the 
wall, out of thesphere of the composition. This extending of the 
interest beyond the boundsof the subject could only have been con, 
ceived by a great genius. Shakspeare, in’ his description of the 
Painting of the Trojan War, in his Zarquin and Lucrece, has 
iftroduced a similar’ device, where the painter made @ part stand 
for the user : ’ 


" For much imaginary work: was there, 

° Conceit deceitful, so compact, so kind, 
That for Achilles’ image stood tis spear, 
Grip’d in an armed hand ; himself behind 
Was left unseen, save to the eye of mind: 
A hand, a foot, a face, aleg, ahead, * ‘ 
Stood for the whole to be imagined. 


This he well ealls imaginary work, where the spectater must 
meet the artist in his conceptions half way ; and it is peculiar to 
the confidence of high genius alone to trust so much te spectators 
or readers. Lesser artists shew every thing distinct and full, as 
they require an object to be made out to themselves before they can 
comprehend it. . 

When I think of the power displayed in this (I will not hesitate 
to say) sublime print, it seems to me the extreme narrowness of 
system alone, and of that rage for classification, by which, in mat. 
ters of taste at least, we are perpetually perplexing instead of ay. 
rdfiging our ideas, that would make us coiicede to the work of 
Poussin abovementioned, and deny to this of Bogut, the name of 
a grand serious composition: 

We are for ever deceiving ourselves with names and theories. 
We eall one man a great historical painter, because he has taken 
for his. subjects kings or great men, er transactions over which 
time has. thrown q grandeur. We term another the painter of 
common life, and set him down in our minds for an artist of an 
inferior class, without reflecting whether the quantity of thought 
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thewn by the latter may not much more than level the distinction 
which their mere choice of subjects may seem to place between 
them; or whether, in fact, from that very’ common life a great 
artist may mot extract as deep’ an interest as another man from 
that which we are pleased to call history. 

I entertain the highest respect for the talents and virtues of 
Reynolds; but I do not like that his reputation should. oversha. 
dow and,stifle the merits of such a man as Hogarth, nor that to 
mere names and classifications we should be content te sacrifice 
oue of the greatest ornaments of England, y 

I Would ask the most enthusiastic admirer of Reynolds, whe- 
ther in the countenances of his Staring and Grinning Despair, 
which he has given us for the faces of Ugolino and dying Beau., 
fort, there be any thing comparable to the expression which Ho. 
‘garth*has put into the face of his broken-down Rake in the last 
plate but one of the Rake’s Progress*, where a letter from the 
manager is brought-to him to say that his play “ will not do?” 
Here all is easy, natural, undistorted, but withal what a mass of 
woe is here accumulated !—the long history of a mis-spent life is 


compressed into the countenance as plainly as the series of plates © 


before had toldit; here is no attempt at, Gorgonian looks which 
are to freeze the beholder, nd grinning at the antique bed-posts, 


no face-making, or conscjousness of the presence of spectators in 


or out of the picture, but grief kept to a man’s self, a face retir- 
ing from notice with the shame which great anguish sometimes 
brings with it,—a final leave taken of hope,—the coming on of 
vacancy and stupefaction,—a beginning alieriation of mind looking 
like tranquillity. Here is matter for the mind of the beholderto 
feed on for the hour togéether,—matter to feed and fertilize the 
mind. It is too real to admit one thought about the power of: the 
artist who did it—When we compare the expression in subjects 
which so fairly admit of comparison, apd find the superiority $0 
cleasly to remain with Hogarth, shall the mére contemptible differ. 
ence of the scene of it being laid in the one-case in our Fleet or 
King’s Bench Prison, and in the other in the State Prison of Pisa, 
or the bedroom of a Cardinal,—or that the subject of*the one has 
péver been autheuticated, and the other is matter of history,—so 
‘weigh down the reat points of the comparison, as to induce us¢o 
rank the artist who has chosen the one scene or subject (though 


confessedly inferior in that which constitutes the soul of his art) 
tase im 





* The first face perhaps ih all Hogarth for serious expression. That 


which comes next to it, I think, is the jaded morning countenance of the 
Debauchée in the Second Plate of the Marriage Alamode, whigh lectures om 
the vanity of pleasure as audibly as avy thing in Ecclesiastes, 
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ina class from which we exclude the better genius (who has hap- 


pened to make choice of the other) with something like disgrace *? . 


The Boys under Demoniacal Possession of Raphael and Do- 
minichino, by what law of classification are we bouné to assign 
them to,belong to the great styledn painting, and,to degrade into 
an inferior class the Rake of Hogarth when he is the Madman in 
the Bedlam scene? I am sure he is far more impréssive than 
either. It isa face which no one that has seen can easily forget. 
There i® the stretch of human suffering to the utmost endurance, 
severe bodily pain brought on by strong mental agony, the fright- 


ful obstinate laugh of madness,—yet all so unforced ‘and natural, — 


thatsthose who never were witness to madness in real life, think 
«they see nothing but what is familiar to them in this face, Here 
are no tricks-of distortion, nothing but the natural face of agony. 
This is high tragic painting, and we might as well deny to Shak- 
speare the honours ofa gneat tragedian, because he has interwoven 
scenes of-mirth with the serious business of his plays, as refuse to — 

Hogarth the same praise. fer the two concluding scenes of the 
Rake’s Progress, because of the Comic Lunatics + which he has 
thrown into the one, or the AJchymist that he has introduced in 
the other,+who is paddling in the coals of his furnace, keeping 
alive the flames of vain hope within the very walls of the prison 
to which the vanity has conducted him, which have taught the 
; F2 darker 





* Sir Joshua Reynolds, somewhere in his lectures, speaks of the presump- 
tion of Hogarth in attempting the grand style in painting, by which he means 
his choice of certain Scripture subjects. Hogarth’s excursions into Holy ~ 
Land were nut very humerous, but what he has left us in this kind have at 
least this merit, that they have expression of some sort or other in them,— 
the Child Moses before Pharaoh’s Daughter, for instance: which is mote 
than’ean be said of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Repose in Egypt, painted for 
Macklin’s Bible, where. for a Madona he has substituted a sleepy, insensible, 

uomotherly girl, one so Ifttle worthy to have been selected as the Mother of 
the Saviour, that she seems to have neither heart nor feeling to entitle her to 
become a motherat all. But indeed the race of Virgin Mary Painters seems 
to have been. cut up, root-and branch, at the Reformation, . Oar artists are 
too guod Protestants to give life to that admirable commixture of maternal 
tenderness with reverential awe and wonder approaching to worship, with 
which the Virgin Mothers of L, da Vinci and Raphael (themselves by their 
ivine countenances inviting men to worship) contemplate the union of the 
two natures in the person of their Heaven-bern Infant. 
é + There are ef madmen, as there are of tame, 
All humour’d not alike. We have here some 
So apish and fantastic, play witha feather ; 
And. though ’twould grieve.a soul to see God’s image 
" ' So blemish’d and defac’4, yet do they act 
Such antick and such pretty.Junacies, 
That, spite of sorrow, they will make you smile. 
Others again we have, like angry liens, 
Fierce’as wild bulls, untameable as fies, Honest Where. 
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darker lesson of extinguished hope to the desponding figure who 
‘is the principal person of the scene. 

It is the force of these kindly admixtures, “Which assimilates the 
scenes of Hogarth and of Shakspeare to the drama of real life, 
where no such hing as pure tRagedy is to be found; bait merri. 
ment and infelicity, ponderous erime and feather-light vanity, 
like twi-formed births, disagreeing complexions of one intexture, 
perpetually unite to shew forth motley spectacles to the world. 
Then it is that the poet or painter shews his art, when fn the se. 
lection of these comic adjuncts he chooses such circumstances ‘as 
shall reliev e, contrast with, or fall into, without forming a vio- 
lent opposition to, his principal object. Who sees not ¢hét the 
Gravedigger in Hamlet, the Foo) in Lear, have a kind of corre? 
spondency to, and fall in with, the subjects which they seem to 
interrupt, while the comic stuff in Venice. Preserved, aud the 
doggrel nonsense of the Cook and his*poisoning associates in the 
Rollo of Beaumont and Fletcher, are pure, irrelevant, imperti- 
nent discords,—as bad as.the quarrelling dog and cat under the 
table of the Lord and the Disciples-at Emmaus.of ‘Titian ? : 

Not to tire the reader with perpetual reference to prints which 
he may not be fortunate enough to possess, it may be ‘sufficient, to 
remark, that the same tragic cast of expression and incident, 

‘blended i in some instances with a greater alloy of comedy, cha- 
racterizes his other great work, the Marriage Alamode, as well as 
those less elaborate exertions of his genius, the prints called In. 
dustry and Idleness, the Distrest Poet, &c.; forming, with the 
Harlot’s and Rake’s Progresses, the most considerable if not the 
largest class of his productions,—enough surely to rescue Hogarth 
from the imputation of being a mere buffoon, or one whose gene. 
ral aim was only to shake the sides. 

‘There remains a very numerous class‘of his performances, the 
object of which must be confessed to be principally comic. But 
in all of them will be found something to distinguish them from 
the droll productions of Bunbury and others. ‘They have this dif. 
ference, that we do not merely laugh at, we are ledintg long trains 
of reflection by them. In this respect they resemble the charac. 
ters of Chaucer’s Pilgrims, which have strokes of humour in 
them enough to designate them for the most part as comic, but our 
strongest feeling still is wonder at the comprehensiveness of geniis 
which could. crowd, as poet and painter have done, into ong 
small canvas so many diverse yet co-operating materials. 

The faces of Hogarth have not a mere momentary interest, a3 
in caricatures, or those grotesque phisiognomies which we some- 
timés catch a glance of in the street, and, struck with their whim. 
sicality, wish for a pencil and the power, to sketch them down; 
and forget them again as rapidly,—but they are permanent abid. 
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ing ideas.’ Not the sportsief Nature, but her necessary eternal 
classes.’ We feel that. we cannot part with any of them, lest a 
link should be broken. 

It is worthy of observation, that he has seldom drawn a mean or 
insignificant countenance *. Hogarth’s mind was eminently re- 
flective ; and, as ,it has been well observed of Shakspeare, that he 
has transfused his own poetical character into the persons of his 
drama (they,are alt more or less: poets) Hogarth has impressed 
a thinking character upon the persons of his canvas., ‘This re- 
mark must pot be taken universally. The exquisite idiotism of the 
little gentleman in the bagand sword beating his drum in the print 
of the Buraged Musician, would of itself rise up against so sweep- 
ang an assertion. But I think it will be found to be true of the . 
generality of his countenances. ‘he knife-grinder and Jew flute. 
player in the plate just mentioned may serve as instances instead of 
a thousand. They have intense thinking faces, though the purpose 
to which they are subservient by no means required it ; but indeed it 
seems as if it was painful to Ilogarth to contemplate mere va- 
cancy or insignificance. 

This reflection of the artist's own intellect from the faces of 
his characters, is one reason why the works of Hogarth so much , 
more than those of any other artist are objects of meditation. 
Our intellectual natures love the mirror which gives them back 
their own likenesses. ‘The mental eye will uot bend long with de. 
light upon vacancy. 

Another line of eternal separation between Hogarth and the 
common painters of droll or burlesque subjects, with whom he is 
often confounded, is the sense of heauty, which in the most un. 
promising subjects seems never wholly to have deserted him. 
‘¢ Hogarth himself,” says Mr. Coleridge +, from whom I have bor. 


rowed this observation, ‘speaking of a scene which took place at 


tzeburg, “‘never drew a more ludicrous distortion, both of atti- 
tude and physiognomy, than this effect occasioned : nor was.there 
wanting beside it one of those beautiful female faces which the 
same Hogarth, in whom the satirist never extinguished that love of 
beauty which belonged to him as a poet, so often and so gladly in- 
troduces as, the central figure in a crowd of humorous deformities, 
which figure (such is the power of true genius) neither acts nor is. 
Meant to act as a contrast; but diffuses through all, and over 
é : F3 each 





* If there are. any of that description, they are in his Strolling Players, 
a print which has been cried up by Lord Orford as the richest of his produc. 
tions, and it may be, for what I know, in the mere lumber, the properties, 
and dead furnitare of the scene, but.io living character and expression it is 
(for Hogarth) lamentably poor and wanting; it is perhaps the only one of 
his performances at which we have a right to feel disgusted, 
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each of the group, a spirit of reconciliation and human kindness ; 
and even when the attention is no longer-consciously ‘directed to 
the cause of this feeling, still blends its tenderness with our 
laughter: and ¢hus prevents the instructive merriment at the whims 
of nature, or the foibles or humours of our fellow-men, from de- 
gencrating into the heart-poison of contempt or hatred.” - To-the 
beautiful females in Hogarth, which Mr. C. has pointed ‘out, 
might be added, the frequent introduction of children (which 
Hogarth seems to have taken a particular delight in) into his 
pieces. They have a singular effect im giving tranquillity and a 
portion of their own innocence to the subject. The Baby riding 
in its mother’s lap in the March to Finchley, (its careless innocent 
face placed: directly behind the intriguing time-furrowed coun. 
tenance of the treason-plotting French priest) perfectly sobers the 
whole of that tumultuous scene. The Boy Mourner winding up 
his top with so much unpretending insensibility in the plate of 
the Harlot’s Funeral, (the only thing in’ that assembly that is not 
a hypocrite) quiets and soothes the mind that has been disturbed 
at the sight of so much depraved man and woman-kind. ; 

[ had written thus far, when I met with a passage in the Writings 
of the late Mr. Barry, which, as it falls in with the vulgar notion 
respecting Hogarth, which this Essay has been employed in com. 
bating, I shall take the liberty to transcribe, with such remarks 
as may suggest themselves to me in the transcription; referring 
the Reader for a fuller answer to that which has gone before. 


** Notwithstanding Hogarth’s merit does andoubtedly entitle him to an 
honourable place ameng the artists, and that his little compositions, considered 
as so many dramatic representations, abounding with humour, character, and 
extensive observatious on the various incidents of low, faulty and vicious life, 
are very ingeniously brought together, and frequently tell their own story 
with more facility than is often found in many of the elevated and more 
noble inventions of Rafaelle, and other great men; yet it must be honestly 


confessed, that in what is called knowledge of the figure, foreigners have . 


justly observed, that Hogarth is often so raw and unformed, as hardly to 
deserve the name of an artist. But this capital defect’ is not éften perceiv- 
able, as examples of the naked and of elevated nature but rarely occur in his 
subjects, which are for the most part filled with characters, that in their na- 
ture tend to deformity ; besides, his figures are small, and the jonctures, and 
other difficulties of drawing that might occur in their limbs, are artfully con- 
cealed with their cloaths, rags,&c. But what would atone for all his de- 
fects, even if they were twice told, is his admirable fund of invention, ever 


inexhaustible in its resources; and his satyr, which is. always sharp and per « 


tinent, and often highly moral, was (except ina few instances, where he 
weakly and meanly suffered his integrity to give way to his envy) seldom or 
never employed ina dishonest or unmanly way. Hogarth. has been often 
imitated ia his satyrical vein, sometimes in his humorous; but very few have 
attempted to rival:-him in his moral walk, The line of art pursued by my 
very ingenious predecessor and brother academician, Mr, Penny, is quite 
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distinet from that of Hogarth, and is of a much more delicate and superiof” 
relish ; he attempts the heart, and reaches it, whilst Hogarth’s general aim 
is only toshake the sides; in other respects no comparison can be thought of, 
as Mr. Penny has all. that knowledge of the figure and academical skill, 
which the other wanted, As to Mr. Bunbury, who had so happily suc- 
ceeded iu the vein of humour and caricatura, he has for some time past al- 
tegether relinquished it, for the more amiable pursuit of beautiful nature : 
this, indeed, is not to be wondered at, when we recollect that he has, in Mrs, 
Bunbury, so admirable an exemplar of the most finished grace and beauty 
continually at hiselbow. But (to say all that occurs to me on this subject) 
perhaps it may be reasonably doubted, whether the being much conversant 
with Hogarth’s method of exposing meanness, deformity, and vice, in many 
of his works, is not rather a dangerous, or, at least, a worthless pursuit ; 
which, if it does not find a false relish and a love of aud search after satyre 
and buffoonery in the spectator, is at least not unlikely to give him one. Life 
is short; and the little leisure of it is much better laid out upon that species 
of art which is employed about the amiable and the admirable, as it is more 
likely to be attended with better and nobler consequences to ourselves, 
These two pursuits in art may be. compared with two sets of people with 
whom we might associate ; if we give ourselves up to the Foots, the Ken- 
ricks, &c. we shail be continually busied and paddling in whatever is ridi- 
culous, faulty and vicious in life ; whereas there are those to be found, with 
whom we should be in the constant. pursuit and study of all-that gives a value 
and a dignity to human nature.” [Account of a Series of Pictures in the 
Great Room of the Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, at the 
Adelphi, by James Barry, R.A. Professor of Painting to the Royal Aca- 
demy ; reprinted in the last quarto edition of his works. ] 


. +t must be honestly confessed, that in what is called knowledge of 
the figure, foreigners have justly observed, &c,” 


It is a secret well known to the professors of the art and mys. 
tery of criticism, to insist upon what they do not find in a ‘man’s 
works, and to pass over in silence what they do. ‘That Hogarth 
did not draw the naked figure so well’ as Michael Angelo, might 
be allowed, especially as “‘ examples of the naked,” as Mr. Barry 
acknowledges, “ rarely (he might almost have said never) occur 
in his subjects ; and that his figures under their draperies do not 
discover ali the fine graces of an Antinous or an Apollo, may be 
conceded likewise ; perhaps it was more suitable to his purpose 
to represent the average forms of mankind in the mediocrity (as 
Mr. Burke expresses it) of the age in which he lived: but that 
his figures in general, and in his best subjects, are so glaringly in. 
correct as is here insinuated, I dare trust my own eye so far as 
positively to deny the fact. And there is one part of the figure 
in which Hogarth is allowed to have excelled, which these fo- 
reiguers seem to have overlooked, or perhaps calculating from 
its proportion to the whole (a seventh or an eighth, I forget which) 
deemed it of trifling importance ; I mean the human face; ‘a small 
part, reckoning by geographical inches, in the map of man’s body, 
but here it is that the painter of expression must condense the 
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wonders of his skill, even at the expence of neglecting the jones. 
tures and other difficulties of drawing in the limbs,” which it 
must be a cold eye that in the interest so strongly demanded by 
Hogarth’s countenances has leisure to survey and censure. 


“* The line of art pursued by my very ingenious predecessor and brother 
academician, Mr, Penny,” P 


The first impression caused in me by reading this passage, was 
an eager desire to know who this Mr. Penny was. This great 
surpasser of Hogarth in the ‘delicacy of his relish,” and the 
“line which he pursued,” where is he, what are his works, what 
has he to shew? In vain I tried to recollect,. till by happily put. 
ting the question to a friend who is more conversant in the works 
of the illustrious obscure than myself, I learnt that he was the 
painter of a Death of Wolfe which missed the prize the year that 
the celebrated picture of West on the same subject obtained it ; 
that he also made a picture of the Marquis of Granby relieving a | 
Sick Soldier ; moreover, that he was the inventor of two pictures of - 
Suspended and Restored Animation, which I now remember to 
have seen in the Exhibition some years since, and the prints from 
which are still extant in good men’s houses. This then I suppose 
is the line of subjects in which Mr. Penny was so much superior 
to Hogarth. I confess I am not of that opinion, The relieving 
of poverty by the purse, and the restoring a young man to his pa- 
rents by using the methods prescribed by the Humane Society, are 
doubtless very amiable subjects, pretty things to teach the first 
rudiments of humanity; they amount to about as much instruction 
as the stories of good boys that give away their custards to poor 
beggar-boys in Childrens’ Books, or the tale of Carlo the Dog. 
But, good God! is this milk for babes to be set up in opposition 
to Hogarth’s moral scenes, his strong meat for men? As well 
might we prefer the fulsome verses upon their own goodness, to 
which the gentlemen of the Literary Fund annually sit still with 
such shameless patience to listen, to the satires of Juvenal and Per. 
sius; because the former are full of tender images of Worth re. 
lieved by Charity, and Charity stretching out her hand to rescue 
sinking Genius, and the theme of the latter is mens’ crimes and 
follies with their black consequences——forgetful meanwhile of 
those strains of moral pathos, those sublime heart-touches, which 
these poets (in them chiefly shewing themselves poets) are per. 
petually darting across the otherwise appalling gloom of their 
subject——consolatory remembrancers, when their pictures of 
guilty mankind have made us even to despair for our species, that 
there, is such a thing as virtue and moral dignity in the world, 
that her unquenchable spark is not utterly out 
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monitions, to-which we turn for shelter from the too great heat and 
asperity of the general satire. 

And is there nothing analogous to this in Hogarth? nothing 
which * attempts and reaches the heart???—no aim beyond 
that of “ shaking the sides?” —If the kneeling ministering 
female in. the last scene of the Rake’s Progress, the Bed- 
lam Scene, of which I have spoken before, and have dared al- 
most to parallel it with the most absolute idea of Virtue which 
Shakspeare has left us, be not enough to disprove the assertion ; 
if the sad endings of the Harlot and the Rake, the passionate 
heart-bleeding entreaties for forgiveness which the adulterous wife 
is pouring forth to her assassinated and dying lord in the last 
scene but one of the Marriage Alamode,—if these be not things to 
touch the heart, and dispose the mind to a meditative tenderness : 
is there nothing. sweetly conciliatory in the mild patient face 
and gesture with which the Wife seems to allay and ventilate the 
feverish irritated feelings of her poor poverty-distracted Mate 
(the true copy of the genus irritabile) in the print of the Distrest 
Poet 2 or if an image of maternal love be required, where shall 
we find a sublimer view of it than in that aged woman in Industry 
and Idleness (Plate V.), who is clinging with the fondness of 
hope not quite extinguished to her brutal vice-hardened child, 
whom she is accompanying to the ship which is to bear him away 
from his native soil, of which he has been adjndged unworthy: iw 
whose shocking face every trace of the human countenance seems 
obliterated, and a brute beast’s to be left instead, shocking and 
repulsive to all but her who watched over it in its cradle before 
it was so sadly altered, and feels it must belong to her while a 
pulse by the vindictive laws of his country shall be suffered to 
continue to beat in it. Compared with such things, what is Mr. 
Penny’s ‘* knowledge of the figure and academical skill which 
Hogarth wanted ?” 

With respect to what follows concerning another gentle. 
man, with the congratulations to him on his escape out of the 
regions of “humour and caricatura,” in which it appears he 
was in danger of travelling side by side with Hogarth, I can 
only congratulate my country, that Mrs. Hogarth knew her pro- 
vince better than by disturbing her husband at his pallet to divert 
him from that universality of subject, which has stamped him per. 
haps, next to Shakspeare, the most inventive genius which this 
island has produced, into the “ amiable pursuit of beautiful na- 


ture,” ¢. e. copying ad infinitum the individual charms and graces 
of Mrs. I]--—. 


** Hogarth’s method of exposing meanness, deformity, and. vice,”” 

“* Paddling in whatever is ridiculous, faulty, and vicious.” 

A person unacquainted with the works thus stigmatized, would 
be 
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be apt to imagine, that in Hogarth there was nothing else to be 
found but subjects of the coarsest and most repulsive nature. 
That his imagination was naturally unsweet, and that he delighted 
in raking into every species of moral filth. That he preyed upon 
sore places only, and took a pleasure in exposing the unsound 
and rotten parts of human nature ;—whereas, with the exception 
of some of the plates of the Harlot’s Progress, which are harder 
in their character than any of the rest of his productions, (the 
Stages of Cruelty I omit as mere worthless caricaturas, foreign to 
his general habits, the offspring of his fancy in some wayward hu. 
mour,) there is scarce one of his pieces where vice is most strongly 
satirised, in which some figure is not introduced upon which the 
moral eye may rest satisfied ; a face that indicates goodness, or 
perhaps mere good humouredness and carelessness of mind (nega- 
tion of evil) only, yet enough to give a relaxation to the frowning 
brow of satire, and keep the general air from tainting. ‘Take the 
mild supplicating posture of patient Poverty in the poor woman 
that is persuading the pawnbroker to accept her clothes in 
pledge, in the plate of Gin, Lane, for an instance. i little does 
‘it, a little of the good nature overpowers a world of bad. 
One cordial honest laugh of a Tom Jones absolutely clears 
the atmosphere that was reeking with the black putrifying 
breathings of a hypocrite Blifil. One homely expostulating 
shrug from Strap, warms the whole air which the suggestions 
of a gentlemanly ingratitude from his friend Random had 
begun to freeze. One * Lord bless us” of Parson Adams upon 
the wickedness of the times, exorcises and purges off the mass of 
iniquity which the world-knowledge of even a Fielding could cull 
out and rake together. But of the severer class of Hogarth’s 
performances, enough, I trust, has been said to shew that they do 
not merely shock and repulse ; that there is in them the “ scorn 
of vice” and the “ pity” too; something to touch the heart, and 
keep alive the sense of moral beauty ; the “‘ lacryme rerum,” and 
the sorrowing by which the heart is made better. If they be bad 
things, then is satire and tragedy a bad thing; let us proclaim at 
once an age of gold, and sink the existence of vice and misery in 
eur speculations ; let us 





wink, and shut our apprehensions up 
From common sense of what men were and are : 


let us make believe with the children that every body is good and 
happy ; and, with Dr. Swift, write panegyrics upon the world. 

But that larger half of Hogarth’s works which were painted 
more for entertainment than instruction, (though such was the 
suggestiveness of his mind, that there is always something to be 
Jearnt from them,) his humorous scenes,—are they such as merely 
to disgust and set us against our species ? 


The 
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The confident ‘assertions of such a man as I consider the late 
Mr. Barry to have been, have jthat weight of authority in them 
which staggers, at first hearing, even a long preconceived opinion. 
When I read his pathetic admonition concerning the shortness of 
life, and how much better the little leisure of it were laid out 
upon “that species of art which is employed about the amiable 
and the admirable ;’” and Hogarth’s “ method” proscribed as a 
© dangerous or worthless pursuit,” I began to think there was 
something in it; that I might have been indulging all my life a 
passion for the works of this artist, to the utter prejudice of my 
taste and moral sense ; but my first convictions gradually re. 
turned, a world of good-natured English faces came up ong by 
one to my recollection, and a-glance at the matchless Election 
Entertainment, which 1 have the happiness to have hanging up in 
my parlour, subverted Mr. Barry’s whole theory in an instant. 

In that-inimitable print, (which in my judgment as far exceeds 
the more known and celebrated March to Finchley, as the best 
Comedy exceeds the best Farce that ever was written,) let a per- 
son look till he be saturated, and when he has done wondering at 
the inventiveness of genius which could bring so many characters 
(more than thirty distinct classes of face) into a room, and set 
them down at table together, or otherwise dispose them about, in 
so natural a-manner, engage them in so many easy sets and 
’ occupations, yet all partaking of the spirit of the occasion which 
brought them together, so that we feel that nothing but an elec. 
tion time could have assembled them ; having no central figure or 
principal group, (for the hero of the piece, the Candidate, is pro. 
perly set aside in the levelling indistinction of the day, one must 
look for him to find him) nothing to detain the eye from passing 
from part to part, where every part is alike instinct. with life,— 
for here are no furniture-faces, no figures brought in to fill up the 
scene like stage choruses, but all dramatis- persone : when he 
shall have done wondering at all these faces so strongly charac. 
tered, yet finished with the accuracy of the finest miniature ; 
when he shall have done admiring the numberless appendages of 
the scene, those gratuitous doles which rich genius flings into the 
heap when it has already done-enough, the over-measure which it 
delights in giving, as if it felt its stores were exhaustless ; the 
dumb rhetoric ‘of the scenery—for tables, and chairs, and. joint- 
stools in Hogarth, are living and significant things; the witticisms 
that are expressed by words, (all artists but Hogarth have failed 
when they have endeavoured to combine two mediums of expres. 
sion, and have introduced words into their pictures,) and the un. 
written numberless: little allusive- pleasantries that are scattered 
about; the work that is going on in the scene, and beyond it; as 
is made visible to-the “eye of mind,” by the.mob -which-choaks 
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up the door-way, and the sword that has forced.an entrance be- 
fore its masier: when he shall have sufliciently admired: this 
wealth of genius, let him fairly. say what-is the result left ow his 
mind. Is it an impression of the vileness and worthlessness of 
his species? or is not the general feeling which remains, after the: 
individual faces have ceased to act sensibly upon his mind, a kindly 
one in favour of his species ?, was not the general air of the scene 
wholesome? did it do the heart hurt to be among. it? Something 
of a riotous spirit to be sure is there, some worldly-mindedness in 
some of the faces, a Doddingtonian smoothness. which does not 
promise any superiluous degree of sincerity in the fine gentleman 
who has been the occasion of calling so much good company to- 
gether: but is not the general cast of expression in the faces, of 
the good sort? do they not seem cut out of the gaod old rock, 
substantial English honesty? would one fear treachery among 
characters of their expression? or shall we call their honest mirth 
aud seldom-returning relaxation by the hard names of vice and 
profligacy? That poor country fellow, that is grasping his staff, 
(which, from that difficulty of feeling: themselves at home which 
poor men experience at a feast, he has never parted with since he 
came into the room,) and is enjoying with a relish that ‘seems to 
fill all the capacities of his soul the slender joke, which that fa- 
cetious wag his neighbour is practising upon the gouty gentleman, 
whose eyes the effort to suppress pain has made as round as sings 
—loes it shock the “ dignity of human nature” to look at that 
man, and to sympathise with him in the seldom-heard joke which 
has unbent his care-worn hard-working visage, and drawn iron 
smiles from it? or with that full-hearted cobler, who is honouring 
with the grasp of an honest fist the unused palm of that annoyed 
patrician, whom the licence of the time has seated next him. 

I can see nothing “dangerous” in the contemplation of such 
scenes as this, or the Enraged Musician, or the Southwark Fair, 
or twenty. other pleasant prints which come crowding in upon my 
recollection, in which the restless activities, the diversified bents 


and humours, the blameless peculiarities of men, as they deserve. 


to be called, rather than their *‘vices and follies,” are held up in a 
langhable point of view. All laughter is not of a dangerous or 
soul-hardening tendency. ‘There is the petrifying Sneer of a 
Demon which excludes and kills Love, and there is the cordial 
Laughter of a Man which implies and cherishes it. What heart 
was ever made the worse by joining in a hearty laugh at the sim- 
plicities of Sir Hugh Evans or Parson Adams, where a sense of 
the ridiculous mutually kindles and is kindled by a perception of 
the amiable? . That tumultuous harmony of Singers that are 
rearing out the words, “ The world shall bow to the Assyrian 
throne,” from the opera of Judith, in the third plate of the series, 
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called the Four Groups.of Heads, which the quick eye of Ho- 
garth must have struck off in the very infancy of ‘the rage for sa- 
served oratorios in this country, while “ Music yet was young,” 
when'we have done smiling at the deafening distortions, which 
these tearers of devotion.to rags and tatters, these takers of Hea- 
ven by storm, in their boisterous mimicry of the occupation of 
angels, are making,—what unkindly impression is left behind, or 
what more Of harsh or contemptuous feeling, than when we quietly 
leave Uncle ‘Toby and Mr. Shandy riding their hobby-horses 
2bout the room? The conceited, long-backed Sign-painter, that 
with all the self-applause of a Raphael or Corregio (the twist of 
body which his conceitshas thrown him into has something of the 
Corregiesque in it) is contemplating the picture of a bottle which 
he is drawing from an actual bottle that hangs beside him, in the 
_ print of Beer Street,—while we smile at the enormity of the self- 
“delusion, can we help loving the good-humour and self-compla- 
_ ceney of the fellow? would we willingly wake him from his 
dream ? 

I say not that all the ridiculous subjects of Hogarth have 
pecessaril y something in -them to make us like them; some 
are indifierent to us, some in their natures repulsive, and only 
made interesting by the wonderful skill and truth to nature in the 
painter; but I contend that there is in most of them that sprink- 
ling.of the better nature, which, like holy-water, chases away 
and disperses the contagion of the bad. They have this in them 
besides, that they bring us acquainted with the every-day human 
face,—they give us skill to detect those gradations of sense and 
virtue ¢which escape the careless or fastidious observer) in the 
countenances of the world about us; and prevent that disgust at 
‘common life, that tedium quotidianarum formarum,. which an un- 
regtricted passion for idea! forms and beauties is in danger of pro- 
ducing. in this, as in many other things, .they are analogous te 
the best novels of Smollett or Fielding. ‘ 





Arr. IX.—A General Outline of the Philosophy of Sensation and 
Perception.—Part }. 


Tur mode in which it had been for a long time fashionable, in dis- 
eussing questions of intellectual and moral philosophy, to encum- 
‘ber them with the barbarous phraseology of ontological metaphy- 
sics, contributed, at length, to bring about such a revolation m 
the public taste, as to excite a most unwarrantable prejudice 

against 
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against all subjects of mental philosophi ; and, indeed, against all 
those studies in general; which, being of a more profound nature, 
required greater efforts of attention, and a considerable share of 
abstract reasoning and thinking, in their investigation. But al- 
though the prevailing tage for physical,studies, particularly since 
chemistry and geology have.come into fashion, has given a ‘consi- 


derable portion of new strength to this prejudice, yet its first 


cause is to be found in the frivolous disquisitions of the school- 
men, and of several of their followers, which mostly turned on 
mere verbal quibbling, and on the other essenceless subtleties of 


ontology ; foolish and empty disquisitions, that had nothing in 


common with the true philosophy of mind, except, that, unfortu- 
nately for the latter, both passed under the general name-of meta- 
physics. ,Many able efforts have indeed been made of late te re- 
deem from unmerited degradation a liberal, extensive, and useful 
department of science; but, it is much to ‘be regretted, that pre- 


judices similar to those that were formerly excited by the empty — 


obscurities and verbal -cavillings of ontological metaphysics, are 
still pretty generally entertained agajnst all inquiries into subjects 
of intellectual and moral philosophy. Considering how ineffeg-" 
tual several of these-éfforts have béen, I cannot have the vanity 
of thinking, that [am able to stem this tide of prejudice : but ina 
work like the present, which professes to aim at something 
higher and more useful than cotemporary journals, it may not be 
amiss, from time to time, to enter a serious protest against a pre, 
judice so detrimental to. the true interests of science. And this 
I am the more disposed to do, because I am persuaded, that mental 
studies are most intimately connected with, and subservient; more 
than all others, to an accurate and comprehensive knowledge of 
morals, laws, politics, criticism, taste, ‘and eloquence. With a 
firm conviction of the truth of this observation, it may be pro 

occasionally to entertain the readers of this work with philosophi- 


¢ 


cal speculations ; not,-howexer, wrapped up in the impenetrable . 


obscutity ofa barbarous phraseology, but detailed in so familiar a 
mapner, as to be within the reach of the meanest’ capacify, and if, 
language so simple, as not to- ‘ overstep the modesty of nature.” 
In the present- article, I shall begin to sketch a general outline of 
the doctrines of the most esteemed philosophers concerning the 
Senses. 

Sensation and Perception ‘have, from yery remote times, so far 
as we can discover, engaged the attention of philosophers ;-and 


very justly, for, without them, men could néver know any thing . 


of the existence of an eternal world, ér of the laws and-proper- 
ties of matter. Without sensitive and perceptive faculties, it seems 


also probable, that we could never arrive at any perfection in the - 


exercise of our mental powers ; for Sensation and Perception, even 
in 
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im the first instance, seem to have that effect in exciting and calling 
“into action our dormant energies, which in after times contributes 
to their sure and progressive improvement, aided by the princi- 
ples ef the constitution, and by the provisions which Nature her- 
sclf has made for their developement and refinement, amidst the 
various natural and artificiakrelations of civil and polished society. 
But although the philosophy of mind has been, to our. certain 
knowledge} cultivated for more than two thousand years, still the 
prevalence of an hypothetical mode of prosecuting philosophical 
inquiries, effectually hindered the philosophy of the senses, which 
may be correctly called the great entrance into the temple of mind, 
from being brought to any’ thing like certainty or petfettion,—it 
being only within our own times nearly, thatany successful attempts ' 
have been made to unfold the phenomena of Vision, which of ali 
the senses is one of the most important.—lIt is true, that Pytha- 
“goras made some happy conjectures on this, as: well as on other 
philosophical subjects, which have been confirmed By the success- 
‘ ful discoveries of more miodern times ;-but among the ancients 
these seeds produced no fruit ; they were cast away, as barren, 
- in the gardens of the Ly ceum and of the Academy ; or choaked 
up amidst a multitude of rarik and precotious weeds ; whilst the , 
seeds of a spurious and essenceless philosophy, sown ’ principally 
. by Plato and by Aristotle, and in after times watered by the 
muddy an@ sacred stream of authority, continued to produce, for 
more than 1,500 years, ‘all over the philosophic soil of Europe, 
essences and quintessences, definitions, distinctions and sub. 
distinctions, doubts and difficulties about substance, modes and 
qualities, time, space and motion, abstractions, relations, and sach 
stuff ; about ideas and notions, entities, quiddities, and‘all tle other 
etcateras,—which constituted the numerous and_base-born pre- 
geny of a barbarous, —s and merely verbal ta 
Ww e 





* All these follies, and severai other abuses of philosephy and ‘earning 
ere Ginely ridiculed in the First Canto of Hadibras.—Thas :— —_— 
: “* He was in logic @ great critic, 
Profoundly skill’d in analytic ; 
He could distinguish, and divide 
A hair ’twixt south and south-west Side ; 
Oneither which he would dispute, 
Confute, change hands, and still confute : 
He’d andertake to prove, by force 
Of argument, a” man’s no horse : 
He’d prove a buzzard is no fowl, 
And that a lord may be an owl ; 
A calf an alderman, a,goose a justice, 
And rooks committee-men and trustees. 
He'd run in debt by disputation, 
And pay with ratiocination ; 


All 
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We have, however, at length, by the aid of a matchless pilot, 
Lord Bacon, learned to stem this sweeping tide of ontology and 
authority, and have succeeded in steering the vessel of philosophy 
into a better course. Now we may either ride safely in Her, at 
anchor, in the enjoyment of what we have already acquired, as if 
over the smooth bosom of a Silvery lake,— 


** Calm and uoruffled’as a summer’s sea, 
When not a breath of wind flies o’er its surface ;”— 


or we may, with induction at the prow and experience at the 
helm, prosecute the philosophic voyage, with crowded sails anda 
favouring tide,—coufident, in such’ cireumstanees, though ‘we may 
not always put into the intended harbour, that we can. ne» 
ver miss a friendly port, where the philosophic market is 
well stocked and free, though the purchasers may be but 
few; and where, we cannot fail to reward ourselves, perhaps 
an hundred-fold, for our toils and anxieties, and all the pe- 


rils we have passed. Since the vessel has been re-launched and - 


put into this new course, we find that the arts and sciences have 
lost nothing ; but that, on the contrdry, they have been consider- 
able gainers.—It is tree, that .in our times philosophy does nét 
always appear arrayed, as some of the ancients dressed her, in 
the fascinating attire of Fancy, Pride, and Reason; nor is her 
brow so smooth, nor her mien so soft and captivating; as in her 

earlier 





All this by syllogism, true 
, In mood and figure, he would do,” 
And again :— 
‘* Besides, he was a shrewd philosopher, 
Aad had read ev’ry text and gloss over 5 
Whate’er- the crabbed’st author-bath, 
. He understood b’ implicit faith ; 
Whatever sceptic could inquire for, 
For ev’ry why he had a wherefore; 
Knew more than forty of them do, 
As far as words and terms could go ; 
All which he understood by rote, 
And as occasion serv’d would quote 5 
No matter whether right or wrong, 
They might be either said or sung. 
His notions fitted things so well, 
That, which was which, he could not tell, 
But oftentimes mistook the one 
For th’ other, as great clerks haVe done, 
He could reduce all things to.acts, 
And knew their natures by abstracts 5 
Where entity and ghiddity, 
The ghosts of defunct bodies fly ; 
Where Truth in person does appear, 
Like words congealed in northern air.— 
He knew what ’s what, and that’s as high, 
As metapbysic wit ean fly.” 
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earlier years, when courted by Plato and by Cicero, in the better 
days of Greece and Rome, With us she has learned to put on 
something like the rugged, laborious, and stern appearance of Vir- 
tue, the handmaid of whom she ought to be and the friend.—The 
successful industry of our times has reformed almost her whole 
frame, and poured into it a portiow of new health, life and mo 
tion, though it has perhaps rendered her less seemly to the eye.. 
She has not, however, been a loser by exchanging her old for newer 
admirers ; since the moderns have converted her from her respect 
for the verbal worship of her first followers; and, instead of the 
worship of words and of shadows, have taught her to set her heart 
upon a more rational, because an experimental and practical ado-~ 
ration.——Since the time of this transformation, she has, for the 
most part, learned to bid'farewell to her old suitors, Aristotle and 
his quibbling, ontological posterity *: and also, in a great mea- 
sure (as Collins says),— 
* To the porch, whose roof was seen, 

Arched with th’ enliv’ning olive’s green, 

Where Science, prank’d in tissu’d vest, 

By Reason, Pride, and* Fancy drest, 

Came, like a bride, so trim array’d, 

* To wed with Doubt, in Plato’s shade.” 


In most of our inquiries concerning the mind, we must fre. 
quently have recourse to the lights that may be drawn from phy- 
siology. This ismore particularly the case, when we are consider- 
ing the philosophy of sensation and perception ; for in this part, 
we can hardly advance evena few steps with safety, unless we take 
physiology for our guide. And that some guide is necessary, will, 
I think, be readily confessed by all who have sufficiently reflected 
on the subject; particularly when they consider, that the first 
operations of the different senses were at such an early age, that 
we can know nothing about them in that advanced stage of life, 
when we are fit to enter upon philosophical inquiries, except what 
it costs us a long time to learn, with much difficulty, labour, and 
stud 

The operation, to which the name Sensation has been given, is 
so simple, as to be incapable of definition. Obvious, however, 
as this truth seems to be, it has not always appeared to philoso- 
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* Instead of their medes of philosophizing, the following is more conge- 
aial to the spirit of our times:— 
** Trace Science, then, with Modesty thy guide ; 
First strip off all her equipage of pride ; 
Deduct what is but vanity, or dress, 
Or learning’s luxury, or idleness ; 
Or tricks to shew the stretch of human brain, 
Mere curious pleasure, or ingeuious pain,”*-—Pope’s Essay on Man, 
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phersin this light; for this, as well as every other simple opera. 
tion and affection of the mind, has been subjected to division, 
distinctions, or definitions, by one philosophic sect .or another : 
vor has this practice been confined, as one might have expected, 
merely to'the verbal philosophers, that is, to the sophisters of on- 
tology and the doctors of the schools; for some authors of reputa- 
tion, even in our own times,—Darwin, for instance, and some 
others, who, from their acquaintance with the rules of a chaster 
and more sober philosophy, one: would suppose, ought to have 
known better,—have so unaccountably indulged in this spirit of 
false definitions, that even Hume himself has been drawn into the 
snare, with all his philosophical sagacity and: sceptical acuteness, 
But although the names of those simple operations of mind can- 
not be defined, it is always of use to explain, or describe the 
meanings we attach to them; particularly if we take care to 
use them steadily without the slightest deviation from the expla. 
nations we have given*. It is partly for this reason, that I do 

not 





* The abuse of definitions and of words, and the numberless imperfections 
of scientific language, are well ridiculed and exposed in different parts of 
Tristram Shandy, Plain things are often made abundantly obscure and ab- 
surd, by the language in which we treat of them, or the opinions we take up 
about them. Considering the aim of Sterne in his very curious work, the 
motto which he prefixes to his first and second volumes is excellent :— 
“ Tagaooe les avSpimas 8 ra wparyncla, adrrAG Ia Weel ‘lov weaypdlow dory- 
paia,”—Aud he might have added, with equal truth, xas 3: megi lav mpary- 
palov Aves ; for, in truth, more than two-thirds of every day’s disputes are 
wholly about words, It was this that made Sterne humorously and sati- 
rically say,—** When you consider this, you will ‘not wonder at my uncle 
Toby’s perplexities,—you will drop a tear of pity on his searp and his 
counterscarp,—his glacis and his covered way,—his ravelin and \tis half- 
moon,—’T was not by ideas—by heaven! his soul was put in jeopardy by 
words,””—Scee also the concluding paragraph of the third chapter of his se- 
cond volume,—In the 12th chapter he makes the following remarks :— 
** The common men, says my uncle Toby, who know very little about forti- 
fication, confound the ravelin and the half-moon, though they are very dif. 
ferent things ; not in figure or construction, for we made them exactly alike 
in all points; for they always consist of two faces, making a ‘salient angle 
with the gorges, not straight, but in the form of a crescent. Where, then, 
lies the differertce ? quoth my father, a little testily.—In their situations, an- 
swered my uncle Toby: for when a ravelin, brother, stands before the cur- 
tain, it is a ravelin; and whena ravelin stands before a bastion, then the 
ravelin is not a ravelin ;—it isa half-moon ;—a half-moon likewise isa hatf 
moon, and no more, so long as it stands before its bastion; but were it to 
change place and get before the curtain, ’twoultl be no longer a half-moon; 
a half-moon in that case is not a half-moon,—’tis ne more than a ravelin.— 
I think, quoth my father, that the noble science of defence has its weak 
sides, as well as others.” —** The beld spirit ef the degmaticphilosophy was 
never satisfied with uncertainty, It attempted to account for every thing 
within the limits of nature: aothing-seemed toe vast for its comprebension 
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riot approve of the censure passed by a celebrated medical phi- 
losopher on the usual mode of explaining the meaning of the 
word Sensation, which he denominates “a would-be explanation, 
made up of a long-winding, inaccurate, and very foolish circum. 
locution.”—The explanation itself is the following :— That Sen- 
sation means that change in the state of the mind, of which we are 
conscious, in consequence of an impression upon, or a change in 
the state of the body, from some external object.””—Exceptionable 
as this explanation has been deemed, I have no objection to it 
when it is not proposed to us as a. definition, explaining fully, as all 
definitions ought todo, the nature of the thing defined ; and ac- 
cordingly, in the remainder of these disquisitions, I shall use the 
word Sensation in that sense only which is expressed in the above 
éxplanation ; not because [ think that the explanation will ever 
make any body know what Sensation is, without the actual feel- 
ing and consciousness, but because it points out, with sufficient 
accuracy, the difference between such feelings and operations, as 
are excited by external impressions, and those that spring more im-— 
mediately from within, and have the will or the mind itself. exclu- 

¢2 sively 





or too minute for its research.” These are.the words of the learned author 
of ** Academical Questions” We might have added, that some of the an-. 
cient and even several of our modern phitosophers seem to consider themselves 
obliged to define, to explain, and to account for every thing ; and to think, 
that not to do se would be a disgrace to philosophy. Dr. Reid justly cen- 
sures Wolfe, the German philosopher (the greatest abuser of definitions) for 
attempting to define undefinable words, and to demonstrate things that were 
self-evident; and were we to examine the works of modern authors, we 
should find none who have trespassed more in this respect than Dr. Darwin 
and Mr. Drummond, But let us hear Sterne once more on the subject :— 
‘* Before I venture to make use of the word nose a second time, to avoid ali 
confusion in what will be said of it, it may not be amiss to explain my own 
meaning, and define, with all possible exactness and precision, what I wanld 
willingly be understood to mean by the term: being of opinion that ’tia 
owing to the negligence and perverseness of writers in despising this precau- 
tion, and to nothing else, that all the polemical writings in divinity are not as 
clear and demonstrative as those upon a Will of the Wisp, or any other sound 
part of philosophy and natural pursuit ; in order to which, what bave youto 
do, before you set out, anless you intend to go puzzling on to the day of 
judgment—but to give the world a good definition, and stand te it, of the 
main word you have most occasion far, changing it, sir, as you would a gui- 
ned,-iato small cqin ?— Which done, let the father of confusion puzzle you if 
he can; or put a different idea either into your head, or into your reader’s 
head, if he knows how,”’——** I define a nose as follows :—By the word 
nose, throughout all this long chapier of noses, and, in every other part of 
my work, where the word nose occurs,—I declare that by that word I 
mean a nose 0 more or less.%-—If the reader would wish to see 
good specime proper mode of defining and explaining pbilosophi- 
cal ay bn Aa 7s the first chapter of Dr. Reid’s Essays on the- 
Totetlectual Powers of Man,’ aod the Appendix of the Elements of Criti- 
cism, by Lord Kames. 
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sively for their cause. We can readily conceive the mind to be 
conscious of this change in the state of its feelings, without any 
knowledge of external objects. 

Nor have foolish definitions been the only fruit of this describ- 
ing and defining zeal of a verbal refining philosophy; as we can trace 
to the very same source the origin even of the modern scepticism, 
relative to the non-existence of the material world, and all its 
train of revolting, inauspicious consequences. Philosophers 
could not be satisfied with considering Sensation as a simple thing ; 
they must divide and define it,—the result of which was, a much- 
vaunted distinction of theirs, which the followers of Des Cartes 
and of Locke deemed of such originality and inestimable value, 
that it imposed on the excellent judgment even of Addison him- 
self, who highly extols its novelty and utility, both in the Guar- 
dian and Spectator. And yet, after all, this memorable discovery 
seems to be nothing more than is within the reach of the vulgar 
and the ignorant, if expressed in intelligible language ; and what, 
indeed, they seem at all times to have sufficiently understood. 

The names of what have been called secondary qualities are in 
all languages ambiguous, signifying one time the Sensation, at an- 
other, its unknown cause. And this we must consider as the foun- 
dation of the well-known Cartesian paradox, which we need not 
hesitate to call as miserable a quibble as ever passed current with 
philosophers. It was this that led to Locke’s noted distinction 
between primary and secondary qualities, which he and his follow- 
ers would have us think of such mighty importance. In consi- 
dering this subject, they thought they had discovered, that the sen- 
sations, or ideas, corresponding to the primary qualities were 
perfect pictures, or resemblances of the qualities themselves, as 
they exist in internal objects; whilst the sensations, or ideas, of 
the secondary qualities have no sort of resemblance to them what- 
ever. From this doctrine it was a legitimate inference, that the 
secondary qualities were mere sensations, or ideas, and had no 
existence external'to the mind: and this, accordingly, was the fa- 
mous discovery to which I have already alluded. They gravely 
tell us,.that, before their own times, the sensations (or ideas, as — 
they call them)‘of the secondary qualities were confounded with 
them, and thought to be perfect resemblances of the qualities 
themselves, not only by the vulgar, but even by philosophers ; 
though it must be evident, that no person whatever, of any informa- 
tion, and capable of reflecting, could for a moment confound 
things so very dissimilar, as a sensation of‘mind and a quality of 
matter ; unless we suppose his mind full of systematic prejudice, 
or his judgment completely warped and perverted by the trammels 
and sophistries of a sectarian, or party philosophy. In the case of 
secondary as well as of primary qualities, sensations can exist only 
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in the mind; and they are, as I have already remarked, in them- 
selves, not only simple beyond the possibility of division, or de- 
finition, but in their nature transitory and perishable, and so 
completely unlike to any thing corporeal, that neither themselves, 
or any thing similar to them, can for a moment be supposed to 
existin body. The qualities, on the contrary, which we consider 
as the exciting causes of our sensations, and which, from the 
change in the state of our minds, and the perceptions which usnale 
ly follow it, we are led to refer to the objects that surround us, 
and to consider as existing in them only, are of a nature complete. 
ly different from that of the sensations. Such qualities we cannot 
by any exertion, even of imagination, suppose capable of existing 
any where but in matter. They have nothing in common with 
any affection or quality of mind, with which we are made ace 
quainted by consciousness, the only evidence of any authority in 
this affair. They are not, like the sensations by which they are 
suggested, simple and fugitive: on the contrary, they are equally 
real and permanent, whether perceived by us or not; and would 
be so, were there even no sensitive being to perceive them at all. 
And, besides, many of these qualities are by no means so simple, 
that they cannot be easily and accurately defined, and mutually 
compared with one another. 

Obvious, however, as this matter seems to be, it did not please 
Locke and his followers to consider and state it in this light. 
Such a view of the subject was too easy and simple for a complex 
philosophy. Big with the importance of their notable discovery, 
they proceeded to state, that a distinction exists between the dif- 
ferent properties of matter; some of which, such as solidity, exe 
tension, figure, &c. they affirmed, were pictures or resemblances 
of their corresponding ideas, or sensations in the mind, and which, 
both the vulgar and philosophers had at all times, in consequence 
of this resemblance, considered as certainly existing in matter ; 
whilst there were other properties, such as heat, cold, odours, 
tastes, sounds, and colours, of which their sensations were so 
far from being pictures, that they had no sort of resemblance to 
tliem, and which, accordingly, could exist no where but in the mind ; 
although the vulgar, at all times, and philosophers before the days 
of Des Cartes and Locke, considered them as real qualities, and 
like the others, existing in matter. To the former class, which 
they called primary qualities, they allowed an external existence 
in bodies; but to the latter, which they denominated secondary 
qualities, they allowed no existence independent of their being 
felt or perceived ; that is, no existence separate from, or external 
to the mind. 

This distinction, for which, in justice to Locke and to the cause 
ef truth, it must be confessed, there is some foundation in the dif. 
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ferent natures of these two classes of qualities, although this did 
pot strike Locke and his followers in its full and true light, com- 
pleted the foundation of that formidable scepticism concerning the 
non-existence of matter and of mind, which was taught by Berke. 
ley and by Hume. . The object, however, and the views of both 
these .excellent philosophers were very different. So much s0, 
indeed, that we find an ample apology for the good Bishop’s mis- 
takes, in his own writings and in the well-known purity of his in. 
tentions ; whilst neither Hume himself, or his most partial ad- 
mirers, can administer any sort of palliation for his conduct and 
views in this affair. And feeble, indeed, as the foundation of this 
sceptical system surely is, it is much to be regretted, that the coin 
of such an unauthorised philosophy should have such an extensive 
and accredited circulation, as to pass current, even with an acute 
and eloquent philosopher* of our own times, who, with a 
lusty quarto, brings up the rear of this very formidable sceptical 
array ; in which, after having destroyed the whole world of mat- 
ter, and pronounced its funeral oration, he promises us, that, in 
his next volume, he will erect a more goodly and lasting fabric 
on its site. But after all, it is probable that it will fare with his 
works as with those of his sceptical predecessors ; or, as it does 
with the projector in Horace,—“ Qui diruit, edificat, mutat 
quadrata rotundis ;” and that the mighty labour of his hands is 
destined shortly to give way te some fairy fabric, as shadowy and 
perishable as itself, and ‘* to leave no trace behind +.” 

But, although sceptical magicians of this kind do, from time to 
time, rise up among us, and attempt, with much ingenuity, aided 
by the charms and spells of a seducing eloquence, to cast about 
us the disastrous dream of a baseless and sceptical philosophy, yet 
we are not so liable to be imposed upon by this artful and fasci- 
nating philosophic slight of hand, as of old, now, that we have 
been, for some time, accustomed to please ourselves with more 
homely, philosophic entertainments, where the dishes are more 
substantial, thong perhaps not altogether so savoury to a vi- 
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* * The Right Honourable William Drammoend, author of ** Academical 
Questions.” —OF the contents of this werk I shall probably take some no- 
tice in some future Numbers of this Rercector. 
+ L cannot help observing heré, as Bayle remarked long since,—** that 
Nilosophy might be compared to certain powders, s@ very corrosive, that 
hating toddumes the’ proud and spongy flesh of a wound, they would corrode 
even the quick and sound flesh, rot the boves, and penetrate to the very mar- 
tow. Philesophy is proper at first to confute errors; but, if she will not be 
stopped there, she attacks Truth herself; and when she has her full scope, 
she generally goes so far that she loses herself, and knows not where to stop.” 
—f shall make no commentary upon this passage at present, but simply ask, 
with Warton, what wauld. Bayle have said, if he had seen the uses to which 
philospphy ha: beeu applied in the present times? 
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tiated taste, or, in their cookery, so seemly to the eye, as those of 
more luxurious Greece and Rome ; and at which the food, because 
part of it has been planted by our own hands, and watered bythe 
sweat.of our own brows, in our native soil, is, not less agreeable 
than it would, had it been the spontaneous, or rather the forced 
production of some luxurious foreign clime. But, however it may 
fare with scepticism elsewhere, it is certain that among us, at least 
in our own times, it has made but few proselytes, and those too 
not of the thinking and the good, but of the unthinking, the bad, 
and the superficial. So just is the remark of Socrates, and his 
advice, as versified by Pope,— 


*¢ A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
** Drink deep, or taste not the Pierean spring.” 


Be this matter, however, as it may, it does not appear that in 
our times the cause of a legitimate and sober philosophy has so 
many dangers to apprehend from the side of a rational and learn- 
ed scepticism, as it has from a presumptuous, half-witted, and su- 
perficial materialism *, ‘The modern rage for the study of me- 
chanical philosophy, but more particularly of geology, mineral- 
ogy, and chemistry, and the shameful ignorance of most of those 
who at present appiy to the study of medicine, and obtain but a 
very superficial view, even of the more gross and palpable doc- 
trines of physiology, have of late generally given such a prepon- 
derance to the philosophy of matter, that, like a great mountain, 
it intercepts the view of our semi-philosophers, and effectually 
prevents them from the slightest glimpse at the beautiful and fer- 
tile plains of mind, in the vale beyond it. Nor is it very won- 
derful that such persons should have a very partial esteem for the 
knife, the furnace, and the mortar, since their studies require 
more the labour of hands than of brains. How consonant are 
their views with those of the Poet!— 


“ Farewell, for clearer ken design’d, 
The dim-discover’d tracts of mind; 
Our sail shall ne’er that deep explore, 
Nor search, around its magic shore, 
G4 What 





* A late elegant writer thinks on this subject as I do :—** The general 
distaste which has existed of late years in this country,” says Mr. Drum- 
mond, ** for all speculative and metaphysical reasoning, is thought by some 
well meaning persons to be qur best defence against the delusive systems of 
false philosophers, I suspect that these good people much deceive theme 
selves, The attentive observer cannot have failed to remark the increasing 
numbers of those who are professed adherents to materialism, and who loud~ 
ly join in the silly clamour which mistaken zeal has raised against philoso- 
phy.”—Among others, I think that Mr. Drummond, in this last sentence, had 
his eye upon Knox, the Essayist, whom his prejudices have led to unwarrant> 
able censures on mental philosophy, 
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What regions part the world of soul, 
Or whence thy streams Opinion roll.””—Collins. 


. 


Equally hostile to both these extremes, and attached to the 
cause of a more rational and modest philosophy, some writers 
have prosecuted for many years, and still continue to do so, the 
too much neglected study of mind, in another road.—From the 
errors and mistakes of the ancients they have learned a better 
lesson than that of thinking, that the cause of science is to be ad- 
vanced, as some have thought, by an undeviating adherence to au- 
thority and to antiquity. ‘They have been taught to set upon 
them a juster value than has been done by some of their early 
and latest followers. ‘They have learned to respect and venerate 
their discoveries and their worth; whilst they look upon their 
mistakes, numerous indeed as they are, and upon the errors that 
disfigure their writings, in the light of defects, not so much in 
themselves, as in the nature and circumstances of the times in 
which they lived; and consider them but as little spots, which 
are sometimes seen on the most beautiful skin, or as like unto the 
passing cloud, which intercepts fora moment the light ofthe 
sun, though it durst not approach the face of the luminary. 

It can hardly be supposed, that men who think thus with res- 
pect to the ancients, and who can respect the learned scepticism 
of a few eminent moderns, whilst they think charitably even of 
the experimental insignificancy of some of their own cotemporary 
materialists, will set too high a value upon the authority and ve- 
nerable names of Des Cartes, Malebranche, and Locke; although 
they will be allowed to admire the vigour of that arm that gave 
the last blow to the scholastic and charlatan sophistries of the 
ontological philosophy ; and accordingly we find that the system 
of Des Cartes and Locke, with all its great and undoubted merits, 
has already given way, and that their great pretended discovery, 
relative to the non-existence of secondary qualities, after serving 
as a basis for the sceptical philosophy, has in the course of time 
Jaid also the foundation for its overthrow.—Berkeley, upon the 
principles of the ideal system, proved with all the accuracy of 
demonstration, that the primary qualities, notwithstanding the 
opinion of Locke, were as unlike their sensations, as the secon- 
dary, and by the same mode of reasoning, which Locke used, 
could not be supposed to have any real existence; whilst the 
doctrine was followed up by Hume, and applied with equal suc- 
cess, on the received principles of the ideal system, to shew the 
non-existence of mind *, 


Such 





* The confusion and perplexity of scepticism have, ina great measure, 
arisen from employing the word idea, sometimes in its proper sense, to signify 
% mental image, or vision, and at others to signify perception, remembrance, 
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Such was the state of mental science when the consequences de- 
duced from the system of Locke induced Dr. Reid to reject the 
ideal theory altogether, and to set about erecting a more simple 
and solid fabric in its place.—In the execution of this plan his 
first excursion was into the province of the senses, where he at- 
tacked, not only with solid sense, but also with pointed humour 
and ridicule, the doctrine, that there was no heat in the fire, no 
smell in the rose, no colour in the rainbow, no sound in the harp- 
sichord, and exposed the nothingness of this fancied discovery, 
by shewing, that the followers of the ideal system departed from 
the established use of language, as they employedthe words, heat, 
smell, sound, taste, and colour, to signify only sensations of mind, 
whilst they were always, or more frequently, used in common life, 
to express an unknown quality in bodies, by which our sensations 
are excited. 

It has been sometimes maintained, I know, that the merit of a 
discoverer, which Dr. Reid claims to himself [See a Letter to Dr. 
Gregory, printed in Mr. Stewart’s life of Dr. Reid] particularly 
in detecting the fallacy of the theory of ideas and rejecting it, 
has been granted to him with very little justice ; since it is affirm. 
ed, that the doctrine, which makes ideas distinct and separate 
from the mind, was given up long before by the most eminent phi- 
losophers. Locke, in a passage where he treats of retention and 
memory, says expressly, that having an idea of a thing is nothing 
but having a perception of it. In the Physica of Hobbes, there 
is a passage in which he affirms, that the phantasma (species or 
idea) is nothing different from the actus sensionis. Atid Des 
Cartes, in his Principia, is still more explicit; and his account 
of the doctrine of Perception is the same with that of Reid him. 
self. In opposition to these, numberless instances may be cited 
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notion, knowledge, and almost every other operation, or resalt of operation, 
of which the mind is capable, Of motion, for instance, ina particular obe 
ject, we have a perception when we see, or feel it move, and a remembrance 
afterwards, But of the motion of the earth, either in its axis or in its orbit, 
we have neither perception or remembrance, but only a notion, acquired by 
comparative deductions from other perceptions; while of motion in general 
-we have no particular perception, remembrance, or notion; but only genes 
ral knowledge, collected and abstracted from all, But we have no idea of 
either, if by idea be meant a mental image or resemblance: but nevertheless, 
to infer from this, that we have no adequate perception, remembrance, no 
tion, or knowledge, either of motion or of body, is as adverse to philoso 
phy*as to common sense ; there being no more reason why a notion should re. 
semble a perception,—a perception a sensation,—or & sensation its external 
cause, than that an exertion should resemble an arm,—an arm a lever,—or 
a lever a weight ; nor is it less absurd to make the want of resemblance be- 
tween the cause, the means, and the end, a ground for doubting the reality of 
either in the one case than in the other,”—An Inquiry into the Principles 
of Taste, by Mr, Kaight, 
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from the same works to prove directly the contrary ; so that, if 
they had occasional glimpses at the truth, they soon lost sight 
of them and returned to the meandering delusions of error.— 
Dr. Brown, of Edinburgh, the abettor of the doctrine now stated, 
is of opinion, that Dr. Reid’s mistake arose from considering 
metaphorical language in a literal sense,. when the writers never 
meant it as such. In Perception there are three things ; an ex- 
ternal object ; the organic affection, and the mental feeling or 
perception. Certain authors, particularly the Peripatetics, intro~ 
duced ideas, as a fourth thing, intermediate between the mental 
feeling, or perception, and the object.. ‘This, however, Dr. Brown 
maintains was not done by Locke, Des Cartes, or llobbes; nor 
even by Arnauld, as appears, he thinks, from his. controversy 
with Malebranche..: And thus, thengh the Peripatetic theory had 
been long abandoned by philosophers, the ideal phraseolggy re- 
mained ; and the word idea was used in very ditlerent acceptations, 
—either denoting images: superadded to the mind, or only the 
actual present state of the mind. From the passages above al- 
Juded to in Locke, Des Cartes, and Hobbes, the Doctor contends, 
with much ingenuity, thatthey meant on/y the latter by the word 
ddea, and, of course, that the doctrine of images in the mind was 
given up before Reid, though the phraseology of that theory re- 
mained ; just as we now use the words “ rising and setting of the 
sun,” though the doctrine which gave them birth has been long 
since abandoned. ‘The peasant may fancy that the sun performs 
his daily round, whilst his own earth stands still; but the phi- 
josopher, who looks with a very different eye upon the scene, 
knows, that the great luminary stands still, whilst our little 
earth performs its daily round, and, with all itsappearance of rest, 
is, in truth, as restless as the speculations, or rather as the silly 
follies of its busy, bustling, and restless little inhabitants. 

Dr. Reid, in rejecting the ideal theory (for [ must think that 
he was the first who did so effectually) rejected also the doc- 
trine of Locke, and of his followers, concerning the resemblance 


of the sensations of the primary, and the non-semblance of those. 


of the secondary qualities, to their external exciting causes ; 
for he found them all, as Berkeley had well shown, equally 
dissimilar, and did not think it necessary to makea parade with 
this distinction concerning things that could not possibly be con- 
founded, having nothing in common with one another, except 
what in a few instances may be easily traced,to a mere ambiguity 
of language. But in doing this, he laid down a more useful 
distinction in its place, which has been very unjustly overlooked 
by some modern philosophers * ; I mean, -his distinction between 

Sensation 
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* “The perception of external objects is accompanied with some sensation 
eorresponding to the object perceived, and such sensations have in many cases, 
in 
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Sensation and Perception:—the former denoting the change pro- 
duced in the state of the mind, by some impression made on an 
organ of sense; and the /atter, that knowledge of the exist- 
ence of matter and its qualities, which we acquire by attending 
to these changes in the state of the mind,—in other words, to our 
sensutions.—In sensation, the mind seems to be sometimes pas- 
sive ; whilst in perception it appears to be active ; since in the 
latter some degree of attention on the part of the mind seems 
to be absolately necessary. From the facts upon which this re+ 
mark is founded, may be deduced the solution of a question cons. 
cerning the activity or passiveness of the mind in Sensation, 
which has been sometimes canvassed by philosophers*. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Reid’s view of the subject, it follows, that the imme- 
diate object of the mind in Sensation is within itself, namely, the 
change, of which it is conscious. in the state of its own feelings ; 
whereas in Perception, on the contrary, which must be always 
preceded by Sensation, the immediate object of the mind is some, 
thing external. Dr. Browz ‘s of opinion, in opposition to Dr. 
Reid, that Sensation has an object, namely, that, by the occasion 
of which it is excited; and that it diifers not fundamentally from. 
Perception, which, he thinks, properly means no more, and is 
resolvable into experience associated with Sensation. He is also 
of opinion, that Dr. Reid’s notion of the word object was con- 
fused, if not incorrect. But, be this as it may, it will by-and- 
bye appear, that the above distinction is easily conceivable in the 
case of three of the senses,—smelling, tasting, and hearing. But 
it is not so easy with respect to touch and sight,—many of the sen- 
sations of which are so intertwined by association, that it is very 
difficult to separate them. Besides, in the case of both these 
senses, we are less apt to attend to the sensations, or we confound 
them in such a manner with the qualities suggested by them, that 
we scarcely notice the sensations at all. But with respect to 
them as well 2s to the rest, if we only endeavour to make them 
steady 





in all Janguages, the same name with the ohject, which they always accome 
pany. The difficulty of disjoining by abstraction things thus constantly con- 
joined in the course of nature, and things which have one and the same name 
in all languages, has likewise been frequently an occasion of error in the phi- 
losophy of mind.”—Reid’s Works, Essay 1. ch, im—** Neither ought*we- 
to expect that the sensation and its corresponding perception should be dis+ 
tinguished in commen language, because the purposes of common life do not 
require it, Language is made to serve the purposes of ordinary conversa- 
tion; and we have no reason to expect that it should make distinctions that 
are of uo common use. Hence it happens that a quality perceived, and ag 
+ seasation corresponding to that perception, often go under the same oume.”” 
bid, Essay 11. ch, xvi. 

* See Monboddo’s Origin and Progress of Language, Vol. I. p- 46-7 5 
and Dr, Reid’s Inguiry, &c. Ch, 11, sect. x. 
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steady and separate objects of attention, we shall find the distine- 
tion equally correct. To effect this, however, in the case of touch, 
the sensations of which suggest the local situations of their ex- 
citing causes, we must endeavour to abstract as much as possible 
from the apparent locality of our sensations. 

According to the usual’enumeration, the senses are five in num- 
ber. This enumeration, too, is sufficiently accurate and of great 
antiquity. Several attempts, however, have been made to narrow 
or extend it; for some writers have endeavoured to resolve all 
our senses into one general one, called feeling ; and although, as 
will presently appear, there is some foundation for the remark, I 
am of opinion, that this speculation leads to over-refinement, and 
is rather calculated to obscure and confound than to simplify and 
illustrate the subject under consideration. Mr. Smith is of opi- 
nion, that we ought to make a distinction with respect to heat 
and cold; and Mr. Stewart thinks that the common division is ac- 
curate enough, except, perhaps, with respect to both these sensa- 
sations. ‘This, however, is not the only one that may be added 
to the usual enumeration ; for, if we once admit this, we must 
also introduce, for similar reasons, a musical sense, to be classed 
with the external senses, or as Dr. Reid remarks, perhaps 
in a higher order.— John Archer, Physician to Charles the 
Second, made the number of the senses six, by adding the 
sense of Venery to the other five; and said, that it was above 
any of the others, they being all subservient to, and commanded 
by it. A doctrine, which, it is probable, recommended him not 
a little to that witty, licentious king. 

I have said, that the speculation, the object of which was to 
resolve a}} the senses into feeling, was not without some founda- 
tion. Touch and feeling are in general considered as. synoni- 
mous. ‘Touch also seems to be the first of the senses that is ex- 
ercised, as it is indeed the tutor of all the rest. In the exercise 
of this sense and in that of taste, a sensible contact of the object 
is necessary ; whilst in the case of the other three senses, the 
sensations of which are excited through a material medium, an ine 
sensible contact only is required. Hence we see, that touch is 
the great foundation of all the other senses; and this is so true, 
that if it be destroyed in any one of them, the particular sense 
will be at the same time also destroyed. Touch, then, is not 
only the most useful of all the senses, but it is also an essential 
characteristic of animal existence, since the extinction of this 
sense, or of feeling, implies the extinction or disorganization of 
the whole animal: and, accordingly, although some animals want 
some of the other senses, we know of none that is destitute of 
feeling, or of touch*. If this doctrine, that touch, or feeling is 

fundamental 





* Sce Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural listery, Vol, f. ch. vi, 
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fundamental to the other senses, requires any further proof, we 
have it in this circumstance, that it is to touch we refer pain, and 
every other sort of uneasy or troublesomé feeling,—such as an- 
xiety, itching, &c.; though it is certain, that pain may and does 
arise from the sensations of any of the other organs of sense, 
when vehement or in excess. ‘Thus, then, must the sensibility of 
all the other organs be referred to touch alone; and, in truth, 
we see that in conformity to this, they are completely circum- 
scribed and local, whilst the’ sense of touch may with sufficient 
propriety be denominated a universal one, from the circumstance 
of its diffusion all over the surface of the body; so that we shall 
not be very wide of the truth, if we consider the other senses as 
nothing else than this universal one variously modified in the indi- 
vidual organs ; the different construction of each of which renders 
it capable of knowing the qualities that correspond to itself, and 
unfit to be affected by the other properties of matter. 

Touch is not only the foundation as well as the first exercised 
of the senses, but it is also the most infallible of them all, which 
shews the wisdom of making it the tutor of the rest.—The rea- 
son why it is so infallible seems to be, that it is seldomer diseased 
than the others ; and, more particularly, because any object, the 
qualities of which are to be examined by this sense, must be 
brought into actual contact with the organ, without the interven- 
tion of any medium, the variations of which could deceive us in 
the Sensation or Perception. But although the sense of touch is 
diffused all over the body, if we except the nails and hair, yet the 
hand and fingers are particularly its organ. The superiority 
of the fingers, as organs of touch, though in a great measure 
the result of organization, is perhaps still more so of the atten- 
tion paid to them, as is evident from their superior acuteness in 
the blind, who certainly differ not from their neighbours in the 
structure of those parts. All the sensations of touch, as has been 
already remarked, suggest the local situations of their exciting 
causes primarily, and per se, which is not the case with those of 
any other organ. ‘Taste does so, it is true; not primarily, how- 
ewer, but because actual and sensible contact is necessary in the 
exercise of this organ. ‘The mouth and tongue, which are the 
principal organs of touch among the brutes, are much more im- 
perfect instruments for this purpose than the hands and fingers of 
man. One of the principal causes of the superiority of our or- 
gans of touch has been ascribed to the erect posture of our spe." 
cies, which seems so well calculated to improve and refine the or- 
gans of this sense. For it is certainly true, that, were we to rest 
on our hands, as the brutes do, our fingers would possess less Sen« 
sibility and acuteness.—“ Were the wrist of man,” says Helve- 
tins, * terminated by the hoof of a horse, our species would be 
still probably roving about the woods,”—With such a structure, 
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‘man’s knowledge of the material world would be very limited, 
compared to what it is at present ; nor could he possibly arrive 
at any perfection in the arts. But, even in this case, he may 


‘still be endowed with faculties and capacities not at all inferior 


to those at present possessed by our species. 

Although touch is fundamental to all the other senses, still it is 
not equally connected with them all.—Its near relation to taste 
has been already mentioned, and although it is the general tutor 
of all the senses, it is so in a very particular and extraordinary 
manner, with respect to sight, as will fully appear in the progress 
of our speculations. The senses of taste and smell are also re- 
lated in a very peculiar manner; and it seems probable, from the 
proximity in the’situation of their organs in all animals, that both 
are principally intended for the guidance of animals in the choice 
of their food. This, at least, is the opinion of Dr. Reid; and 
was, at a much earlier period in the history of philosophy, the 
opinion both of Socrates and of Cicero.—Dr. Reid says, that the 
sense of smell probably serves the same purpose in the natural 
state of man. But it is not always a sure guide for this purpose : 
it is much more acute and unerring in the lower animals; and in 
this there seems to be manifest wisdom. From the history of ani- 
mals contrasted with that of our species, we see that the Creator 
intended their nature to be stationary, and ours progressive ; and, 
accordingly, from the very morning of life, we find them not only 
supplied with the necessary faculties and instincts, but perfect in 
the degree of knowledge necessary for their state, and in the use 
of their faculties and organs *,—-Man, on the contrary, comes into 
the world speechless and naked, and so devoid of every thing, that 
to him the assistance and care of parents is more necessary, than 
to the young of any other animal. His infancy is longer pro- 
tracted, in order that’ he may learn to cultivate and improve his 
faculties, aided by the influence of circumstances and situation ; 
the effects of which, we know, from experience, produce little or 
no change in the other animals, “ whom nature has restrained 
in their freedom, whilst she has also stinted their talents for ob- 
servation, or progression in the execution of their works.”—Ila 
fact, much of the knowledge, given as it were instinctively to the 
brutes, seems to be designedly withheld from man, in order that 
his reasoning faculties should have an opportunity of taking 
a-larger range, and becoming more perfect + :—and, accord- 
lngly, the history of our species justifies us in remarking, that the 
use of reason in man, and his superiority in point ef sagacity and 

intellect, 





* See the Moralists, by Lord Shaftshury ; and Dr. Fe waeseen s Principles 
of Moral and Political Science.—Vo. i. 


+ See the Conspectus Medicine Theoreticz, by Dr. Gregory. 
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intellect, by.enabling him to. command the instinots:.and faculties 
of the inferior animals, and to avail himself of them, im many 
respects, to promote his own interest, convenience, and pleasures, 
supersede in him the necessity of a greater number of organs, fa- 
culties, and instincts, or of a. greater degree of acuteness and 
perfection in those he possesses. ‘ ‘Tognan,” says a profound 
and eloquent philosopher, *‘.the faculties of observation or 
choice are given as an equivalent for every advantage which the © 
lower animals may seem to possess over him, and every actual supply 
is withheld from him, not through a penury in the economy of na- 
ture, or a defect of resource, but as a privation proper to the lot 
of a being. who is fitted to accommodate himself, destined to cul- 
tivate his own faculties, and to be the artificer of his own fortune ; 
and, though of a class superior to any of the other animals, des- 
ep to receive the first lessons of intelligence itself, in providing 

a supply for the comparative wants and defects of his animal 
nature *,” 

We see that animals, in the choice of their food, are guided by 
the senses of smell and taste, except where our species brings 
them into. a sort of unnatural state by domestication; and this 
circumstance renders it probable, that they were intended. to 
serve the same purpose in the natural state of our species, although 
less calculated-for this end, than they are in the brutes, in conse- 
quence of the great superiority of their smelling organs. But 
since it seems probable, that man, in the natural state, acts more 
by instinct than.we do, so also it appears rational to suppose, 
that he possesses some of the senses, (for instance, those of smell 
and hearing), in greater acuteness, than is to be met with among 
men in civil society. We cannot likewise but observe a great 
sympathy between the organs of smell and taste; for any defect 
or imperfection of the one; is generally attended with some core 
' yesponding defect of the other. There is also a greater similarity 

between the sensations of smell and taste, than between those of 
any other two senses: and hence it is that we can sometimes tell 
the taste of. an object from its smell, and its smell from its taste, 
Hence also the reason why we apply the same epithets to the 
names of both these classes of sensations; as a swect smell or 
taste, &c.—The word éasée, it is well known, has been applied to 
objects of intellect. This metaphorical application 1 have heard 
a. accurate and elegant philosopher affirm to be of modern origin, 
since it is not to be met with in any writer before Petronius, who 
uses the who sapor as we do ¢asie; and this circumstance has 
induced some critics‘to think that this part of his work is of 
modern origin; or at least, the production of a later age a 





* See the Principles of Moral aod Political Science, by Dr. Ferguson. 
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that of Petronius. ‘ How this proportionally gross sense,’’ says 
Mr. Smellie, “should have been selected and figuratively applied 
to the general perception of every thing beautiful and sublime, 
whether in nature or in art, it is difficult to determine. ‘The in- 
quiry, however, would not be incurious, whether men, who have 
an obtuse sense of tasting material substances, are likewise defi- 
cient in the perception of beauty and deformity *.” 

To conclude my observations on the relations of both these 
senses, I must remark, that they are destined to be subservient to 
the preservation of the animal existence, rather than to any other 
purpose; and that they are, accordingly, an object, rather of the 
natural history of man, than of intellectual or of moral philosophy. 
The other three senses, on the contrary, seem rather intended for, 
and essential to, our intellectual improvement, and beeome, of 
course, a proper object of a ieaes in moral and in mental 
philosophy. 

The organs of the five senses are not tasanelves the actual seat 
of sensation, although, without them, we could never feel or know 
what sensation is. ‘They act only the part of instruments, in 
transmitting to the mind, which is the real and on!y seat of sensa. 
tion t+, the impressions made on the body by external objects.— 
Nor are they in themselves sufficient even for this purpose ; since 
the organs, without the assistance of the nerves and brain, could 
never minister to Sensation and Perception. It is a long time since 
Cicero remarked, that the senses may be compared to windows ;- 
*veluti fenestra ad animum perforate.”—The comparison was cer. 
tainly a good one; for, as windows let in the light without seeing 
or feeling it, so the organs of sense convey to the mind what excites 
sensation, without being conscious of sensation themselves. It is 
therefore somewhat strange, that the learned author of the Ele- 
ments of Criticism should have thought, that the organs of touch, 
smell, and taste, were themselves sentient (that is, conscious of 
sensation), since the direct reverse seems capable of demonstration. 
The sentient principle within us, whatever it be, not only can 
compare (as we know from consciousness) its different sensations 
with one another, but also with those various other modifications 
of itself, which we call judgment, desire, aversion, passions, &c. 
Now this comparison could not be instituted if the organs of smell, 
taste, and touch, were in themselves sentient ;—for, in order that 
this comparison may be made, if these organs be sentient, each of 
them must feel (or be conscious of) not only its peculiar sensa- 
tions, but the sensations also of all the other organs ; and not these 


* i : mercly, 


* The Philosophy of Natural History, vol.i, ch. 6, 
T° Nis cca ves axes, was the doctrine of an ancient pitienepher, a 
by Aristotle, 
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merely, but it must also know and feel those other very different 
modifications, which we call judgments, desires, aversions, reason- 
ings, passions, in a word, every species of thought*.—But, cer- 
tainly, it requires no great depth of metaphysical thinking, or 
research, to learn that one of the organs of sense is not susceptible 
of the sensations of the others, any more than it is of the different 
modifications of thought. For, surely, no man was ever mad 
enough to suppose, that his hand was susceptible of the sensations 
of smell, or of taste, or capable of being affected by love, hatred, 
desire, reasoning, and judgment. But, although, this is evident, 
. it is still true, that we refer our sensations to the organs, and to 
different parts of the body. Thus pain.is referred to the part 
injured, and we refer odours to the nose, and taste to the tongue 
and palate. But this can be easily explained, if we consider, that 
by our constitution, or by the nature of the union of our minds 
and bodies, we are led to refer each of our sensations to a change 
in some particular part of the body, by which we find it from 
experience constantly and uniformly preceded.—This being the 
case, we are naturally led to confound them both, and to asso- 
ciate the sensation with this change so intimately, that we refer 
both one and the other to the part affected.—The purpose, which 
this association is calculated to serve, is well explained by Male- 
branche, when he remarks, that it was a wise provision of the 
Creator to constitute us so, that motions, or changes, in the dif- 
_ ferent parts of our bodies, should be always followed by agreeable, 
or disagreeable feelings in the mind, in proportion as these 
motions, or changes, are calculated to contribute to its preserv- 
ation, or to injure the body ; and that we should, without reflec- 
tion, suddenly and instinctively refer our sensations, whether 
agreeable, or disagreeable, to the particular parts of the body : 
for, in this manner, we are better enabled to attend quickly and 
unerringly to the preservation of the body, than if that matter had 
been left to deliberate calculation and reasoning t+. 

Though we have but five senses, properly speaking, other beings 
may possess many, of which we have no conception {; and it 
would appear that we have something like an instance of this ‘in 
the Torpedo, and in those fishes;that give the electrical shock ; 
although, in general, the sensitive organs of the lower animals 
seem not to differ in kind from our own, It is also certainly 
possible, if the Creator wished it, that we might perceive objects 
by numberless organs of sense, different from those we possess : 

VOL. 11. NO, TI. H and 





* Reid’s Intel. Powers of Man, Ess. IL. ch. i. andiv.; and cma 
Essai sur ? Origine des Connoissances Humaines. . 

+ De la Recherche de la Verite, liv: I. ch. x, 

¢ See Hume’s Essays, Vol. 11. sect. ii, ; and Reid's Intellectual Powers 
of Man, Essay IJ. ch, i. 
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and since we consist, as man is generally allowed to do, of one per- 
son, made up of mind and body, it seems in some degree confirmed 
by our own experience, that the exercise of the organs is in a man- 
ner essential to the mind, for the original, as it certainly is for 
the full exercise of its powers, or faculties; for, shut up as it is 
in @ gross material tenement, by this union with the body, it 
seems an impossibility for it to begin the exercise of its faculties 
without materials, 

It is a fundamental principle in Locke’s Philosophy, that all 
our knowledge is derived from sensation and reflection; and 
there are some followers of his, particularly on the continent, who 
even maintain, that all our knowledge originates in sensation 
alone.—F rom the concluding remarks of the last paragraph, some 
may be inclined to think that I am also an abettor of his doctrine. 
I must, however, enter my protest, and beg leave to state, that I 
am as far from adopting it in its usual acceptation, or extent, as I 
am from giving any sort of sanction to the dangerous, and, I think, 
unphilosophical, conclusions, that have been deduced from it.— 
The present subject is put in a very just light by Mr. Stewart, in 
his Philosophy of the Human mind ; and as F agree fully with that 
learned writer on this point, and despair of setting it in a clearer 
light than he has done, I shall endeavour only to abridge his re- 
marks on the subject.—The opinion we form concerning the 
general question, whether all our knowledge may be ultimately 
traced to our sensations, is of much less consequence than is com- 
monly supposed ; nor can the mind, without the greatest absurdity, 
be looked upon as a receptacle, gradually furnished from without, 
with materials through the channel of the senses; nor in that of 
a tabula rasa, having imprinted on it pictures or resemblances of 
external objects; and should we even admit that, without our 
organs of sense, the mind must have remained destitute of know- 
ledge, this concession would not atall favour the scheme of mate- 
rialism, as it only implies, that the impressions made on our senses 
by external objects, furnish the occasions on which the mind is 
led by the laws of its constitution, to perceive the qualities of the 
material world, and to exert all the different modifications of 
thought, of which it is capable. This doctrine, which refers the 
origin of all our knowledge to the occasions furnished by the 
senses, must be received with many limitations. Every one 
allows that the ideas, called by Mr. Lock ideas of reflection (that 
is, the notions we form of the subjects of our own consciousness), 
are not suggested to the mind immediately by’ our sensations; so 
that the amount of the doctrine just mentioned is this: that the 
first occasion’, on which our various intellectual faculties are ex- 
ercised, are furnished by the impressions made on our ofgans of 
sense; and that without those impressions we could not arrive at 
the knowledge of our faculties.+Explaining the doctrine thus, it 
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may be said with plausibility, and, perhaps, with truth, that the 
senses, either immediately or ultimately, furnish the occasions on 
which all our notions are formed: but this is not the meaning 
commonly annexed to the doctrine, either by its advocates or 
‘opponents ; nor does it in this acceptation lead to those conse- 
quences which have interested one party of philosophers in its 
defence, and another in its refutation. The following remarks 
will shew that the doctrine, understood in this manner, gives no 
support to the scheme of materialism.—For, even if we admit, that 
sensations are necessary to awaken the mind to a consciousness of 
its own existence, and to give rise to the exercise of its faculties, 
it is yet certain, that all this might have happened without our 
knowing any thing of the qualities, or even of the existence, 
of matter.—To illustrate this, let us suppose a being, formed ip 
every other respect like man, but possessed of no senses but those 
of hearing and smelling ;—I make choice of these, because by these 
alone we never could have acquired any knowledge of the primary 
qualities of matter, or even of the existence of an external world; 
since all that could possibly be inferred from our occasional sen- 
sations of smell and sound would have been, that there existed 
some unknown cause, by which they were excited.—If we suppose 
a particular sensation to be excited in the mind of such a being, 
he must necessarily learn two facts at once; the existence of the 
sensation, and his own existence, as a sentient being.— When the 
sensation has vanished, he can remember he felt it, and can con- 
ceive that he feels it again :—after having felt many different 
sensations, he can compare them together in respect to the plea- 
sure, or the pain they have afforded him, and will naturally desire 
the return of the agreeable sensations, and be afraid of the return 
of those that were painful. If the sensations of smell and sound 
are both excited in his mind at the same time, he can attend to 
either of them he chuses, and withdraw his attention from the 
other ; or he can withdraw his attention from both, and fix it on 
some sensation he has formerly felt—Thus might he be led, merely 
by sensations existing in his own mind, and giving him no inform. 
ation concerning matter to exercise many of his most important 
faculties ; and, amidst all these different modifications aud opera- 
tions of his nied, he would feel with irresistible conviction, that they 
all belong to one and the same sentient and intelligent being ; or, 
that they are all modifications and operations of himseif. Various 
other simple notions (or, as they are called, simple ideas) would 
arise in his mind; thus, the ideas of number, of duration, of cause 
and effect, of. personal identity ; all of which, though perfectly 
unlike his sensations, could not fail to be suggested by means of 
them. ‘Thus might he know all that we know of mind at present ; 
and as his language, not being borrowed by analogy, like ours, 
‘from material phenomena, would be appropriated to mind solely ; 
n2 he 
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he would even possess important advantages over us in the study 
of pneumatology.— From these observations,” says Mr. Stewart, 
‘it sufficiently appears what isthe real amount of the celebrated 
doctrine which refers the origin of all our knowledge to our sen- 
sations; and that even granting it to be true, it would by no means 
follow from it, that our notions of the operations of mind, nor even 
many of those notions, which are commonly suggested to us, in 
the first instance, by the Perception of external objects, are 
necessarily subsequent to our knowledge of the qualities, or even 
of the existence, of matter*.”’ 

By the five senses we are enabled to discover five different kinds 
of properties in matter ; and were we possessed of a greater number 
of sensitive organs, it is more than probable that we should dis- 
cover many other qualities of a new kind; or, were the senses we 
possess at present more perfect and acute, we may acquire a 
knowledge of new properties, differing in degree, but not in kind, 
from those with which we are now acquainted.—The qualities of 
matter, however dissimilar in other respects, have been reduced to 
five classes, in order, I suppose, that they may correspond to the 
number of the senses. It is not, indeed, easy to classify the 
senses themselves, or the corresponding qualities of matter, so 
as to obviate all objections ; for, in some of the above five classes, 
there are some qualities as dissimilar almost as any two things in 
nature can be. With respect to the qualities perceived by three 
of the senses, smell, taste, and hearing, the classification is not, 
indeed, very difficult or complicated, since the qualities corre- 
sponding to each of these three senses have some resemblance to 
each other, and are therefore easily placed in distinct classes, and 
referred to the individual organ to which they are peculiar. What 
further facilitates this is, that each of these senses has a distinct 
organ, circumscribed and confined to a particular part of the 
body, and capable of being affected only by a peculiar spe- 
cies of impulse, conveyed to it by a peculiar medium; as 
by volatile particles in the case of smell; by soluble ones in 
tasting; and by elastic air, &c. in hearing.—The effect, too, is 
much advanced by the resemblance which exists between the indi- 
vidual perceptions in each of these three classes; fot, notwith- 
standing their apparent diversities, they have always something in 
common, which, when they are compared together, leads to a 
clearer view of their diversities and resemblance. 

With respect to the sense of sight, this classification is still more 

difficult 





* Those who wish for a fuller account of this subject, may censult the 
- philosophical works of Locke, Reid, Hume, and Berkely, Monboddo’s 
Origin and Progress of Language, Vol. I. ch. iv. and v.; Condillac’s 
Origine des Connoissances Humaines, Vol. I, and Scott’s Elements of Jntellece 
tual Philosophy. 
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difficult, as that sense suggests to us objects and qualities as differ- 
ent from one another, as black is from white :—thus it suggests 
extension, figure, magnitude, solidity, roughness, smoothness, 
colour, and motion. We know, however, that all these percep- 
tions do not properly belong to this sense, as it primarily per- 
ceives only visible extension, figure, and motion, with colour, or 
variety of shadow and illumination, These too, it must be con- 
fessed, are very different from one another; but may, without 
violating the rules of a just and discriminating philosophy, be 
placed in the same class, and referred to the same sense, since they 
are perceived by a common organ, through the same sort of 
medium, acting with a similar kind of impulse. 

But when we proceed to consider the qualities perceived by 
touch, which consist of all those we are acquainted with in matter, 
except odours, tastes, sounds, colours, together with visible figure 
and extension, we find the classification still more difficult than 
even with respect to sight; since the qualities to be arranged are 
more numerous and heterogeneous than those of the other senses ; 
and, as there is no shadow of resemblance between many of them, 
for instance, between heat and cold, and the other perceptions of 
touch.—Ilowever, notwithstanding those very striking diversities 
and disagreements, upon looking into, the matter with a little at- 
tention, we perceive some links by which even these may be con- 
nected with one another.—Touch. perceives a greater number of 
different qualities than any other sense; some of which are secon- 
dary, whilst the greater number are primary.—But, in this 
multitude of very dissimilar perceptions, there is one thing common 
to them all; namely, that we are made acquainted not only with 
the existence of a particular quality, but also with the particular 
part of the body to which the external exciting cause of the sen- 
sation is applied:—and hence it is, probably, that we refer 
to touch a great number of sensations which have little or no 
resemblance ; such as heat, itching, pain, hardness, smoothness, 
pleasure, figure, motion, &c. But, different as all of them surely 
are, they agree in one respect, namely, that of suggesting to us 
the local situations of their exciting causes; and hence, probably, 

“we are led to refer them to the same class*. Taste, it is true, 
also makes us acquainted with the local situations of its exciting 
causes; not primarily, however, but because the exercise of touch 
is necessarily involved in that of taste. 

Besides the sensations corresponding to the five senses, which 
I have been hitherto considering, there is another class of sensa- 
tions, which do not originate like these, in external impressions, 
but are occasioned by particular states of the body itself. These 
have, by some writers, been called infernal in contradistinction 
; H 3 ‘to 
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to the others, which they call external sensations.—I cannot, 
however, help thinking, that to extend the meaning of the word 
sensation, in this manner, is unwise, 48 being calculated to in- 
troduce confusion, which, whilst the word is used in the 
limited sense to express that mental feeling, which accompa- 
nies an exertion of the external senses, and which is generally 
followed by Perception, may be easily avoided. Some of the 
conditions of the body, from which these feelings or sensations 
arise, are vigour, debility, cheerfulness, torpor, lassitude, pain, 
itching, the appetites, such as-hunger and thirst; and finally, 
many propensities, as those to coughing, vomiting, &c. The 
feelings, or sensations, arising from these, so far as they are con- 
nected with the body, we generally refer to the sense of touch *. 
I have already said, that there was a foundation for the distinc- 
tion between primary and secondary qualities, and the doctrines 
connected therewith, about which so much noise was made by the 
followers of Des Cartes and Locke.—But, in my opinion, it leads 
to a doctrine far different from that established by these philo- 
sophers, or the consequences deduced from it by Berkely and by 
Hume.—It seems to be the general opinion at present, that none 
of the senses primarily, except touch, can make us acquainted 
with the existence of matter ; and, consequently, it is to the causes 
of its sensations, or to the external qualities, that are suggested by 
its perceptions, that we give the name of printary qualities: but 
it is not merely because they are suggested by touch only, that we 
denominate them in this manner, for touch also suggests the se- 
¢ondary qualities, heat and cold, but because we cannot, by any 
éffort of the mind, conceive the possibility of matters existing 
without them ; whereas, on.the contrary, we can easily suppose it 
fo exist without any particular one of the secondary qualities.—I 
do not, however, on this account, conclude With the followers of 
Locke against their external existence: both they and the prime 
ary qualities are equally unlike to our sensations; so that from 
this view of thé matter, the same argument is conclusive against 
the existence of both. But as [I am far from having any great 
faith in such arguments, and am firmly persuaded, that there must 
be some external cause of our sensations, secondary as well as 
primary, sirice We cannot, by any effort of mind or volition, 
produce within ourselves a single Sensation or Perception, inde- 
peudently of every other cause, we conclude from our sensations 
and perceptions, however different they may be in their own 
natures, or in the characters of their existence, that secondary 
qualities, as well as the primary, form part of the objects that 
surround 





¥ See Scot's Elements of Tatellectual Philosophy, Ch. 11. sect. i. od 
finem. ‘ 
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surround us:—and, further than this, we can shew no reason for 
our belief in the existence of either, except the dictates of our 
constitution, which, without reasoning, lead us to believe in our 
own existence, and in that of our consciousness and sensations, 
the reality of which has not hitherto been questioned *. 

The primary and secondary qualities of matter, and their cor- 
responding sensations, differ in many respects besides that of which 
I have just taken wotice. From the sensations and perceptions 
corresponding to the secondary qualities, at least in three of the 
senses, we could never have acquired a knowledge of the exist- 
ence of an external world, or indeed of any thing external what ; 
ever: for although taste does make us acquainted with other pro- 
perties of bodies besides flavour, it is not primarily, as I have 
more than once remarked, but because in its exercise that of 
touch is necessarily involved. It is not so with the sensations 
and perceptions corresponding to the primary qualities; all of 
which lead directly and immediately to the existence of an exter- 
nal world. Nor could the existence of matter be inferred prima- 
rily from the sense of sight, which originally suggests nothing 
but variety of colour and illumination, together with superficial 
extension and figure; all of which would, in that case, appear 
to be not external, but in the eye, or rather in the mind. By 
four of the senses, then, properly speaking, we have no know- 
ledge primarily of matter, or of primary qualities, from which 
alone its existence can be deduced ; but, by association and ex- 
perience, in the course of life, the existence of both is eee 
by these senses as well as by touch. 

The qualities, then, that correspond to the original perceptions 
of four of our senses are secondary, whilst all the primary quali- 
ties are suggested by touch alone. This sense, it is true, suggests 
also the secondary qualities of heat and cold; which agree in 
this with all the secondary qualities, that they may be perceived 
through a medium, whilst all the other sensations of touch re 
quire a sensible contact. Both these sensations, though acquired 
solely by touch, are as specifically different from the other sensa- 
tions of that sense, as they are from those of odours, sounds, 
and colours ; and, accordingly, this circumstance has induced Mr. 
Smith to remiatk, instead of affirming, as is generally done, that 
heat and cold are perceived by touch, that we ought to say, that 
they are perceived by feeling, which is somewhat different, as the 
meaning of the word is more general than that of fouch; and, in- 
deed, it must be confessed, that there is some foundation for this 
remark in the different natures of those perceptions: but be this 

n4 as 





* Stewart’s Outlines of Moral Philosophy; and Reid’s Inquiry, &c, 
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as it may, it deserves to be remarked, that the four secondary 
senses, if I may be allowed.the expression, or even the most sim- 
ple of them, smell or hearing (though we had not the other 
senses) at the same time that they would net make us acquainted 
with any thing external, would suggest to the mind, by their ex- 
ercise, the notions of time, number, causation, existence, per- 
sonal identity, and many others, as well as this is ms by the 
sensations even of touch itself *. 

It would seem that all the secondary qualities agree in this, 
that they are capable of being perceived through a medium, or at 
a distance ; that is, without sensible contact; whilst a sensible 
contact is necessary for the perception of every one of the pri- 
mary qualities. It is true, that in the sensations of taste there is 
generally such a degree of sensible contact, as to make us think 
that such contact is, necessary to the sensation. But it deserves 
to be remarked, that the soluble particles of bodies, upon which 
only their taste depends (for nothing produces a sensation of 
taste except particles soluble in saliva, and somewhat more saltish 
or acrid than the saliva itself) are in general so, attenuated as to 
be themselves incapable. of prodacing a real sensation of teuch, 
distinct from that of taste, upom a surface so.rough and uneven 


as that of the tongue. So,that, in such cases, the accompanying 


sensation of touch is not preduced by: the soluble particles, upon 
which alone the taste depends, but by the eompound and solid 
medium of saliva, and of the grosser, insoluble parts of the bodies 
in which the soluble particles exist, and are applied to the organ 
of taste t. 

Thus it would appear that, the grossest of all the secondary 
qualities, or that which seems the most to. depend upon a sensible 
contact, is really sensible through a medium. ‘And are not these 
observations confirmed by ‘the received, opinion, that taste, ab- 
stracting it from touch, or sensible contact, would afford us no 
evidence of the existence of an external material world? With 
respect to the other secondary qualities, it seems allowed by every 
one, that they may all be perceived through a medium, or at a dis- 
tance. , 

Thus, then, from the remarks already made, it appears, 
that the primary and secondary qualities differ in the following 
particulars. The primary are all perceived hy touch alone, whilst 
some of the secondary are perceived by each of the senses,—even 
by touch itself. ‘The sensations and perceptions corresponding 
to the secondary qualities do not originally suggest the external 

existence 





* Stewart’s Outlines of Moral Philosophy ; and his Elements of the Phi- 
losophy of the Human Mind. 


+ Koight’s Inquiry into the Principles of Taste, Ch, I. II. 
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existence of a material world, which is done by all those of the 
primary ones.—And we can, accordingly, conceive matter capa 
ble of existing without the secondary, but not without the primary 
qualities. _ The sensations of all the primary qualities suggest the 
local situations of their exciting causes. It is not so with the se« 
condary ; for even those.of taste, and of heat and cold, do not so 
originally, or if we abstract them fromtouch. ‘To the perception 
of all the primary qualities, actual, or sensible contact is neces- 
sary ; whilst all the secondary are, or may be, perceived through 
a medium. 

I may remark. here, although colour seems to be that one of 
the secondary qualities, without which we find it most difficult 
to conceive matter capable of existing, that this difliculty (aris- 
ing, indeed, from early association) will immediately vanish 
when we consider, that persons born blind do, and must, conceive 
every sort of body to exist without any colour at all; of which, 
indeed, they can form no idea, or notion, except, perhaps, some~ 
thing like that of the blind man who compared a scarlet colour to 
the sound of a trumpet. With respect to the secondary qualities 
of heat and cold, we can easily conceive a body without its being 
hot, and another without its being cold; aud we know, if we 
apply the hand to a body at the same temperature with itself, 
and of a similar conducting power, that it will produce no sensa~ 
tion of heat or of cold. Indeed the pen with which | write, con- 
veys at present to my fingers no sensation (which I can distin- 
guish) to be that of one, or the other. . 

In a subsequent part of these inquiries it will be shewn, that 
eur sensations are sometimes agreeable, or disagreeable ; whilst, 
at other times the externa! quality, or cause, is so, and not the 
Sensation or Perception. When the Sensation is agreeable or dis« 
agreeable, we generally find, that it is one of those that correspond - 
to the secondary qualities, of the secondary senses, smell, taste; 
or hearing; to which we must add the sensations of the secondary. 
qualities, heat and cold. When, on the contrary, the external 
qualities, and not the sensations, happen to be agreeable or disa~ 

‘greeable, we find that it is not the qualities suggested by the se- 
condary sensations, but the primary qualities, at least in general, 
that have this eflect. Thus the sensations corresponding to the 
primary qualities,—hardness, softness, roughness, smoothness, 
extension, solidity, figure, motion, and weight*, in general 
attract no attention at all, and are scarcely uoticed ; whilst we 

pass 





* Since weight is a primary quality of matter, we cannot sufficiently 
wonder at the systematic prejudices of those chemists, who, in their zeal for 
phlogiston, could stamble upon a thing so inconceivable and absurd as & 
principle of absolute levity, which they supposed to be material, 
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pass over instantaneously from their sensations to contemplate 
the qualities themselves ; by some of which, particularly by figure, 
or form, roughness and smoothness, hardness and softness, we are 
usually affected with agreeable or disagreeable emotions. To these 
I must add the names of visible beauty and deformity, form, pro- 
portion, motion, and, perhaps, colour. If these observations 
be correct, in the case of the secondary qualities, it is not the 
qualities but the sensations that are agreeable or disagreeable ; 
whereas, in the case of the primary qualities, this peculiarity be- 
longs always to the qualities themselves, and not to the sensa- 
tions. It deserves also to be remarked on this subject, that as 
we attend not to the sensations of the primary qualities, but to 
themselves, so, also, that we know little or nothing of those 
sensations, and can scarcely make them distinct and separate ob- 
jects of attention, whilst the qualities themselves seem to be pretty 
correctly understood by all mankind*: whereas, on the contrary, 
with respect to the secondary qualities, the sensations of which of- 
ten attract our attention as much as their causes t+, we know little 
more, than that they constitute a certain class of unknown powers, 
or properties, in external objects, which, from experience, we learn 
to be the causes of some of our sensations. But 1 would not 
have it imagined from these remarks, that I am of opinion, that 
our comparative ignorance of these unknown causes is owing to 
this, that our attention is so much more engaged by their sensa- 
tions than by those of the primary qualities, any more than I 
would have it thought, that our knowledge of the primary quali- 
ties is owing to our neglect of their corresponding sensations, and 
attention to themselves. In both cases the effect and its contrary 
character are to be ascribed, not to the attention and industry of 
man, but to the mysterious wisdom of Nature. 

Conformably to some of the preceding remarks, we find, that 
the primary qualities are generally as well known and understood 
nearly by the vulgar, as they are by philosophers, and that, too, 
from their early years ; whilst all that is generally known of the 
secondary qualities is, that they are the external, unknown causes 
of certain sensations. Nor does this knowledge of the primary 
qualities seem to be the result of much attention and study, or 
to be acquired by reflecting on the corresponding sensations and 
reasoning from them, as some philosophers seem to think,—for it 
is always acquired at a very early, and, of course, a very igno- 
rant period of life; whereas, on the contrary, all that we know 
of the secondary qualities, besides their being the unknown 

causes 





, * Reid’s Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, Ess. II. ch, xvii. 
+ Reid’s Inquiry, &c, Ch, EI, sect. ix 3 and his Essays, as above. 
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causes of some of our sensations (and we have acquired consider. 
able knowledge of some of them) is the result of much attention, 
of many experiments, and of long study, observation, and rea- 
soning. It deserves also to be mentioned, that, from the very 
first, we give to the primary qualities an external and permanent 
existence, altogether independent of our sensations ; and that the 

notions we form of them, from the sensations by which they are 
suggested, have not in general any reference to these sensations. 
It was partly this consideration, I think, which suggested the 
following remark :—** That we have notions of external qualities 
perfectly unlike to our sensations, or to any thing of which we 
are immediately conscious, is a fact ; nor ought we to dispute the 
reality of what we perceive, because we cannot reconcile this 
fact with received philosophical systems *.” - On the contrary, the 
existence, which we allow to the secondary qualities, is merely re- 
lative, since at first we know only that they are the causes of 
certain sensations ; and any thing more than this we can then 
hardly conceive about them +, 

Our different sensations and perceptions not only suggest to us 
the existence of -xternal objects, as their causes, but also fre- 
quently produce in our minds such agreeable or disagreeable fecl- 
ings, as to make us wish for the repetition and continuation of 
some of them, as anxiously as we do for the perpetual exclusion 
and absence of others. When the sensations happen to be agree. 
able or disagreeable, they will be found to be those, in general, 
corresponding to the secondary qualities; whilst the sensations 
excited by the primary qualities have so little of any thing agree- 
able or disagreeable in them that they scarcely attract any notice 
at all. This peculiarity, which affords us additional reasons for 
making a distinction between primary and secondary qualities, de- 
serves to be more fully investigated than it has generally been. 
A diversity, or contrariety of effect, so manifest in cases appa- 
rently similar, since it is the work of Nature, has not been estab. 
lished without an intention of its being subservient to some wise, 
beneficent purpose. It is now generally allowed, that the pri- 
mary sensations have generally nothing either agreeable or disa- 
greeable in them: in other words, that they seldom affect us ei- 
ther with pleasure or paiz ; and were this even not generally ad. 
mitted, we could infer it from the fact of their being almost ne- 
ver attended to. ' The truth seems to be, that the sensations cor- 
responding to the primary qualities were intended by Nature 
to perform merely the office of signs; and this being the case, if 
she had not left them indifferent, as we find she has done, but 


made 
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made them, like the sensations of the secondary qualities, partly 
agreeable and partly disagreeable, she would, in a great measure, 
have frustrated her own wise purposes. Agreeably to this view 
of the pubject we find, that we acquire in early life an habitual 
inattention to these primary sensations, which we cannot by any 
means altogether get over, in its more advanced stages.—[See 
Reid’s Works, Vol. I. Essay IL. ch. xvi.] Besides the considera. 
tien, that this class of sensations were left in themselves indifle- 

rent, and are not attended to, whilst the qualities suggested by 
them are always much attended to, there are others also which 
contribute to shew, that they were intended to perform the office 
of signs. ‘Thus we know, that they have not in any languagea 
name, Whilst their causes: have always. distinct names, and that 
too in all languages*. Further, the names of the secondary sen- 
sations are all ambiguous, signifying either the sensation or its 
external unknown cause : which circumstance added to this, that 
the sensations of the secondary qualities are partly agreeable and 
partly disagreeable, and thus, of course, require attention, preves 
that they. were not by Nature intended to perform the office of 
signs, at least not in the same sense with the sensations excited 
by the primary qualities; otherwise she would have given them 
a character altogether similar to that of the primary, and in- 
stead of making their names ambigious, as is the case in all Jan- 
guages, she would have given distinct and separate names, like 
these of the primary, te the qualities suggested, or to the un- 
known external causes of the secondary sensations, whilst she 
would have left the secondary sensations themselves like the pri- 
mary, and as they ought to be in. order to perform the office of 
signs, uninviting, unnoticed, and without a name, ‘The follow- 
ing remarks by Dr. Reid will serve to confirm these observations : 
—‘+ We may see (sayshe) why the sensations belonging to the se- 
eondary qualities are an object of our attention, while those 
which belong to the primary are not. The first are not only 
signs of the object perceived, but they bear a capital part in the 
notion we form of it. We conceive it only as that which oc. 
casions. such a sensation, and therefore cannot reflect upon it 
without thinking of the sensation which it, occasions: we have 
no other mark whereby to distinguish it. ‘The thought of a secon. 


dary quality, therefore, always carries us back to the sensation’ 


which it produces: we give the same name to both, and are apt 
to confound them together. But having a clear and distinct con- 
ception of primary qualities, we have no “need, when we think 
of them, to recall their sensations. W hen, a primary quality 

is 
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is perceived, the sensation immediately leads our thonghts to the 
quality perceived by it, and is itself forgot.—We have no occa. 
-sion afterwards to reflect upon it; and so we come to be as little 
acquainted with it, as if we had never felt it.—This is the case 
with the sensations of all primary qualities, when they are not so 
painful or pleasant as to draw our attention *”. 

The primary sensations having no names, whilst those of the 
corresponding are distinct, and they themselves well known and 
understood +, there cannot be in this case room for any confusion 
_orambiguity, But, with respect to the secondary qualities and 
sensations, the case is far otherwise: as the names of these are-in 
all languages ambiguous, being equally used to designate the sen. 
sations and their causes.—It is to this circumstance, accordingly, 
that we must recur for an explanation of the Cartesian paradoxical 
opinion, concerning the non-existence of odours, tastes, sounds, 
and colours, &c.—All our sensations and perceptions perform 
‘the office of signs ; suggesting either what is going on in the mind, 
or without us.—It is only when our sensations are agrecable or 
disagreeable, that we are led to attend to themselves,—As they are 
meant for signs, we in general attend more to what is suggested by 
them, as we attend more to the meaning, than to the words of a 
language.—But, since sensation, perception, and the external ob- 
ject succeed one another uniformly, with such inconceivable rapi- 
dity, it often happens that the sensation and its cause get the same 
name.—Besides this, the sensation, in order to attract attention, 
must be somewhat agreeable or disagreeable; and where this ie 
the case (as it seems to be with all the’ secondary sensations, ex- 
‘cept that of colour), we sometimes give it the same nafie as to its 
external cause, as in the case of the secondary qualities, and 
sometimes a very different one ; for instance, the feeling excited 
by the cut of a sword we call pain. But where the sensation is 
indifferent, it attracts no notice, and we give it no name: thus 
the sensations of the primary qualities have net a name in any 
language.—The ambiguity, then, in the case of secondary quali- 
ties, arises not from any resemblance of the sensations to their 
causes, but from these circumstances; that, in Perception, they 
and their causes are constantly conjoined, and because these causes 
are obscure, and but very little known or understood. 

Having said that the sensations corresponding to the primary 
qualities are not in general either agreeable or disagreeable, but 
indifferent, as they ought to be, in order to perform the office of 

signs, 





* Reid’s Works, Vol. 1, Essay ii. ch, xvii, ; and Scott’s Elements of in- 
tellectual Philosophy, Chap, IT. sect. ii. 

+ Reid’s Works, ibid. 
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signs, for which they seem to be intended; and, therefore, that 
they are scarcely ever attended to themselves, whilst their cayses, 
or the qualities, suggested by them, attract constant attention ; 
it still remains to,be remarked on this subject, that there are some 
instances in which we cannot avoid attending even to the sensations 
corresponding tothe primary qualities. ‘This circumstance is not, 
however, at all inconsistent with what I have already said on the 
subject :—thus, if we receive a biow from a hard body, we are 
forced to attend, not to the hardness itself, but to the painful 
sensation which it excites, and to confess, that it has no resem. 
blance to hardness, and cannot exist any where but in a sentient 
being.—In this case we do not say, as we usually do in the case of 
slighter impressions, that we feel any thing, for instance, hardness 
in the body from which we received the impression ; but we say, 
ihat we feel considerable pain in the part affected; whilst, on 
the contrary, when we apply our hand gently to a hard body, we 
pass over the feeling excited in the mind, or the sensation, and say, 
that we find great hardness in the external object. In the latter 
case we have a sensation as well as in the former, and both ex. 
cited by the same cause, operating, it is true, with different degrees 
of force ;—and, perhaps, we may be able to get a glimpse at the 
wisdom of nature, by considering the different degrees of atten- 
tion we pay to each. In the first case, where the sensation is 
painful, and the effect may be dangerous to the animal life, 
we are forced to attend to the sensation only, and to the state of 
our own minds: but, in the second, where there is no such danger, 
and where the sensation appears to be intended merely for a sign, 
we pass immediately from the mental feeling, which is scarcely 
noticed, to the object suggested, or to the external exciting cause 
of the sensation *.—This is a wise provision of nature ; that what. 
ever is dangerous to the existence of the body, fixes in an instant 
all our attention upon its preservation.—Nor is this the result of 
reasoning, which, it is generally allowed, would be less effectual 
for that purpose +, but of a provident and unerring instinct }. 





* Reid's Intellectual Powers of Man, Ess. LL. ch. Xvi.3 and his In- 
quiry, &c. 

+ See Hume’s Essays, Vol. IT. 

t Besides many other remarks on this subject, Malebranche has the fol- 
Towing :——‘* L’ ebranlement des fibres qui accompagne le chatouillement, 
temoigne a l’ame la bonne constitution de son corps, qu'il a assez de ferce 
pour resister a Pimpression de Pobjet, et qu'elle ne doit point apprehender 
qu'il en soit blessé : mais le mouvement, qui accompagne la douleur, ctant 
quelque peu plus violent, il est capable de rompre quelque fibre du corps et 
Vame en doit etre avertie par quelque sensation desagreable, afin qu’elle 
y prenne garde.”’—-** Ainsi l’ame se sent touchée des sentimens qui different 
essentiellement, et qui, marquant precisement les qualites des objets par 
rapport @ son corps, Jui font sentir promptement et vivement si ces objets 
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J have already remarked, that the manner in which heat and 
cold are perceived, is different from that of the other perceptions 
of touch.—Were we to suppose a man born blind, and devoid of 
the power of local motion, he would be able to perceive sounds, 
tastes, odours, heat, and cold, and all the secondary qualities, ex~ 
cept colour.—But it seems true, also, that he could not be capable 
of the perceptions of extension and figure, of hardness and soft- 
ness, roughness and smoothness, solidity and motion. 

The perceptions, then, of the secondary qualities are mere tm 

- mediate, if 1 may so express it, than those of the primary; at 
least, the mode in which they are, or may be acquired is very 
different'}—so that, in this respect, we have an additional reason 
for distinguishing these two classes of qualities from each other. 
But, although the primary qualities do not seem to be immediately 
perceived by means of their corresponding sensations, in the 
same way, at least, as the secondary are ; and, although they may 
not be known in the present philosophical .acceptation of their 
names without some reasoning and experience, still the first hint 
we get at the knowledge of each of them is derived from our 
sensations. 

It is strange what a number of revolutions have taken place in 
the opinions of philosophers, with regard to the distinction be. 
tween primary arid secondary qualities.—The ancient atomists 
held the same opinions on this subject with the followers of the 


Cartesian 








sont capables de lui nuire.”’—* Il faut considerer, que si ’ame n’appercevoit 
que ce qui se passe dans sa main, quand elle se brale ; si elle n’y voyoit que 
le mouvement et la separation de quelques fibres, elle ne s’en mettroit guere 
en peine, et meme elle pourroit quelquefois, par fantasie et par caprice, y 
prendre quelque satisfaction, comme ces fantasques, qui se divertissent a tout 
rompre dans leurs emportemens et dans leurs debauches,”—‘“‘ Si nous n’apper- 
cevious que la separation des parties de notre corps, lorsque nous nous brulous, 
ou que nous recevons quelques blessures, neus nous persuaderioas bientot, que 
notre bonheur n’est pas d’étre reafermé dans un corps, qui nous émpéche de 
jouir de choses, qui nous deivent rendre heureux ; et ainsi nous serions bien 
aises de la voire detruire.”’—** Tl s’ensuit de la que c’est avec une grande 
eagesse, que l’auteur de l’union de notre ame avec notre corps, a ordonné, 
que nous sentions de la douleur, quand il arrive au corps un changement 
capable de lui nuire, et que nous sentions du chatouillement quand ces 
mouvemens sont modérés, sans appercevoir la verité de ce qui se passe dans 
notre corps, ni les mouvemens des ces fibres, dont nous venons de parler.” — 
** Premierement, parce qu’en sentant de la douleur et du plaisir, nous distin. 
gions avec plus de facilité les objets qui en sont loccaston,—Secondement, 
parce que cette yoie de nous faire connoitre, si nous devons nous unit aux 
corps qui nous environnent, ou nous en separer, est la plus courte—Eonfin, 
parce que Ja douleur et le plaisir etant des modifications de notre ame 
qu'elle sent pat rapport a son corps, et qui la touchent bien davantage que la 
connoissance du mouvement des quelques fibres, qui lui appartien droit; ceta 
oblige a s’en mettre fort en peine, et fait une univn tres-etroite entre Pune et 
Vgutre partie de Vhomme,”—Recherche de la Verité, Tom, 1. liv, 4, ch. 10. 
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Cartesian school * ; whilst Aristotle and his followers confounded 
them, and would admit of no distinction.—The subject was re. 
vived by Des Cartes and Locke, and the distinction once more 
established: but, on the received principles, it was shewn to be 
futile by Beskely and by Hume, 4s neither primary or secondary 
qualities, according to their views, had any existence. The last 
philosopher of eminence, who has fully reconsidered the subject, 
and, in my opinion, set it in a true light,.is: Dr. Reid.—He is of 
opinion, that there is a real foundation for the distinction: but 
I shail reserve his doctrine for future discussion, and remark, 
before I conclude, that his observations on certain states or con. 
ditions of our bodies, on mechanical powers or forces, o&¢chemical 
powers, on medical powers or virtues, and on vegetable and ani- 
mal powers, considered as, objects of Sensation and Perception, 
are well calculated to illustrate the degree of knowledge we possess 
with respect to secondary qualities. ‘These states or conditions, 
and these different species of powers, are the unkuown causes of 
known effects ; aud known by us, not absolutely in themselves, 
but relatively through their effects :—thus, the words tooth-ach, 
head-ach, &c. in common language mean disorders of the teeth and 
head ; just as the words smell, taste, colour, signify certain proper. 
.ties of bodies: but as the words smell and taste signify, each of them, 
two things, a’sensation of the mind, as well as its external cause ; 
so the words tooth-ach and head-ach, though in common language 
generally applied to the disorder of the particular part, mean 
also a painful feeling of the mind, and that affection or disorder 
of the body, which is its cause.—A person, then, who would 
wish to be paradoxical, could, in consequence of this two-fold 
meaning of these words, prove that a tooth-ach is not in the 
tooth, nor a head-ach in the head ; just as rationally and logically 
as the followers of Des Cartes and Locke have shown, that the 
secondary qualities are mere sensations, existing no where but in 
the mind.—But it would be evident, that his pretended demon- 
stration was only an abuse of words, inasmuch as hé applied only 
to the feelings of the mind, words, which in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of language, are used by all mankind to express disorders in 
some particular parts of the body.—*‘ It has been observed,” 
says Mr. Stewart, “ with great truth by Dr. Reid, that Des Cartes’ 
Reasonings against the existence of the secondary qualities of mat. 
ter owe all their plausibility to the ambiguity of words.—-When 
he aflirms, for example, that the smell of a rose in not in the 
flower, but in the mind; his proposition’ amounts only to this, 
that the rose is not conscious of the sensation of smell: but it 
does not follow from Des Cartes’ Reasonings, that there is no 
quality in the rose, which excites the sensation of smell in the 
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* Cudworth’s Intellectual System of the Universe, B. 1, ch, i, 
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mind; which is all that any person means when he speaks of the 
smell of that flower. For the word smell, like the names of all 
secondary qualities, signifies two things,—a sensation in the mind, 
and the unkuown quality, which fits the rose to excite that sensa. 
tion. ‘The same remark applies to that process of reasoning by 
which Des Cartes attempts to prove, that there is no heat in the 
fire.’ Mr. Stewart quotes on the same subject the following very 
just remarks from Malebranche :—“ If you ask whether fire is 
hot, grass green, and sugar sweet, I answer, that, if by heat, 
cold, and savour, you understand such a disposition of parts, or 
some unknown ‘motion of insensible particles,—then fire is hot, 
grass green, and sugat sweet. But if by heat and other qualities, 
you understand what I feel by fire, what I see in grass, &c., fire 
is not hot, nor grass green; for the heat I feel, and the colours I 
see, are only in the soul,”  PHrnosopuicus. 





Arr. X.—The Law Student. 
LETTER III, 


Inner Temple, August, 1811. 
My Dear Frienn, 
You are of opinion that I have overpraised Sir Vicary Gibbs, 
and not done justice to the talents of Mr. Garrow. Since I last 
had the pleasure of writing to you, I have attended the Court 
of King’s Bench pretty constantly, and am not sure that you are 
wrong. ‘The refinements of the Attorney General, contrasted 
with the vulgarities of Mr. Garrow, have perhaps blinded my 
judgment; and I have not sufficiently appreciated the commanding 
powers of the latter advocate; he is in truth a man of most wone 
derful quickness, and it is this that renders him so great a fa- 
vourite with the Chief Justice of his Court, my Lord Ellcubo- 
rough. His lordship is overwhelmed with business, and unless his 
leading advocate at Nisi Prius were as quick and clear-headed 
as himself or Mr. Garrow, there would” be no possibility of 
getting through the cause-paper. No man at the bar comprehends 
the Chief’s obiter remarks so readily, and answers them so well, 
as Mr. Garrow; and it is quite delightful to hear his lordship 
and that advocate sift a point to the bottom, and come to the 
truth of it, divested of all its wordy disguises. A fellow-stu. 
dent of mine calls this Mr. Garrow’s interlocutory eloquence ; and 
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shew me the man who possesses a greater share of it than he. 
The Attorney General is slow, elaborate, and. technical in all his 
interlocutory remarks, more learned, but not so clear. Having 
allowed Mr. Garrow all his genius for his profession, all his elo- 
quence, all his knowledge of human nature, all his activity, all 
his experience, I must still, in justice, revert to his illiberality, 
his narrow-mindedness, his want of feeling, his want of the 
gentleman, I do not believe any of his casual auditors ever 
went out of Court with a respect for Mr. Garrow, even if they met 
with no instance of his littleness of mind; and it requires a fre- 
quent attendance in Court to discern that:, they are amused with 
his manner of brow-beating and badgering a witness: Suave ma- 
ri magno : they. are glad it is not they themselves; and they feel 
@ prospective dread of .eyer undergoing the same ordeal: they 
fear Mr, Garrow, but they do not respect him: he is the Jack- 
Ketch of the™bar, not to say the Jack-pudding: they laugh at 
him in his latter capacity ; and God keep them out of his claws 
in the former! Mr, Garrow is often as good as a comedy or a 
farce ; and is as full of bye-play and stage-strick as an actor. I 
remember his playing off an excellent joke against a witness who 
happened to be deaf, and whose deafness it was Mr. Garrow’s 
part to make appear pretended. He said to the witness in a low 
tone,— So, you have the misfortune to be deaf, sir?” Yes, 


sir.” ‘You have great difficulty in hearing?” “ Yes, sir, very.” . 


* And it was not till I raised my voice thus (lowering it still 
more) that you could hear what I said at all? ‘ No, sir.” 
The whole offing of the Court, and I believe the whole jury, 
bar, and all, roared with laughter; and the poor witness might 
as well have been dumb and deaf too, for all the utility of his tes. 


timony, And yet a sensible man knows very well (and no man” 


knows better than Mr. Garrow) that it is distinctness and not 
loudness of utterance that enables a deaf man to comprehend one’s 
meaning. Mr, Garrow on this occasion was painfully distinct in 
his enunciation, and the deaf witness saw what the cross-cxami- 
ner said, rather than heard it. He suffered the speaker to say 
he had raised his yoice,—just as the deaf man in Joe Miller said, 
* Don’t bawl so loud,” when the other only opened his mouth 
wide ; or as the blind man said scarlet was like the sound of a 
trumpet, Mr. Garrow’s voice looked loud, and the witness sup- 
posed it was so. All this is not calculated to bring the bar into 
any profound respect; and I am afraid Mr. Garrow thinks the 
profession a greater system of artifice than it really is. Those, 
who have had the pain, as well as the pleasure, of constantly lis- 
tening to him, perceive in him a narrow-minded recognition of no 
country but England, of no language but English, of no reli- 
gion but the Christian; and, worse than all, it is too appa- 
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rent, that although he will défend a swindler, with all his might 
and main, he will abandon & man who is charged with libel to all 
the fary of the tormentot! Though nobody can have any respect 
for the Editor of the Satirist, yet the manner in which Mr. Gar. 
row held that gentleman’s brief on the indictment for a libel on 
Mr. Hallett, well justified Mr: Manners in taking the trouble of 
speaking in mitigation of ‘his pinishment off his shoulders, Mr. 
Garrow stated, at the trial, that he had told his client, he never 
could say any thitig { in defence of a libeller, and accordingly he 
did say nothing. Why, then, did he take the brief? It was 
his duty to have said something. He might at least have said, that 
the remedy for private libel ought to be private action for damages, 
ut the discretion of the defendants! equals, and that then he 
might have justified and proved the truth of his assertion—arid not 
public indictment, the punishment of conviction upon which 
is imprisonment at the discretion of his superiors: he ‘might 
have said that libels never yet did harm, and that truth always 
finds its own level. But Mr. Garrow constantly holds a brief in 
all ex-officio indictments for libel, and consequently has that 
crime in avery useful abhorrence. ” Give him'a brief to defend a 
less crime, that is a more paltry and contemptible one, and he will 
find his tongue. Upon 4 similar narrow principle, Mr. Garrow 
holds all foreigners in great contempt ; and, because he knows no 
Janguage but his own, thinks there is no other. I have heard him 
descend to the vulgarity of repeating the testimony of a witness 
which was given in a foreign tongue, Iike something which made 
English indecency : and the other day he told an alien witness not 
to be afraid of abusing the French, but to call their capture of 
one of ourships robbery, as if our captures were not equally so. 
For the Jews he appears to have a hatred worthy of those reigns 
in which they were massacred by hundreds, and seems to think it 
very odd they should not profess the same religion with himself. I 
regret, as strongly as you can do, that such great talents should 
be united with such little prejudices ; but a very long attendance 
to Mr. Garrow’s practice has brought me to this (1 hope) impar. 
tial estimate of the advocate and the man. 

Sir Vicary Gibbs is certainly not a man of such talents as Mr. 
Garrow ; but then he has received an education beyond all com. 
parison with that gentleman’s, is every way an elegant scholar, 
and has «read more law than almost any man atthe bar. Mr. 
Garrow’s is the natural, and the Attorney General’s the cultivated, 
soil. If the Attorney General does not give the student such oc. 
casional delight as Mr. Garrow, neither does he give him such oc. 
casional pain. You are always sure to be edified when Sir Vicary 
rises: from Mr. Garrow you are never sure of nothearing all the 
cant of the Robin Hood or Coach-makers’ hall ; for when that ad- 
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vocate has a bad case, he must have recourse to noise and rant ; 
and then you have nothing to do but te attend to the richness 
and vigour of his voice,—a perfection in Mr, Garrow which I 
have not before noticed. He folds his arms in debating.club in- 
dignation, and does not spare the character of any witness, whose 
testimony has made against his case. For this habit Mr. Top- 
ping, the castigator-general, took him to task in open Court the 
other day. But there is so much more room for criticism in Mr. 
Garrow than in the Attorney General, that I am continually los- 
ing sight of that truly learned advocate. I wish to say a few 
words upon the subject of Sir Vicary’s temper, which has never 
appeared to me to be so prominently bad, as I have credibly heard 
it represented. He is impatient when attornies talk nonsense, as 
which of us would not be? But it has always appeared to me 
that I would sooner be connected in business with him than with 
Mr. Garrow, whom I conceive not to be so good-humoureg as the 
Attorney-General, if he be more good-tempered, and of this I 
doubt much *. At any rate, Sir Vicary is a gentleman in his jrrita. 
bility, and can command his impatience better than Mr. Garrow 
can. I have oftener seen the former cool, during a controversy, 
in which the latter has shewn warmth, than the Jatter calm while 
the former was ruffled. The truth is, Sir Vicary isa man of more 
attic wit and humour than Mr. Garrow; and when, in the midst 
of all his warmth, he says any thing well, or with humour, it 
puts him into good-humour directly. ‘There has always appeared 
to me to be a connexion between these two significations of the 
word humour ; and Ihave generally found a humourist a good- 
humoured man, at least quoad hoct. It is the same with Lord El- 

lenborough, 
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* Let those who think ill of Sir Vicary’s heart, go to Hayes, in Kent, 
and ask the first peasant they meet, as I did the other day, what is that gen- 
tleman’s character? ‘* It would be better for the poor,” said the woman, to 
whom I spoke, ** if all gentlefolks were like Sir Vicary Gibbs.” 

+ [know not whether I have made myself understood here ; but it has of- 
ten struck me, that in most of the anecdotes of command of temper upon record, 
the hero would not have been so calm if he had not had a good thing to say up- 
on the subject, There is more perhaps of sublimity than wit, in Sir Isaac 
Newton’s exclamation, after his dog had thrown down the candle which con- 
sumed the written labours of years, ** Oh, Diamond, Diamond! thon little 
knowest the mischief thou hast done !’’ When one of the servants of Dr. 
Hough, Bishop of Worcester, happened to break a favourite weather-glass 
of the Bishop’s, and spill all the quicksilver upon the ground, instead of be- 
ing angry with the terrified servant, he merely turned-round to the company 
find said, he had never seen the mercury so low in his life. When Marshal 
Turenne was mistaken by one of his domestics for the cook, and when the ser- 
vant came softly behind him as he was looking out of window, and gave him 
in that capacity a violent slap on the breech, the Marshal instantly turned 
round, and the fellow, frightened out of his wits, dropped down on his knees, and 
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lenborough, a man of stronger humour than almost any other 
whom I have had the pleasure of hearing speak; and so it was, 
Iam told, with.Lord Kenyon, his predecessor. But [ am afraid 
you will think that I shall never quit the subjects of the Attorney 
General and Mr. Garrow. ‘To dismiss them finally,—the one is a 
splendid example of the legal success of learning, and the other of 
talent : both advocates have made handsome fortunes, and the past 
year has perhaps been the most profitable of their career. The 
cause-papers have been crowded with mercantile cases; for in 
proportion ‘as that profession is unsuccessful, the law thrives. 
Mercantile law has, indeed, of late years, become a science of it- 
self; and it is my opinion, that if the law-student were to spend 
six months in a merchant’s compting-house, he would employ his 
time much more profitably than in an exclusive attendance in a 
pleader’s office. But the Courts are, after all, the best school of 
law ; and, were I not intended for the profession, I would attend 
them for knowledge of the world, and for general information. 
Neither the Attorney General nor Mr. Garrow can now be called 
young; but their mental faculties are yet in full vigour. The for- 
mer can look no higher, in his retirement from the profession, than 
to the station of a puisne judge ; but an Attorney Generalship is 
usually regarded as the road to higher honours. Differing as we 
do fvom Sir Vicary Gibbs in politics, we cannot hope for his hav. 
ing to decide the law of libel upon publications similar to those, 
which he has prosecuted for such; but of this we are sure, that 
to whatever station he is called upon to fill, he will carry a know. 
ledge of his profession, which would not have disgraced the great. 
est name in legal history. 

I am happy to find that your opinion of Mr. Park, whom you 
say you have seen on the Northern Circuit, agrees with mine: he 
has more practice in York, I am told, than even here. I never 
hear him, but I wish he was there. 

I omitted in my last letter the names of the three leading bar. 
risters of business behind the bar of the Court of King’s Bench, 
Messrs. Marryatt, Lawes, and Reader. The first of these gen. 
tlemen is a lawyer, and nothing but a lawyer: he makes it his 
boast, that he never reads any book but a law-book; and you 
may therefore judge of the extent of his ambition: he has hit 
his mark, and has acquired a fortune at the bar, gratefully be-mot- 
toing his carriage,—‘ Causes produce effects!” His voice is 
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exclaimed, ‘Oh, my Lord, 1 thought it was George.” ‘* And suppose it 
had been George,” replied the Marshal, rubbing the irritated part, ‘* you 
need not have struck so hard,”” And, indeed, the point of half the bons mots 
in the jest-books depends upon the good-humour with which affronts are un- 
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thick and disagreeable, and his manner cumbrous and unpleasing. 
The second gentleman is a Special Pleader, and the third Colonel 
of a volunteer regiment. Ask me no more of them. Mr. Dam- 
pter, who has I am afraid less practice, is worth twenty such. 

Since I last wrote to you, two of the eminent Serjeants, to 
whom I promised to introduce you in this letter, Gockell and Wil- 
liams, King’s Serjeants, are no more. Mr. Serjeant Cockell was 
a man of very considerable powers, principally of humour, 
and was particularly happy in his popular addresses to the jury. 
He always seemed in earnest, and was occasionally eloquent. In 
person he was corpulent, and bore a stronger resemblance to a 
well-fed monk than any other member of the profession : the coif 
and round gown greatly conduced to this likeness; and the Ser- 
jeants’ mutual appellation of brother seemed to be applied to him 
with peculiar propriety. Mr. Serjeant Williams was oue of the 
most learned men at the bar; and is the editor of the excellent 
Reports of Lord Chief Justice Saunders. His notes to this book 
condense all the learning, not only upon the leading points of 
the Reporter’s cases, but upon such as are collateral and inci- 
dental to them. ‘ Williams’s Saunders,” is one of the first books 
that should be put into the hands of a law-student. The re. 
reporter, Sir Edmund Saunders, was at the bar at the time of the 
decisions which he records ; and the second Justice of the Court of 
King’s Bench appears at that time to have been Sir Thomas 
‘Twysden, whose portrait adorns our Hall, and whose name is im- 
mortalized in Twisden’s Buildings, in the Temple. He seems to 
have beena testy old gentleman in his time ; it was he who said the 
Court would hear no law on the last day of term; and Sir Ed- 
maund Saunders reports, that on a certain occasion, the Chief Jus- 
tice (Kelynge) being absent, “ judgment was pronounced by 
‘Ewysden with a nist, &c.; but Saunders, of Counsel with the de- 
fendant, prayed another day, whereupon, in furore, he gave 
judgment absolutely, without. giving any further day. And I 
think (adds Saunders drily) without much consideration, for the 
Jaw is clear, that a bond, judgment, or statute, may be defeated 
by a defeazance made after, qs is the common and usual prac. 
tice *.” The infuriate was palpably wrong, Upon many occa- 
casions, Saunders reports him to have opposed doctrines ¢otis viri. 
bus. Heseems, however, to have been a very able lawyer, with 
all his want of temper. 

Mr. Serjeant Shepherd succeeded Mr, Serjeant Cockell as the 
King’s Ancient Serjeant,—a situation which was before filled by 
the Tatevery learned Mr. Serjeant Hill. Mr. Serjeant Shepherd is 
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not avery old man; bat he labours under 4 most invéteraté deaf. 
ness, which is very prejudicial to his professional duties. His 
trumpet has an unseemly effect, and with all its assistance, he is of. 
ten indebted to his neighbours for the repetition of those speechies 

either of the witness, or the Court, which he fails to catch. It 
is understood that he is so sensible of this inconvenience, that he 
would gladly retire from the bar into the situation even of a Mas. 
ter in Chancery. And yet with all this disadvantage, Mr. Ser. 
jeant Shepherd shares with Mr. Serjeant Best the leading practicé 
of the Court of Common Pleas; and these two learned Serjeants, 
with Mr. Garrow, engross nearly all the business of the Home 
Circuit. Mr.Serjeant Shepherd is a good lawyer, and an impres. 
sive orator. His voice is somewhat thick, but greatly energetic, 
and he generally contrives to carry his hearers along withhim. [He 
made but little stand for Sir Fraticis Burdett, at the late trial at 
bar; but that was a very bad case, and the advocate did not ad. 
vise the action, nor willingly conduct it, when determined upon. 
Hie did better when he was against the popular voice, in the 
“©. P.” cause; but then he was on the right side, although it 
was his fate, in both cases, to lose the verdict. This learned Ser. 
jeant, although his difficulty of hearing be a considerable draw. 
back to his quickness, is, nevertheless, in every other poiit of 
view, a quick and able advocate. ' ; 

Mr. Serjeant Best, ou the other hand, is, 48 the old woman 
would say, as sharp as a needle, His eye is peculiarly brilliant, 
and he presses his lips togethér, and shakes his héad, with a air 
of determination, which makes his audience think he is sure of 
his verdict. He has also a’péculiar manner of shaking thé index. 
finger of his right hand, when he wishes to enforce his remarks. 
His voice is extremely pleasing and melodious, atid his éloquencé 
iuent and unfatiguing. To all thése accomplishments, he unites 
a very competent knowledge of his proféssion; and a client’s 
brief could not be in safer hands than in those of Mr. Serjeant Best. 
This gentleman must not be confounded with Mr. Bést the Barris. 
ter, who is generally called Sécond Best, but who as a lawyer, in 
the opinion of some, ouglit rather to’ be designated First Best. 
‘There are jokes like this'in evéry profession ; ard it is only for 
the sake of the pan, that Mr. Scarlett ig chilled thé deepest red 
man at the bar, 

The only remaining King’s Serjeant now is John Lens, Esq. 
whose name ranks before that of Mr. Sérjeant Best. Mr. Se jeant 
Lens is a gentlemanly speaker, and a most able lawyer. Be ind 
the bar of the Court of Commoh' Pleas sit Mesirs. Serjeants Run. 
nington, Marshall, Clayton, Heytcood, Palmér—(this gentleman, 
by the way, generally sifs'in the Court of Chatidéry')—-Sellon 
Vaughan, Onslow, Pracd, Maviléy, Pell, Rough, Peckivell, and 
Frere, Mr. Serjeant Runnington is old, and would have retired 
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into independence, had his friend Mr. Fox lived and continued 
in power. Mr. Serjeant Marshall is the author of the Treatise on 
the Laws of Insurance, which is a regular essay on the subject, as 
Mr. Park’s book is only a collection of cases. Mr. Serjeant 
Vaughan is the brother of Sir Henry Halford, Bart., Physician to 
his Majesty, and has considerable practice, although 1 cannot say 
he conducts it so as to draw down my admiration. His manner is 
flippant and vulgar; and I have no great opinion of his profun- . 
dity. Mr. Serjeant Onslow isagentleman of family, and presides, 
with considerable merit, at the Surrey Quarter-Sessions. Mr. 
Serjeant Rough is a rising advocate, and enjoys the “‘ vantage 
ground” of the belles lettres, being a poet and a scholar. Of the 
remaining Serjeants I confess myself unqualified to speak. I have 
attended the Court of Common Pleas but little ; and it has been 
but seldom that the mountain has come to Mahomet. I have 
occasionally seen, I believe, all these learned Serjeants in the | 
Court of King’s Bench: but, with the exception of the leaders, 
they go thither only to argue points of law from their respec. 
tive Circuits. 

It is not very lately either that I have been a frequent attend. 
ant of the Court of Chancery, where practise those eminent law. 
yers, Sirs Arthur Pigott, and Samuel Romilly, Mr. Richards, 
Mr. Hart, and Mr. Leach. The former two of these gentlemen 
were the Whig Attorney and Solicitor-General; and Sir Samuel 
Romilly has since immortalized himself by his senatorial inde. 
pendence, and by his attempts to reform the penal code of his 
profession. Sir Samuel Romilly came to the bar late in his life, 
and at first practised in the Court of King’s Bench, and went the 
Circuits, a duty which is seldom performed by the practicers at 
the Chancery Bar, on account of the lateness, in the Spring and 
in the Summer, at which the Lord Chancellor rises. Sir Sa- 
muel’s bar-practice in the Court of Chancery is what Mr. Gar. 
row’s is in the Court of King’s Bench; he is in almos#every 
cause ; and, as. for chamber-practice, such as answering cases, of 
which Mr. Garrow has little, Sir Samuel is obliged very fre« 
quently to close the flood.gates of his office for months toge. 
ther, till he have reduced the pile of unanswered cases, which 
Jies on his table. Sir Samuel’s eloquence is geatlemanlike and in. 
sinuating, and his voice remarkably melodious. He cannot 
choose but be a master of the science of equity ; and he is, in 
every other,sense of the word, a most powerful advocate, rather 
over-than understating his cases. He bore down, indeed, almost 
all before him at the Chancerysbar, like Sir Vicary Gibbs in the 
Court of King’s Bench, till Mr. Hart was. made King’s Counsel, 
an able and firm advocate. Should Sir Samuel Romilly ever reach 
the highest honour of his profession, the Bench of his Court (of 
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which event there are no very sanguine hopes, and Sir Arthur 
Pigott, his senior, cannot be passed by) he will doubtless re- 
flect equal credit upon the station itself, and the Monarch, 
who shall place him there; but should he reMain in the com. 
paratively humble rank, which he at present occupies, he will 
have the satisfaction of enjoying both mental and personal 
independence, and the pleasing consciousness of having lived for 
his country rather than for himself. Sir Arthur Pigott has less 
practice; but he maintains an excellent reputation both for 
ability and integrity. Mr. Richards has perhaps the second de- 
gree of business within the Chancery-bar: he is av intelligent 
and gentlemanly barrister, and has succeeded solely by his own 
merits. Mr. Hart is an acute and powerful advocate, of easy 
eloquence, and of intimate acquaintance with every branch of the 
science of equity. Mr. Leach is more popular perhaps as a se- 
nator, than as a barrister; but he is eminent within the Chan- 
cery-bar, and is reckoned a learned and pleasing advocate. ‘The 
remaining names of note within this bar, are those of Messrs. 
Alexander, Hollist, and Fonblanque,—the last gentleman the au- 
thor of the Treatise of Equity. Behind this bar, are many men of 
talent and promise, the most eminent of whom is, perhaps, Mr. 
Wetherell, an excellent real-property lawyer, and a spirited advo- 
cate: but Mr. Bell is reckoned by far the deepest lawyer at this 

whole bar, and takes the lead in the practice of equity-drawing. 
With the practicers of the Court of Exchequer, the fourth and 
last Court of Record in Westminster-hall, | am the least of all 
acquainted. The principal I believe to be the Solicitor-General 
(Sir Thomas Plumer), Mr. Dallas, Mr. Leycester, and Mr. 
Dauncey, besides many gentlemen of the other three Courts, to 
whom | have already adverted. Of the King’s Bench merits of 
two of these names I spoke in my last letter: of the other two I 
am not competent to judge, They are all four King’s Counsel, 
and so ‘are many gentlemen, whose names will not be fouvad in 
my letters, because they have either ceased to practice, orare by 
no means eminent practitioners. ‘The celebrated Mr. Vingay is 
still alive; Mr. Adam, the Member, still pleads, 1 believe, at the 
bar of the House of Lords; and: Mr. Hargrave, the ceiebrated 
Conveyancer, now and then comes into the Courts to support his 
own opinions on real-property points. These, and many others, 
are either King’s Counsel, or have Patents of Precedence. A 
Patent of Precedence is equivalent in giving rank to the appoint. 
ment of King’s Counsel, and does not subject the advocate to the 
necessity of obtaining a dispensation from the Crown before he 
can plead against it *., In this Court of Exchequer there are two 
barristers, 





* * A custom has of late years prevailed of granting. Letters Patent of 
Precedence to such Barristers as the Crown (thinks proper te honour with 
that 
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barristers, who are called the post-man and the éub-man, from the 
places in which they sit, and who take precedence in motions of 
all others behind the bar. 

I have now gossipped my paper full, and have exhausted all my 
information and observation upon the subject of the English 
bar. It certainly does not boast of much real eloquence at pre- 
sent; but it possesses a very considerable share of legal and 
other learning, and miscellaneous talent. Its respectability ranks 
perhaps higher than it ever did; and the practice of crown law 
at the Old Bailey and the Quarter Sessions is no longer thought 
disreputable; nor can it ever be while those bars retain the names 
of Knowles (Common Serjeant), Knapp, Raine, Gurney, and 
Pooley. Lam, &c. t+4t 





Art. XI.—On the Custom of Hissing at the Theatres, with some 
Account of a Club of Damned Authors. 


Mx. Rerrecror, 

Iam one of those persons whom the world has thought proper 
to designate by the title of Damned Authors. In that memorable 
season of dramatic failures, 1806-7, in which no fewer, I think, 
than two tragedies, four comedies, one opera, and three farces, 
suffered at Drury-lane theatre, 1 was found guilty of constructing 
an afterpiece, and was damned. 

Against the decision of the public in such instances there can 
be no appeal. ‘The Clerk of Chatham might as well have pro- 
tested against the decision of Cade and his followers, who were 
then the public. Like him I was condemned, because I could 
write. 

Not but it did appear to some of us, that the measures of the 
popular tribunal at that period savoured a little of harshness and 
of the summum jus. The public mouth was early in the season 
fleshed wpon.the Vindictive Man, and some pieces of that nature, 
and it retained through the remainder of it a relish of blood. As 
Dr. Johnson would have said ; sir, there was a habit of sibilation 
in the house. 


Still 











that mark of distinction; whereby they are entijled to such rank and pre- 
audience as are assigned in their respective patents; sometimes next after 
the King’s Attorney-General, but usually next after his Majesty’s Counsel 
then being. These (as well as the Queen’s Attorney and Solicitor-General), 
rank promiscuously with the King’s Counsel, and together with them sit 
within the bar of their respective courts, but receive no salaries, and are not 
sworn, and therefore are at liberty to be retained in causes against the 
Crown,” —3 Black, Com. 28, 
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Still less am I disposed to inquire into the reason of the compa~ 
rative lenity, on the other hand, with which some pieces were 
treated, which, to indifferent judges, seemed at least as much 
deserving of condemnation as some of those which met with it. IL 
am willing to put a favourable construction upon the votes that 
were given against us; I believe that there was no bribery or de- 
signed partiality in the case ;—only “ our nonsense did not happen 
to suit their nonsense ;’”’ that was all. 

But against the manner in which the public on these occasions 
think fit to deliver their disapprobation, I must and ever will 
protest. 

Sir, imagine but you have been-present at the damning of 
a piece——those who never had that felicity, I beg them to 
imagine—a vast theatre, like that which Drury-lane was, before 
it was a heap of dust and ashes (1 insult not over its fallen great- 
ness, let it recover itself when it can for me, let it lift up its 
towering head once more, and take in poor authors to write for 
it, hic coestus artemque repono)—a theatre like that, filled with 
all sorts of disgusting sounds,—shrieks, groans, hisses, but chielly 
the last, like the noise of many waters, or that which Don Quixote 
heard from the fulling mills, or that wilder combination of devilish 
sounds which St. Anthony listened to in the wilderness. 

O, Mr. Reflector, is it not a pity, that the sweet human voice, 
which was given man to speak with, to sing with, to whisper 
tones of love in, to express compliance, to convey a favour, or to 
grant a suit—that voice, which in a Siddons, or a Braham, rouses 
us, in a Syren Catalani charms and captivates us,—that the mu. 
sical, expressive human voice should be converted into a rival of 
the noises of silly geese, and irrational venemous snakes ! 

I never shall forget the sounds on my night; I never before 
that time fully felt the reception which the Author of All Il) in 
the Paradise Lost meets with from the critics i the pif, at the 
final close of his Tragedy upon the Human Race—though that, 
alas! met with too mach success— 





from innumerable tongues, 

A dismal universal hiss, the sound 

Of public scorn.—Dreadful was the din 

OF hissing through the hall, thick swarming now 
With complicated monsters, head and tail, 
Scorpion and asp, and Amphisbeena dire, - 
Cerastes horn’d, Hydrus, aud Elops drear, 

And Dipsas, 





For hall substitute theatre, and you have the very image of 
what iakes place at what is called the damnation of a piece,— 
and properly so called; for here you see its origin plainly, 
whence the custom was derived, aud what the first piece was 

that 
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that so suffered. After this none can doubt the propriety of the 
appellation. 

But, sir, as to the justice of bestowing such appalling, heart- 
withering denunciations of the popular obloquy, upon the venial 
mistake of a poor author, who thought to please us in the act of 
filling his pockets,—for the sum of his demerits amounts to no 
more than that,—it does, | own, seem to me a species of retri- 
butive justice, far too severe for the offenee. A culprit in the 
pillory (bate the eggs) meets with no severer exprobration. 

Indeed, I have often wondered that some modest critic has-not 
proposed, that there should be a wooden machine to that effect 
erected in some convenient part of the proscenium, which an un- 
successful author should be required to mount, and stand his 
hour, exposed to the apples and oranges of the pit ;—this amende 
honorable would well suit with the meanness of some authors, who 
in their prologues fairly prostrate their sculls to the Audience, and 
seem to invite a pelting. 

Or why should they not have their pens publicly broke over 
their heads, as the swords of recreant knights in old times 
were, and an oath administered to them that they should never 
write again. 

Seriously, Messieurs the Public, this outrageous way which 
you have got of expressing your displeasures, is too much for the 
occasion. When J was deafening under the effects of it, I could 
not help asking, what crime of great moral turpitude I had com- 
mitted: for every man about me seemed to feel the offence as 
personal to himself, as something which public interest and pri- 
vate feelings alike called upon him in the strongest possible 
manner to stigmatise with infamy. 

The Romans, it is well known to you, Mr. Reflector, took a 
gentler method of marking their disapprobation of an author’s 
work. ‘They were a humane and equitable nation.—They left 
the furca and the patibulum, the axe and the rods, to great of. 
fenders: for these minor, and (if | may so term them) extra- 
moral offences, the bent thumb was considered as a sufficient sign 
of disapprobation, vertere pollicem ; as the pressed thumb, pre- 
mere pollices, was a mark of approving. 

And really there seems to have been a sort of fitness in this 
method, a correspondency of signin the punishment to the offence ; 
for as the action of writing is performed by bending the thumb 
forward, the retroversion, or bending back of that joint, did not 
unaptly "point to the opposite of that action, implying, that it was 
the will of the audience that the author should wrife no more. 
A’much more significant, as well as more humane, way of ex. 
pressing that desire, than our custom of hissing, which is altogether 
seuseless aud indefensible. Nor do we find that the Roman au- 
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tliences deprived themselves, by this lenity, of any tittle of that 
supremacy which audiences in all ages have thought themselves 
bound to maintain over such as have been candidates for their ap- 
plause. On the contrary, by this methed they seem to have had 
the anthor, as we should express’ it, completely under finger and 
thumb. 

The provocations to which a dramatic genius is exposed from 
the public are so much the more vexatious, as they are removed 
from any possibility of retaliation, the hope of which sweetens, 
most other injuries:—for the public never writes itself—Not 
but something very like it took place at the time of the O.-P. 
differences. The placards which were nightly exhibited, were, 
properly speaking, the composition of the public.—The public 
wrote them, the public applauded them, and precious morceaus 
of wit and eloquence they were ; except some few, of a better 
quality, which it is well known were furnished by professed dra. 
matic writers, After this specimen of what the public can do 
for itself, it should be a little slow in condemning what others 
do for it. 

As the degrees of malignancy vary in people according as they 
have more or less of the Old Serpent (the father of hisses) in 
their composition, I have sometimes amused myself with analyz. 
ing this many-headed hydra, which calls itself the public, iuto the 
component parts of which it is ‘ complicated, head and tail,” 
and seeing how many varieties of the snake kind it can afford. 

First, there is the Common English Snake.—This is that part of 
the auditory who are always the majority at damnations, but who, 
having no critical venom in themselves to sting them on, stay till 
they hear others hiss, and then join in for company. 

The Blind Worm is a species very nearly allied to the fore. 
going. Some naturalists have doubted whether they are not the 
same, 

The Rattle Snake.—These are your obstreporous talking critics, 
——the impertinent guides of the pit,—who will not give a plain 
man leave to enjoy an evening’s entertainment, but with their 
frothy jargon, and incessant finding of faults, either drown his 
pleasure quite, or force him in his own defence to join in their 
clamorous censure. The hiss always originates with these. When 
this creature springs his rattle, you would think, from the noise it 
makes, there was something in it; but you have only to examine 
the instrument from which the noise proceeds, and you will find it 
typical of a critic’s tongue,—a shallow membrane, empty, voluble, 
and seated in the most contemptible part of the creature’s body. 

The Whip Snake.—This is he that lashes the poor author the 
next day in the newspapers. 

The Deaf Adder, or Surda Echidna of Linneus.—Under this 

head 
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head may be classed all that portion of the spectators (for audience 
they properly are not) who not finding the first act of a piece an. 
swer to their preconceived notions of what a first act should be, 
like Obstinate in John Bunyan, positively thrust their fingers in 
their ears, that they may not hear a word of what is coming, 
though perhaps the very next act may be composed in a style as 
different as possible, and be written quite to their own tastes. 
These Adders refuse to hear the voice of the charmer, because 
the tuning of his instrument gave them offence. 

I should weary you and myself too, if l were to go through 
all the classes of the serpent kind.” ‘Two qualities are common 
tothem all. They are creatures of remarkably cold digestions, 
and chiefly haunt pits and low grounds. 

I proceed with more pleasure to give you an account of a 
Club to which I have the honour to belong. There are fourteen 
of us, who areall authors that have been once in our lives what 
is called damned. We mect on the anniversaries of our respec. 
tive nights, and make ourselves merry at the expence of the pub- 
lic. ‘The chief tenets which distinguish our socicty, and which 
every man among us is bound to hold for gospel, are,— 

That the public, or mob, in all ages, have been a set of blind, 
deaf, obstinate, senseless, illiterate savages. ‘That no man of ge- 
nius in his senses would be ambitious of pleasing sucha capricious, 
ungrateful rabble. That the only legitimate end of writing for 
them is to pick their pockets, and, that failing, we are at full li- 
berty to vilify and abuse them as much as ever we think fit. 


That authors, by their affected pretences to humility, which 


they made use of as a cloak to insinuate their writings into 
the callous senses of the multitude, obtuse to every thing but 
the grossest flattery, heve. by deg*ees made that great beast 
their master; as we may act submission to children till we are 
obliged to practise it in earnest. ‘That authors are and ought to 
be considered the masters and preceptors of the public, and not 
vice versa, That it was so in the days of Orpheus, Linus, and 
Muszus, and would be so again, if it were not that writers prove 
traitors to themselves. That in particular, in the days of the 
first of those three great authors just mentioned, audiences ap- 
pear to have been perfect models of what audiences should be; 
for though along with the trees and the rocks and the wild 
creatures, which he drew after him to listen to his strains, some 
serpents doubtless came to hear his music, it does not appear 
that any one among them ever lifted up a dissentient voice. They 
knew what was due to authors in those days. Now every stock 

and stone turns into a serpent, and has a voice. 
That the terms “ Courteous Reader” and “ Candid Auditors,” 
as having given rise to a false notion in those to whom they were 
applied, 
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applied, as if they conferred upon them some right, which they 
cannot have, of exercising their judgments, ought to be utterly 
banished and exploded. 

These are our distinguishing tenets. To keep up the memory of 
the cause in which we suffered, as the ancients sacrificed.a goat, a 
supposed unhealthy animal, to, Aisculapius, on our feast-nights we 
cut up a goose, an animal typical of the popular, voice, to the dei- 
ties of Candour aud Patient Hearing. A zealous member of the 
society once proposed that we should revive the, obsolete luxury 
of viper-broth; but the stomachs of some of the company rising 
at the proposition, we lost the benefit of that highly salutary and 
antidotal dish. 

The privilege of admission to our club is strictly limited to 
such as have been fairly dumned. A piece that has met with ever 
so little applause, that has but languished itsnight or two, and 
then gone out, will never entitle its author to a seat amongus. An 
exception to our usual readiness in conferring this privilege is, 
in the case of a writer, who having been once condemned, writes 
again, and becomes candidate for a second martyrdom. Simple 
damnation we hold to be a merit, but to be twice-damned we ad. 
judge infamous. Such a one we utterly reject, and black-ball 
without a hearing :-— 


The common damn’d shun his society. 


Hoping that your publication of our Regulations may be a 
means of inviting some more members into our society, I conclude 
this long letter. I am, Sir, yours, 

SEMEL-DAMNATUS. 





Ant. XII.—Greek and English Tragedy. 
@DIPUS,—KING LEAR. 


Twat astonishing variety of incident and passion which is crowd. 
ed by Shakspeare into a comparatively short space of time in his 
noble tragedy of King Lear, it would be vain to look for in any 
single piece of the Greek drama; which was subject to such rigid 
restrictions of unities, both of time and place, as imposed shackles 
on the excursive imaginations of the writers, and tied them down 
to the narrow limits of twenty-four hours of natural time, and 
somewhat more than the same number of square feet of deal 
boards.—The (Edipus of Sophocles, however, which occupies 

two 
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two plays, and consequently a double portion of time and space, 
combines a greater'variety of excellence than we are often treated 
with by the Greek tragedians: it involves a greater change of in- 
cident and passion than any other of the plays of Sophocles,—a 
change from royalty and prosperity, to blindness and banishment ; 
from the’ active happiness of a patriot king to resentment, misan- 
thropy, and resigned misery. Sophocles has embodied in it more 
feeling than in any other of his characters; and it is therefore 
more worthy than any other to be admitted to a comparison with 
the inimitable Lear of Shakspeare. 

Of each of these dethroned. monarchs the leading feature is 
resentment against his unnatural children: each of them wanders 
about in impotent wretchedness ; and, though not forgetting that 
he is ‘“*every inch a king,” yet refined by his misfortunes into 
that complacent humility which imparts so amiable a charm to 
suffering and degraded royalty. Each of them derives from his 
own reflecting conscience that consolation which only can be a 
sufficient counterpoise for affliction :-— 


“cc 





Ta y' teya pov 
Mewovor’ Lots GAdrov H SedeanaTa.” 
Soph, Gd, Colon. y. 266-7. ed. Branck. 
My works are of sufferance, rather than of action :— 
or, as Shakspeare has it,— 


o T am a man 


More sinn’d against than sinning.” —King Lear, Act 3. Sc. 2.* 


The misfortunes of Lear were brought on him, in some degree, 
by his own ill-judged and capricious affection for his daughters : 
those of Gdipus were the result of a complication of accidental 
crimes, ordained by an inevitable destiny, and punished by intole- 
rable calamities. ‘Those who submit with implicit deference to 
the rules of Aristotle, will immediately decide, that the character 

' of 





* That Shakspeare might have condescended to borrow from Sophocles, 
isathing not at allimprobable: but those laborious pioneers of literary 
rubbish, Messieurs Malone and Steevens, have not discovered that there was 
any teanslation of Sophocles extant in the time of Shakspeare. Shall we 
thence conclude, that Shakspeare was a man of profognd learning ?— W hat 
signifies it?—These ridiculous squabbles about his learning have had their 
day :—** Ile needed not,” as Dryden says, **the spectacles of books to 


read nature: he looked inwards, and found her there.”’—It is much more 
probable, that his own feelings suggested to him the best consolation the old 
king could find in his misery; and, above all, the argument is decisive, 
that if these ebullitions of natural feeling were borrowed,—he who had 
borrowed so much, would have borrowed more,—Persons may very well 
talk about the learning, who are dead to the poetry, of the great bard; buf 
they who can feel his peetry, aced not be very solicitous about his learning, 
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of CEdipus is much better adapted to tragedy than that of Lear 
since it is quoted by the great critic himself as one—“ yire agern, 
Siaiguy nai Sixauorive, wats Jide xaniav nal pox Ingiay ustraPharrwy, sis 
wiv duotuxiay, are di duagriav tive”? (Tlegi Nome. § 25.).—But if 
Shakspeare is to be judged by rules of criticism, drawn from the 
practice of his rival, and rules too, which, itis probable, he himself 
knew and disdained,—al] comparison is at an end, and he must 
retire disgraced and discomfited from every contest. But. since 
it is probable that Sophocles himself represented the character of 
Cidipus, such as it is, merely because he found it such wpom re- 
cord, and not from any predilection for doctrines so horrible, and 
errors so disgusting,—it remains for us, who are freed from the 
despotism of Aristotle, to appeal from his dictates to nature and 
to feeling ; and nature and feeling will give a readier sanction, and 
sympathise with a warmer interest in the self-inflicted sufferings of 
Lear, than in the predestinated monstrosities of (Edipus, Be, 
sides which, the moral is surely more awful, more instructive, 
more reasonable, which inculcates the mischiefs resulting from 
extravagant and ungoverned sensibility, than that which impresses 
upon us the mere tyranny of destiny, and the helplessness of inno- 
cence,—which exhibits to us a human being led on by a blind 
fatality to perpetrate crimes in the shape of virtues,—delivering 
his country, and rewarded for it with the privilege of committing 
incest ;—in short, an unconscious personification of the Hippopo- 
tamus, which is fabled to “ kill his sire, and rayish his dam.”— 
Lear forces us to pity his miseries, and instructs us to avoid his 
faults: Gdipus, too, demands our pity ; but all the instruction 
he gives us is, that our life is over-ruled by oracles, and that it 
is useless to endeavour after innocence ; that— 


ane 


‘* As flies to wanton boys, are we to th’ gods,— 
They kill us for their sport.” 


The former of the two beautiful tragedies which Sophocles has 
written on the subject of Gidépus, comprehends just as much as is 
contained in the first two acts of King Lear :—it brings us to the 
point of the old monarch’s leaving the city of Thebes, after hay. 
ing, with a desperate vengeance, torn out his eyes on the discovery 
of his unfortunate crimes. This drama is chiefly remarkable for 
its ingenious arrangement: it does not present the character of 
CEdipus in any striking light, except.as a lover of his country and 
of truth; but the discoveries of his various and complicated 
errors follow one another in so interesting a succession, and.are 
unravelled with so pleasing an ingenuity, that the play is justly 
acknowledged to bea masterpiece of the model of Greek Tragedy. 
The model, indeed, is bad, but the performance is good; and 
those wha censure its erroneous foundation, -may yet, pause with 
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delight and admiration on the beauties of the superstructure,—on 
the fine harmonious dignity of its language, the consistency of its 
characters, and the awful mysteriousness of its plot. 

And yet the catastrophe of the piece, which is nothing more 
than the expulsion of (Zdipus, is not brought about with so na- 
tural an ease as the exclusion of Lear. Theres something very 
mechanical in making the chief incident depend on an oracle: to 
the Athenians, no doubt, these things appeared in a different light ; 
but to us, who have the happiness to live out of the reaeh of 
Apollo and his oracles, it appears a very insipid resource, to rest 
so much on divine interference :—and we may venture to believe, 
that this opinion originates not merely in prejudice, but in true 
taste; because, if it be the province of tragedy to “ come home 
to men’s business and bosoms,” this effect will be best, if not ex- 
clusively, produced by human manners, and human incidents.— 
Horace has accordingly limited this intrusion of the deities by his 
6 dignus vindice nodus;” and we may make bold not only to 
exclude it from our own tragedy, but to reprobate it in the tra. 
gedies of the Athenians.—Now, by this contrivance, (dipus is 
conveyed out of the city: when the business of the play is over, 
it is wound up by the enforcement of an oracle-—Lear, on the 
contrary, by his own conduct, and by the most natural means, is 
accelerating his own degradation from the very opening of the 
play ; every scene, and almost every speech, brings us nearer to 
it ; the bad ‘passions of his daughters are set at work, their de- 
sires inflamed, and their plans matured: at length the eldest of 
his unnatural children discloses her purpose, by refusing entertain- 
ment to his allotted number of attendants; and the old man, 
inflamed to the height of indignation, and assured that “ yet he 
has left a daughter,” who will receive him with filial] tenderness, 
pronounces that bitter curse, beginning-— 


‘§ Hear, nature, hear! dear goddess,” &c. 


Upon afterwards experiencing from her sister the same treatment, 
his indignation is exhausted, ~a into a humility propor. 
tioned to his former warmth. this frame of mind, mingled 
with a vague and impotent determination of revenge, he wanders 
forth, not knowing whither he is going ; he 

< _____. abjures all roofs, and chooses 
To wage against the enmity o’ the air,— 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl.” —Act JJ. Sc. IV. 

All this is conducted in the most natural manner, and forms a 
striking contrast to the quiet composure with which Cdipus re- 
tires from the city :—each event is managed in a way suitable to 
the respective genius of the different authors, and the different 
kinds of tragedy —Cdipus is dismissed by an oracle; Lear is 
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carried away by the irresistible tide of events,—and of evehts too, 
which would not have been admitted by ‘the austere, taste of 
Sophocles. For when allowances are claimed for Sophocles on 
behalf of the rigid laws by which he was confined, let it be 
membered, that those laws were prescribed only by the judge 
of Sophocles himself, and of his fellow-tragedians, 

There is always this essential difference between the Greek and 
English tragedy; that the one is a picture of art, the other 
of nature, How entirely artificial is the conduct of the sufferings 
of (dipus! An oracle has banished him from the city, and no’ 
sooner does he arrive at the grove of the Faries in Attica, than he 
immediately recognizes it as the spot on which an oracle h 
foretold that he should perish. Thus he is introduced to ys at the 
opening of the Cidipus Coloneus in the place in which he’ is' to 
die, and where he has seemingly nothing to do but to die: all 
the incidents, therefore, of which the drama is composed, are in 
some degree episodical. Such is the simplicity of a Greek tra. 
gedy,—such the utter nothingness on which their noblest piéces’ 
are grounded! Lear wanders about in misery and want, amidst 
cold and tempests, darkness and desolation : his mind, by perpe- 
tually ruminating on one mournful idea, the ingratitude of his . 
daughters, is at length subdued into a settled madness, which is 
pourtrayed by Shakspeare with a terrible sublimity, which every 
one is constrained alternately to shudder at and admire.—In 
CEdipus there is no madness; though madness might have ap. 
peared the natural result of such a series of guilt and misfortune 
as he had undergone: perhaps Sophocles felt conscious of his 
inability to do justice to all the rapid succession of images which 
frenzy would involve; or, perhaps, the still composure of the 
Grecian stage was averse to the violent agitation of passions, 
which the madness of such a character would have: required.— 
Certainly, Lear, with his impetuous temper and warm sensibility, 
was, above all other characters, likely to be inflamed t0’0 distrac. 
tion; but, perhaps, Sophocles judged, that he’ wav’ had’ been 
pluaged into despair and misery, not by his own crimes, but by 
the will of destiny, would be armed by patience against this 
event, and rather compose himself by such complacent reflections 
on the irresistible decrees of the gods, and his own innocence, as 
the following :-— , 


“ 


Seois vee hy ore Pirov, 

ray ay Th nybovery sis yévos Tada,” — Ci, Cob vs 964-5, 

“Sroaira pey To MaUTOS tigtany xandy 

Seaiv aysvrav" ols ityw sds thy wareos 

Lox ay oluas Caray avrevmeiv tu0i,”-—y. 997-9, 
—————_——_ So will’d the gods, perchance, in vengeance 
For some unexpiated crime of old, _ 

* * . * * * » * 
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plays of the ancient tragedy, and which have contributed in no small 
degree to establish its reputation for morality, are no doubt very 
valuable in themselves, as they are calculated to promote the great 
end of tragedy, by making us wiser and better men. But not all 
the grave sentiments of these scenic philosophers,—not all the 
morality, the wisdom, nor the feeling, with which thecharacter of 
GEdipus is adorned,—is equal in value to those admirable re- 
presentations of madness, with which Shakspeare has enriched his 
Lear. Those long declamatory speeches, in which the Athenians 
appear to have delighted, and which Sophocles knew how to 
work up with such exquisite art, and, in the present play, with 
no inconsiderable pathos,—are yet less admirable than those short 
bursts of passion, which speak the strongest language of nature 
and feeling, and which no poet (not even Otway himself ), has 
used with a success at all equal to Shakspeare :-— 








Such crimes I’ve done, but all unwillingly ; 
The gods, th’ almighty gods, my fate decreed, 
And led me on; nor would my father’s spirit, 
Again alive on earth, gainsay me bere. 


Reflections of this kind, which are scattered throughout all the 


** Are you our danghter ?”—~ 
*¢ I gave you all——” 





6 No, you unnatural hags, 

I will have such revenges on you both, 

That all the world shall—I will de such things,— 
What they are, yet I know not; but they shall be 
The terrors of the earth.” 





6 ____—-— Filia] ingratitude ! 

Is it not as this mouth should tear this hand, 

For lifting food to it ?—But I will punish home :— 
No, I will weep vo more.—lIn such a night 

To shut. me out !—Pour on: I will endure :— 

In such a night as this!” ; 


Nor shall we any where find so complete a picture of the antici- 
pated luxury of revenge, as that passage in which the old monarch 
bethinks him of the stratagem of “ shoeing a troop of horse with 
felt °— 





I'll put it in proof ; 
And when I have stole upon those sons-in-law, 
Then kill, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill,” 


Such are the beauties for which Shakspeare deserves to be 
studied as a master of feeling ;—such are the excellencies which 
must lift him above the head of Sophocles, in the delineation of 
any character of complicated passion. Englishmen have been ac. 
cused of admiring Shakspeare too much: but it is difficult to un- 
derstand how such a writer can be too much admired, as long as 
our 
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our prejudices do not seduce us into an admiration of his faults. 
His faults we do not admire ; his indecencies, his occasional pro. 
faneness, his inordinate propensity to punning, we resign to 
unreserved condemnation; but we do maintain, and we will 
maintain, against all the precise formality of the French critics, 
that these faults are counterbalanced by such numerous and 
transcendent excellencies, that he is still the greatest poet the 
world ever possessed. Let Voltaire and his followers bring the 
point to the decision of feeling, the great touchstone of poetry,— 
let them advert to the standard of imagination, the “ great test of 
genius,”—and Shakspeare, in spite of his farcical clowns, and 
farcical Roman senators, is superior to all competitors ;—* nec 
viget quidquam simile aut secundum.” 

If, in the conduct of his piece, Sophocles is in some great points 
inferior to Shakspeare, there is yet one in which he has the ad- 
vantage oyer him :—(£dipus is accompanied in his wanderings by 
his two daughters, Antigone and Ismene: the presence of these 
two amiable females gives an additional charm and a more per. 
fect tenderness to the interest we feel in the sufferings of the 
aged king.—Their filial affection, too, is heightened by contrast 
with the unnatural behaviour of their brothers ; for theugh nei- 
ther Eéeocles nor Polynices had been the active mover of. the 
expulsion of CEdipus, yet, as they enjoyed the benefits of it, by 
being elevated to his throne, he very naturally transfers to them 
that resentment which he could not vent on the oracle of the 
god; and the art with which he is represented as alternately in. 
veighing against the barbarity of his sons, and repoging on the 
patient tenderness of his daughters, is every where admirable. 


‘Take, as one instance out of many, a passage in which he is per- 


sonally addressing his elder son, Polynices :-— 

© Od xravera 8 ioriv, aad’ iol piv oioria 

7h)’, tws wae dy Go cov Poviws peprnatros. 

ob yee ut Max Sy ty 3° EImnas tvrgopor 

ov wu” tiwoas ix cidev 0 aAdpevos 

GAous imate Tor nad’ *ystgaw Biove ° 
a D ikiguca rade un "pavtiy Teopods 

Tas Waidas, Hr’ av oix ay hy, 0 wov piégos* 

viv 3° wid? Eu’ ixoadLovews wid” sect reoGoi, 

aid” dvdees, od yuvaixes, sis TO oysttorsiy, 

isis Y am’ arrow, ote Haat, TePuiaTov.”—v. 1860-9. 
But what avails to weep ?—Thesé griefs are mine, 
And I must wear them, ever wiiile I live, 
Rememb’ring thee my murderer, Ttioa hast héap’d 
These woes npon me, thou bast hanist’d me, 
A wand’ring outcast from my throne, to beg 
Of others’ charity my daily food, 

And were £ left of daughters, as of sons, 


K 3 Defenceless, 
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Defenceless,—for thy share of filial love, 
My daily food had fail’d me :—these alone 
Are my preservers, guardians, nurses; these 
Are men, not women, in a father’s cause : 
But you're another’s seed :—I know you not. 


If Lear’s daughters are represented in a light almost too mon- 
strous for their sex, the injuries of the sex are in seme degree 
repaired by the daughters of Gidipus. Their affection for their 
father does not exclude brotherly affection ; and when Polynices is 
on the point of returning, under the curse of his father, to meet 
his brother in battle, Antigone entreats him with the most earnest 
tenderness to give up his ambitious undertakings, and avoid the 
conflict, in which the two unhappy brothers were destined to fall 
by mutual slaughter. Her ineffectual interference, with her 
lamentations upon the anticipation of their death,—and the firm, 
but mournful, resolution of Polynices, are represented in a short 
scene of the most touching pathos (extending from v. 1414 to 
v. 1446), not unworthy of Shakspeare himself. 

The superstition of the ancients attached great influence to 
curses in general, because, living under the government of deities 
so mercenary, it was in the power of any offended party to spe- 
cify his particular curse, and then, by the sacrifice of a hecatomb 
to bribe this or that god (which ever tradesman he would choose 
to deal with), and it was executed to his taste. But the curse of 
(CEdipus was attended with unusual solemnity, being pronounced 
in the grove of the Faries themselves,—the ceuyai Seai, whose very 
names were sacred and unutterable. Since, therefore, every parti- 
cular of this curse was to take effect on his unhappy sons, 
Sophocles was necessarily confined in it by the truth of facts, 


‘which subsequently came to pass. It accordingly does not com- 


prise so many branches as the poetical curse of Kehama; but its 
brevity and simplicity are compensated by its frequent repetition. 
It is pronounced, perhaps, with the greatest spirit and effect in 
the personal interview between (2dipus and Polynices :— 


“6 50d Epp "amomrveros te, xd waTwe Fnot 

HANDY KOKITTE, TATE ovhraBiw ages 

GS cOL naAoUjAcs, ware vis impurion 

dogi xearnoat, Unre vorThoa! Bore 

7d xoiAov ” Agyos, adna ouyyevtl xtel 

Saveiv, xraveiy-2’ ig’ obmeg BeeAnraoas, 

roar” "wgaprcety Kai UaAw Tov j Tag re gov 

oTuyvoy Wareyor “EgeBos, ws a” amonion, 

xara 38 raode Daipovas’ xarw 3” “Agn, 

Tov oar Fo Sesvdv paoos iuBePamxéra,”—v, v. 1383-92. 
Hence, wretch despis’d {| Unfather’d traitor, hence! 


Begone, and take @ parent’s curses with thee ;— 
Ne’ex 
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Ne’er to atchieve the conquest of thy country, 
Nor to thy Argos have a safe return; 

But fall, unnat’ral! by a brother’s hand, 

And slay thy brother-murd’rer ! Such my curse 5 
And I invoke th’ infernal shades of Death 

And gloomy Tartarus, to seize his victims 3 

I call these nameless goddesses to aid, 

And Mars, the parent of your deadly feuds! 


All this is exactly a history of the subsequent calamities of this 
wretched family, only adorned with poetical language: Polynices 
returned, and he and his brother Eteocles were both slain in sin. 
gle combat. Shakspeare in his inimitable curse was not confined 
by any circumstances of history, but was left to the free exercise 
of his judgment; and his judgment has chosen that particular 
species of execration, which was ofall others most appropriate, 
most natural, and most bitter :— 


‘¢ Hear Nature, hear! 

Dear goddess, hear! Suspend thy purpuse, if 
Thou didst intend to make this creature fruitful ! 
Into her womb convey sterility ! 

Dry up in her the organs of increase ; 

And from her derogate body never spring 

A babe to honour her! If she must teem, 
Create her child of spleen ;.that it may live, 
And be a thwart disnatur’d torment to her ! 
Let it stamp wrinkles on her brow of youths 
With cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks ; 
Turn all her mother’s pains, and benefits, 

To laughter and contempt ; that she may feel, 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth itis 

To have a thankless child.” —Act II. Sc. IV. 


The whole of this thrilling curse hinges, we see, on one great 
and pregnant idea, and that idea the very one which would-most 
readily occur to the indignant feelings of an insulted father,— 
May she be cursed in her children*! The justness of this idea 

K 4 A is 








* Otway, who was not inferior to Shakspeare himself as a poet of feeling, 
—or rather, who appears to have surpassed even’ Shakspeare in submitting 
himself entirely and unreservedly to his feelings,—has, in the curse of Priuli, 
made the offended father transfer. to his son-in-law the misery he had himself 
suffered :— 

‘6 May all your joys in her prove false, like mine :”— 

But perhaps he has marred the excellence of the original idea by after- 
wards too much generalizing it :— 

*¢ A sterile fortune, and a barren bed, 

Attend you both; continual discord make 

Your days and nights bitter and grievous still ; 

May the hard hand of a vexatious need 

Oppress and grind you ; till at last you find 

The curse of disobedieuce all your portion,” — 

Venice Preserved, Aa II. Sc. I. 
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is above all praise, and is a subject of admiration only; and the 
poetical spirit which fills up all the component parts, and puts 
life into every line, is deserving of equal applause. Had Sopho- 
cles been equally left to his judgment, it is not improbable that 
he would have chosen the same points of execration which Shak- 
speare has chosen; because they were dictated by nature and 
feeling ; and nature and feeling speak the same thing to all great 


Immediately after the departure of Polynices, Cfdipus per- 
‘ceives, from some heavenly intimations, that the heur of his disso. 
Tution is at hand. ‘The terrible scene which precedes his depar- 
‘ture,—the thanders and lightnings, the alarm of the by-standers, 
wnd the composed dignity of Cidipus himself,—are represented 
with a masterly spirit. Inferior poets would have laboured a de. 
scription of these things; but Sophocles represents: he brings 
before our eyes the exact effects which such awful prodigies would 
produce upon the beholders, and paints them with the most lively 
feeling. Upon the arrival of Thesews, he leaves the stage with 
him and his daughters, and conducted by a divine prescience, — 
leads the way to that particular spot which was destined for his 
grave. We see him no more; but all the mysterious circum. 
stances of his death are shortly after related by a messenger to the 
Chorus. The Greck tragedians appear to have been injudi- 
ciously fond of introducing all their noble descriptions by the 
mouth of that obnoxious intruder into the Dramatis Persone, a 
messenger; and if the thing must be done by description, it mat- 
ters little, in general, who is the spokesman. But description 
is not the proper instrument of ‘tragedy; and in the present dra- 
mait is introduced in a manner singularly bungling and unfortu- 
nate: for, in the first place, ‘why should the Chorus (consisting 
of some aged Athenians) be complimented with so particular an 
account of the transactions? Secondly,—(Edipus is accompanied 
a part of the way by his daughters,—then he stops and takes an 
affectionate parting from them,—then proceeds farther with The- 
seus, and dies. And all this is related in the description, not re- 
presented dramatically ; after which description, the daughters rc. 
turn to the stage, and conclude the play by their lamentations. 
And thirdly, between the departure of (£dipus and the appear- 
ance of the messenger, the Chorus has but twenty-four lines to 
perform, and it is very improbable that in that time all which the 
messenger relates could have occurred, . 

Now, all this clumsiness might have ‘Ween very easily avoided, 
if the old King had parted from ‘his daughters on the stage ;— 
and surely such an interview would have been, of ‘all others, the 
most proper for a scemic exhibition: then their lamentations 
might have occupied the time on the stage till the: retum of T'he- 

: seus ; 
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seus ; and it would have been much more natural, that in answer 
to their urgent. enquiries about their father, T’heseus should have: 
given the same beautiful description which now forms exclusively 
the character of the messenger. By this contrivance, an unneces- 
sary character would have been excluded; and the play might 
have closed in a manner more similar to the abrupt ending of 
King Lear. It is not often that Sophocles is to be reproached 
with want of art ; but in this instance he seems to be censurable. 

That consolation which (Edipus has received during all his 
wanderings from the presence of his daughters, is imparted to Lear, 
near the conclusion of his life, by his restoration to the injured, 
the amiable Cordelia, By the conduct of Sophocles, the tender- 
ness of the tragedy is more equably preserved, without either any 
violence of joy or distraction of grief; and this was desirable in 
a Grecian drama. Shakspeare launches out into both extremes, 
confident in his own powers, and not doubting that they are equal 
to all possible contingencies. After all the sublimities of mad- 
ness, and all the gloominess of despair, he returns with a compla- 
cent ease to the softness of filial affection,—to the delicate ten. 
derness of the meeting between the penitent father and the for- 
giving daughter. The behaviour of Lear, on first awaking from 
his sleep, is beautifully interesting :— 


** You do me wrong to take me out o’ the grave ;— 
Thou art a soul in bliss; but I am bound 

Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 

Do scald like molten Jead.” 


* * * * * * * 


“* T am a very foolish fond old man, 
Fourscore and upward ; and, to deal plainly, 
I fear, I am not in my perfect mind, 
Methinks, I should know you, and know this man; 
Yet I am doubtful ; for I am mainly ignorant 
What place this is; and all the skill I have, 
Remembers not these garments; nor I know not 
Where I did todge last night: Do not laugh at me ; 
For, as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 

Cord. Andso I am,—I am.”—Act IV. Sc. VII. 


The subsequent events of ‘the play'who does not know? Of 
its beauties. who is ignorant ?—The concluding scene, in which 
Lear enters with Cordelia dead in his arms, is such a masterpiece 
of pathetic exhibition, as the whole drama, ancient and modern, 
cannot produce any thing to equal: no picture of imitative sor. 
row can be more perfect, more pure, more overwhelming than 
this ; and if I am compelled to pass it over almost in silence, it is 
not that it has been already sufficiently praised, but that no 
praise can ever be equal to its merits.—If Tate’s alteration had 

only 
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only omitted this scene, the tragedy would still have “lost half 
its beauty.” . 

_ But here a word or two on the catastrophe of the two dramas. 
Sophocles, in consistency with the “ faith of chronicles,” and 
likewise with the rules afterwards established by Aristotle, has re- 
presented Gidépus as dying in a foreign country, without any 
restoration to his throne: Shakspeare, in contempt of the “faith 
of chronicles,” has exhibited Lear as making the same unhappy 
end, and his daughter Cordelia,— the young, the beautiful, the 
harmless, and the pious” Cordelia,—is hanged in prison !—This 
catastrophe, as every one knows, was afterwards changed by 
Nahum Tate,—a man who——lt is only to be lamented that he 
was the friend, instead of the enemy, of Dryden:—Dryden alone 
could have done him justice.—This man, having unfortunately 
more influence in the theatre than taste and the memory of Shak. 
speare, altered entirely Shakspeare’s beautiful original, burlesqued 
its pathos, destroyed its simplicity, and degraded its every excel- 
lence :—above all, he restored the old monarch to his throne, 
aud his daughter to life; and then (what more can I add ?) they 
* all live very happy after: and this drama of Tate’s is actually 
in existence to this day as one of the acting plays of our Thea- 
tres Royal ! 

On this sickening subject nothing new can be said: Addison, 
who was an excellent critic, maintained the superiority of Shak- 
speare over Tate; and Dr. Johnson, who was a nervous critic, 
from that cause alone (as he indirectly acknowledges) preferred 
Tate’s alteration! It is now, I believe, generally agreed among 
men of taste (and from this number theatrical managers are of 
course excluded), that Tate deserved nothing but infamy for his 
attempt to improve Shakspeare ; that Shakspeare is of himself a 
very good writer; and that the paltry consideration of poetical 
justice, which is established on grounds very unphilosophical, 
ought not to be brought in competition with the tenderness, the 
sublimity, and. the various beauties of the original tragedy of 
King Lear. 

It is more than probable that Sophocles, had he been guided 
by his' own judgment, and not by the event of history, in the 
choice of his catastrophe, would have chosen exactly that which 
he has now exhibited. And this catastrophe makes his Gdipus 
more worthy of a comparison with the Lear of Shakspeare—The 
death of Gdipus is of a more composed kind than that of Lear, 
and is more calculated to fill us with awe, than to melt us into 
tears: but, though far inferior to the same event in Shakspeare, it 
is yet introduced with a solemnity and conducted with a judicious 
art, which well deserve to be admired. 

Upon 
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Upon the whole,—the Cdipus of Sophocles, with all its ex. 
cellence, is not that striking character which can exalt the Gre. 
cian ‘drama to a level with the more various, more lively, and 
more intricate sketch of.character peculiar to modern,—and, I 
might almost add, to English tragedy. It partakes too much of 
the frigid monotony of the Grecian cast: its pathos is.powerful, 


-and its sublimity is noble: but it has not, sufficient life to make it 


worthy to be placed on an equality with the Lear of Shakspeare. 
This is saying little, however, in its dispraise: for with the Lear. 
of Shakspeare, what character, even of his own, can stand a com. 
parison? Much as opinions may vary on the relative merit of his 
dramas, { think there is no detached character in his writings 
which displays so vividly as this the hand and mind of a master ; 
which exhibits so great a variety of excellence, and such amazing 
powers of delineation; so intimate a knowledge of the human 
heart, with such exact skill in tracing the progress and the effects 
of its more violent and more delicate passions. It is in the ma- 
nagement of this character more especially that he fills up that 
grand idea of a perfect poet, which we delight to image to our. 
selves, but despair of seeing realized :— 





‘© Vatem egregium, cui non sit publica vena, 

Qui nihil expositam soleat deducere, nec qai 

Communi feriat carmen triviale moneta,— 

Hunc, qualem nequeo monstrare, et sentiv tantim.” 

Juvenal, Sat. VII. v. 58—6. 


“‘ The bard of every age and clime, 

Of genius fruitful, and of soul sublime, 

Who, from the glowing mint of fancy, pours 

No spurious metal, fused from common ores, 

But gold, to matchless purity refin’d, 

And stamp’d with all the godhead in his mind ; 

He whom I feel, but want the power to paint *.”—Gifford, 


This is Shakspeare. ‘S. 








* *¢ Nequeo monstrare,”—** want the power to paint.”—Charles Dryden 
has it,—*‘* He whom I fancy, but can ne’er express :” and this may be the 
meaning. The commentators are not so unanimous on the subject as the trans- 
lators; and, but for good authority, I should have understood it, ** I cannot. 
point out.” This is the most obvious signification of monstrare (monstror 
digito pretereuntium) ; and certainly, Juvenal had no contemporary whom 
he could quote as an instance of a true poet. 


Arr. 
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Arr. XIII.—On Burial Societies ; and the Character of an 
Undertaker, 


Str, 

I was amused the other day with having the following notice 
thrust into my hand by a man who gives out bills at the corner of 
Fleet.market. Whether he saw any prognostics about me, that 
made him judge such notice seasonable, I cannot say; I might 
perhaps carry in a countenance (naturally not very florid) traces 
of a fever which had not long leftme. Those fellows have a good 
instinctive way of guessing at the sort of people that are likeliest 
to pay attention to their papers. 


BURIAL SOCIETY. 

< A favourable opportunity now offers to any person, of either 
sex, who would wish to be buried in a genteel manner, by paying 
one shilling entrance, and twopence per week for the benefit of 
the stock. Members to be free in six months. The money to be 
paid at Mr. Middleton’s, at the sign of the First and the Last, 
Stonecutter’s-street, Fleet-market. The deceased to_be furnish. 
ed as follows :—A strong elm coffin, covered with superfine black, 
and finished with two rows, all round, close drove, best black 
japanned nails, and adorned with ornamental drops, a handsome 
plate of inscription, Angel above, and Flower beneath, and four 
pair of handsome handles, with wrought gripes; the coffin to be 
well pitched, lined, and ruffied with fine crape; a handsome crape 
shroud, cap, and pillow. For use, a handsome velvet pall, three 
gentlemen’s cloaks, three crape hatbands, three hoods and scarfs, 
and six pair of gloves ; two porters equipped to attend the fune. 
ral, a man to attend the same with band and gloves; also the bu- 
rial fees paid, if not exceeding one guinea.” 


“ Man,” says Sir Thomas Browne, “ is a noble animal, splen. 
did in ashes, and pompous jn the grave.” Whoever drew up this 


‘little advertisement, certainly understood this appetite in the spe. 


cies, and has made abundant provision for it. It really almost 
‘induces a tedium vite upon one to read it. Methinks I could 
be willing to die, in death to be so attended. ‘The two rows all 


round close-drove best black japanned nails,—how feelingly do , 


they invite and almost irresistibly persuade us to come and be 
fastened down! what aching head can resist the temptation to re- 
pose, which the crape shroud, the cap, and the pillow, present ? 
what sting is there in death, which the handles with wrought 
gripes are not calculated to pluck away? what victory in the 

grave, 
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grave, which the drops and the velvet pall do not render at least 
extremely disputable? but above all, the pretty emblematic plate 
with the Angel above and Flower beneath, takes me mightily. 

The Notice goes on to inform us, that though: the society has 
been established but a very few years, upwards of eleven. hundred! 
persons have put down their names. It is really an affecting 
consideration to think of so many poor people, of the indus. 
trious and hard.working class (for none but such would be pos. 
sessed of such a generous forethought) clubbing their twopences 
to save the reproach of a parish-funeral. Many a poor fellow, 
I dare swear, has that Angel and Flower kept from the Angel 
and Punchbowl, while, to provide himself a bier, he has curtail. 
ed himself of beer, Many a savory morsel has the living body 
been deprived of, that the lifeless one might be served up in a 
richer state to the worms. And sure, if the body could under. 
stand the actions of the soul, add entertained generous notions of 
things, it would thank its provident partner, that she had been 
more solicitous te defend it from dishonours at its dissolution, 
than careful to pamper it with good things. in the time of its 
union, If Caesar were chiefly anxious at his death how he might 
die most decently, every Burial Society may be considered as a 
Club of Czsars. 

Nothing tends to keep up in the imaginations of the poorer sort 
of people a generous horror of the workhouse more than the 
manner in which pauper funerals are conducted in this metropolis. 
The coffin nothing but a few naked planks, coarsely put together, 
—the want of a pall (that decent and well.imagined veil, which, 
hiding the coffin that hides the body, keeps that which would 
shock us at two removes from us), the coloured coats of the men 
that are hired, at cheap rates, to carry the body,—altogether, 
give the notion of the deceased having been some person of an 
ill-life and conversation, some one who may not claim the entire 
tites of Christian burial,—one by whom some parts of the sacred 
ceremony would be desecrated if they should be bestowed upon h'm. 
I meet these meagre processions sometimes in the street. They 
are sure to make me out of humour and melancholy all the day af. 
ter. They have a harsh and ominous aspect. 

If there is any thing in the prospectus issued from Mr. Middle. 
ten’s, Stonecutter’s.street, which pleases me less than the rest, it 
is to find, that the six pair of gloves are to be retarned, that they 
are only lent, or, as the bill expresses it, for use, on the occasion. 
The hoods, scarfs, and hatbands, may properly enough be given 
up after the solemnity: the cloaks no gentleman would think of 
keeping ; but a pair of gloves, once fitted on, ought not in cour. 
tesy to be re-demanded. The wearer should certainly have the 
fee-simple of them. The cost would be but trifling, and they 

would 
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would be a proper memorial of the day. This part of the Propo. 
sals wants reconsidering. It is not conceived in the same liberal 
way of thinking as the rest. I am also a little doubtful whether 
the limit, within which the burial-fee is made payable, should not 
be extended to thirty shillings. 

Some provision too ought undoubtedly to be made in favour 
of those well-intentioned persons and well-wishers to the fund, 
who having all along paid their subscriptions regularly, are so un- 
fortunate as to die before the six months, which would entitle them 
to their freedom, are quite completed. One can hardly imagine 
amore distressing case than that of a poor fellow lingering on in 
a consumption till the period of his freedom is almost in sight,- 
and then finding himself going with a velocity which makes it 
doubtful whether he shall be eutitled to his funeral honours : his 
quota to which he nevertheless squeezes out, to the diminution of 
the comforts which sickness demands. I think, in such cases, 
some of the contribution-money ought to revert. With some 
such modifications, which might easily be introduced, I see nothing 
in these Proposals of Mr. Middleton which is not strictly fair and 
genteel ; and heartily recommend them to all persons of mode- 
raie incomes, in either sex, who are willing that this perishable 
part of them should quit the scene of its mortal activities with as 
handsome circumstances as possible. 

Before 1 quit the subject, I must guard my readers against a 
scandal which they may be apt to take at the place whence these 
Proposals purport to be issued. From the sign of the First and 
the Lust, they may conclude that Mr. Middleton is some pubii- 
can, who, in assembling a club of this description at his house, 
may have a sinister end of his own, altogether foreign to the so- 
lemn purpose for which the club is pretended to be instituted. I 
must set them right by informing them, that the Issuer of these Pro- 
posals is no publican, though he hangs out a sign, but an honest 
superintendant of funerals, who, by the device of a Cradle and a 
Coffin, connecting both ends of human existence together, has most 
ingeniously contrived to insinuate, that the framers of these first 
and Jast receptacles of mankind divide this our life betwixt them, 
and that all that passes from the midwife to the undertaker may, 
in strict propriety, go for nothing: an awful and instructive les. 
son to human vanity. 

Looking over some papers lately that fell into my hands by 
chance, and appear to have been written about the beginning of 
the last century, [I stumbled, among the rest, upon the following 
short Essay, which the writer calls “* T'he Character of an Under. 
taker.” It is written with some stiffness and peculiarities of 
style, but some parts of it, I think, nét unaptly characterise the 
profession to which Mr. Middleton has the honour te belong. 

The 
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‘The writer doubtless had in his mind the entertaining character of 
Sable, in Steele’s excellent comedy of the Funeral. 


CHARACTER OF AN UNDERTAKER. 

“ He is master of the ceremonies at burials and mourning ag« 
semblies, grand marshal at funeral processions, the only true yeo. 
man of the body, over which he exercises a dictatorial authority 
from the moment that the breath has taken leave to that of its 
final commitment to the earth. His ministry begins where the 
physician’s, the lawyer’s, and the divine’s, end. Or if some part 
of the funetions of the latter run parallel with his, it is only ¢a 
ordine ad spiritualia. His temporalities remain unquestioned. 
He is arbitrator of all questions of honour which may concern 
the defunct ; and upon slight inspection will pronounce how long 
he may remain in this upper world with credit to himself, and when 
it will be prudent for his reputation that he should retire. His 
determination in these points is peremptory and without appeal. 
Yet with a modesty peculiar to his profession, he meddles not out 
of his own sphere. With the good or bad actions of the deceased 
in his life-time he has nothing to do. He leaves the friends of the 
dead man to form their own conjectures as to the place to which 
the departed spirit is gone. His care is only about the exuvie. 
He concerns not himself even about the body, as it is a structure of 
parts internal, and a wonderful microcosm. He leaves such cu- 
rious speculations to the anatomy professor. Or, if anything, he 
is averse to such wanton enquiries, as delighting rather that the 
parts which he has care of should be returned to their kindred 
dust in as handsome and unmutilated condition as possible; that 
the grave should have its full and unimpaired tribute,—a com. 
plete and just carcass. Nor is he only careful to provide for the 
body’s entireness, but for its accommodation and ornament. He 
orders the fashion of its clothes, and designs the symmetry of its 
dwelling. Its vanity has an innocent survival inhim. He is bed- 
makerto the dead. The pillows which he lays never rumple. The 
day of interment is the theatre in which he displays the myste. 
ries of his art. It is hard to describe what he is, or rather, to tell 
what he is not, on that day: for, being neither kinsman, ser. 
vant, nor friend, he is all in turns; a transcendant, running 
through all those relations. His office is to supply the place of 
_ self-agency in the family, who are presumed incapable of it 
through grief. He is eyes, and ears, and hands, to the whole 
household. A draught of wine cannot go round to the mourners, 
but he must minister it. A chair may hardly be restored to its place 
by a less solemn hand than his. He takes upon himself all. func. 
tions, and is a sort of Ephemeral Major-domo! He distributes 
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his attentions among the company assembled according to the 
degree of affliction, which he calculates from the degree of kin 
to the deceased; and marshals them accordingly in the procession. 
He himself is of a sad and tristful countenance; yet such as (if 
well examined) is not without some shew of patience and resig- 
nation at bottom: prefiguring, as it were, to the friends of the 
deceased what their grief shall be when the hand of Time shall 
have softened and taken down the bitterness of their first anguish ; 
so handsomely can he fore-shape and anticipate the work of ‘Time. 
Lastly, with his wand, as with another divining rod, he calculates 
the depth of earth at which the bones of the dead man,may rest, 
which he ordinarily contrives may be at such a distance from the 
surface of this earth, as may frustrate the profane attempts of 
such as would violate his repose, yet sufficiently on this side the 
centre to give his friends hopes of an easy and practicable resur- 
rection. And here we leave him, casting in dust to dust, which is 
the last friendly office that he undertakes to do.” 


Begging your pardon for detaining you so long among “ graves, 
and worms, and epitaphs,” 
J am, Sir, your humble servant, 
Moriturvs. 





Art. XIV.—-¥ox0s largsiov; or an Analogical Essay onthe Treat. 
ment of Intellectual Disorders, together with an Account of « 
surprising Cure performed therein by the Writer when asleep. 


We are always pushing our analogies either too far, or not far 
enough ; and more injury is done in the latter instance than people 
imagine, though the abuse in general is certainly on the other side. 
Upon that side indeed, the fault is so notorious and has been so 
well exposed, that it stands a good chance of amendment ; and 
even the ladies, though they are aware (charming rogues!) how 
much an innocent little mistake or two become them, may in time 
be induced to call hats and horses by their proper epithets, and 
vot term every thing sweet and sweet pretty—sweet caps, sweet 
ponies, sweet pretty greys, &c. 

There is however one of the most obvious and commonest ana- 
logies, to which we do not pay suflicient practical attention, 
though it’s language is perpetually in our mouths :—I mean that 
between mind and body. In speaking of these dissimilar, but at 
the same time inseparable and sympathizing moieties of our na- 
ture, we borrow from each of them, and apply to both indiscrimi- 
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nately, a set of phrases and epithets, which if we reflected upon 
what we talked, would be of infinite service to us in the treat. 
ment of ourselves ; but it is the fate of good phrases, as well as 
good things, to share the odium of common-place in, proportion 
as their utility and popular use have borne testimony to their 
merits; and the common language of society, made up of all 
sorts of profound inferences and combinations, would present to 
a being of a superior nature, a curious instance of a whole race 
of rational animals talking like philosophers and thinking like 


* fools. Every one is familiar with the epithets which mind fur. 


nishes to body, and body furnishes to mind. Such and such a 
person is said to have a strongintellect,—his mind is well informe 
ed, that is, well shaped or fashioned,—his apprehension has a fine 
tact or touch—he is a man of faste, a man of sound thinking, a 
man of parts :—then, at the same time, his figure is graceful, his 
gestures are easy and unaffected, he has an intelligent eye, a live. 
ly smile, a decided but amiable countenance, Cowley, who suffers 
no such analogies to escape him, handles this sympathy of mind 
and body with great elegance, and carries it just as far as it will 
bear—a great piece of moderation with him, Speaking of a Jove. 
ly female, he says,— 


Her pure and eloquent blood 
Shone in her skin, and so, distinctly wrought, 


e- 
That one might almost say, her body thought. . 


Accordingly if the person above-mentioned falls sick, if his 
smile becomes leg lively, and his countenance less animated,—if 
the body in short loses it’s accustomed powers,~—the remedy is 
immediately suggested by the mind;—we must go up to the 
cause of the disorder; in doing away the cause we do away the 
effect; and this is the common maxim of physicians. But here 
the analogy’ ceases, or rather the practical application of it, 
In spite of our common phrases of strong mind and weak mind, 
of sound mind and diseased mind, people forget that the principle 
of bodily cure is equally that of ‘mietital ; ; it is true, they acknow. 
ledge it in their common talk, but it is without thinking ; their 
philosophers have made a maxim of it, but their philosophers 
themselves have neglected it; and while every body looks to the 
cause of his bodily ailments, or calls in the physician, or thanks 
his friend for giving him advice upon it, the commonest mental in. 
firmity is suffered to encrease without notice; the clergyman, 
who is the constituted doctor on these occasions, would think you 
mad to apply to him on the subject; and the friend who should 
advise you to think seriously of the cause of it, would stand a 
good chance of being turned out of’ the house.” A person, for 


instance, has a tooth-aché or a head-ache, and he immediately be- 
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gins to consider how he came by it: he says to himself, “ I have 
been sitting in a draught,” or “I was up too late last night,” or 
“I have been drinking too much,” or “ I wonder what could 
have taken me to that Thelwall’s to be ranted to death.” Ac. 
cordingly it is probable that he finds out the real cause of his 
complaint, and is enabled to avoid it in future: or should he fail 
to discover it himself, his physician or his friend may do it for 
him. But let the same man be in an ill temper, or be seized 
with a fit of envy, or fall into a habit of stinginess,—all of them 
maladies of an alarming nature and a thousand times more tor- 
menting than head-aches or tooth aches,—and instead of searching 
into the cause of the disease, he is sure,to begin glossing it over 
to himself and encouraging it’s continuance; the spiritual physi- 
cian does not think of interfering; and friends, who have been 
honest enough on such occasions to give advice, have generally 
found it so badly received, that they either fall in with the self.de- 
ception, or watch the disorder in silent agony. To probe the wound 
is in general only to make the patient worse. ‘Tell him that his 
head-ache is owing to drinking wine, and he will agree with you; 
but tell him he is ill-tempered because somebody broke his wine. 
glass, and his sullenness changes into anger. “ Ill-tempered !” 
he will exclaim :—* I ill-tempered! Come, that’s excessively ri- 
diculous. Never was man of a better temper than myself ; but the 
fact is, that it is on account of my good temper that I am so 
treated.” So saying, he becomes twenty times worse, calls his 
wife “cursedly obedient,” kicks a dog for being lazy whom he 
has taught to lie on a cushion,—slaps his child for doing some. 
thing which he suffers it to doevery other hour of it’s life; and 
woe betide the servant or the dependent who happens to be in his 
reach for the rest of the day. The envious man, in like man- 
ner, takes every possible means of persuading himself that in 
holding up every body as a fool, coxcomb, or knave, he is only 
justifiably severe or nobly contemptuous: he feels the torment of 
his disorder ; he has no comfort in what gives pleasure to other 
people ; the sunshine of other faces make him sick ; and yet in. 
stead of looking into the cause of his mental soreness, he takes 
pains to make it worse in proportion as it galls him, and pre. 
sents as lamentable a spectacle as an invalid who should sit pound. 
ing his own bruises or thumping his aching head. ‘The miser’s 
folly we have been accustomed from our infancy to hear compared 
to adropsical thirst, which increases at every draught ; but let us 
look at the more familiar instance of what is called stinginess, or 
a habit of mean economy, that is to say, an economy dispropor. 
tionate to the necessity, and betraying itself as much by what it 
freely ‘offers as by what it niggardly withholds. Those who are 
guilty of this vice lead a desperate life, especially if they see any 
company. 
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company. No people take so much pains to deceive themselyes 
and others, and no j-cople succeed worse. You know them instant 
iy by their anxious parsimony in great things and their still more 
anxious liberality in little. Such persons will practise all sorts of 
maneuvres to hinder you from drinking wine at dinner, and beg 
you to fall heartily on the bread and butter at tea. If there is 
the least excuse in the season, they will have no fruit for the de. 
sert, and be the first to lament the deficiency, or to cry out, with 
anair of sudden recollection, “ Bless me, | might have preserved 
some fruit, if I had thought of it.” If there is no such excuse 
in the season, they heap the table with bad apples and pears, and 
take a great deal of trouble to assure you that there are no better 
to be had. If they must surprise you with something decent or 
seasonable, they are careful to have as small a quantity as possi- 
ble: and as they are accustomed to deny themselves good things 
in private, they contrive to make a merit of that deficiency by 
eating none of the salmon or the green peas, and forcing upon 
your plate the remaining spoonful. But at other times, nothing 
shocks them so much as the not having enough: to spare what 
is homely, they think, must betray them at once ; and there. 
fore, with lively denunciations against people who serve up small 
dishes, and ardent entreaties that you will do them the favour of 
shewing a good appetite, they set before you the hugest and coarsest 
meats, complain all the time that you eat nothing, and finish the 
dinner with a pie that seems made for a set of paviors, and that 
almost requires pickaxes to get at the fruit. I say nothing of 
their more private anxieties—of their sidelong vigilance upon 
butter and sugar, their fortifications of pantry and coal.cellar, 
their lectures upon humility in general, and the shamefulness of 
waste in particular, the figures which they and their family cut on 
ordinary occasions, or the blaze which the wife and daughters make in 
company, contrasted with the ragged elbows and sullen visages of 
those who are left at home. It is sufficient, that they are always 
exposing themselves to contempt, always making it worse with 
their excuses, and always on thorns from their anxiety to deceive 
or their mortified consciousness of not deceiving,. And all, for 
what? What is the cause of this fatal disorder, which cuts up 
their comfort by the roots, and which they can never be brought to 
remedy, much less toavow? It is the salvation of a few shillings, 
which no more makes up for the satisfaction and the respectabili. 
ty which they lose by keeping them, than laying by their hats or 
gowns could make up for the colds which they would catch, or 
the ridiculous figure they would cut in the streets, Besides, it is 
ten to one that the shillings are not saved after all, for though 
bad meals may not be so heartily eaten as good, yet the saving plan 
in clothes, furniture, &c. which seduees them to what are called 
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called cheap shops, is found to be the most wasteful inthe end; - 
and the use of bad provisions, bad wine, bad’ butter, &c. is most 
probably revenged by a doctor’s bill, which carries away all the 
shillings so painfully scraped off the table. Here, then, is a dis. 
order as easily remedied as it is painful to themselves and disgust. 
ing to others; but give them a hint of it’s existence—insinuate 
the least necessity of a cure,—and you only rouse the obstinacy of 
a self-love, which from the sufferings which it persists to endure, 
might be rather called self-hatred. Yet supposing for an instant, 
that a doctor might be called in to mental as well as corporeal 
maladies, how entirely would he act, in the former cases, upon 
the principle of remedy in the latter! To the ill-tempered per- 
son he would say, “ Sir, your mind is subject to continual fever : 
we must do our endeavours to make you cooler, and to this end, 
TI must insist that you keep yourself quiet. Avoid much meat, 
which fills your head with vapours, and much wine, which sets 
your blood in a riof ; and when your system is brought down a 
little, and you get rid of this tendency to delirium, you will no 
longer turn pale at sight of an ill-roasted joint, or red at every 
joke that is aimed at you, or grow sullen at kindness, or become 
enragel at one that treads on your toe, or be fretful all day for 
having cut yourself while shaving, or wreak your revenge upon 
objects that cannot resist you, or suffer a pin, a hair, an inuen- 
do, to make you wretched for a week to come, or in short, drive 
away all your friends from your infirmity, lest they should catch 
the contagion, or suffer all sorts of annoyances when you expose 
yourself.”—-To the envious person he would say, “Sir or M~ 
dam, your perceptions are all disordered, you are troubled with 
a spleen, which turns every thing you hear, see, and feel, to a 
monster, or at least to something which you try to persuade your 
self isa monster. Seek the society of your friends, enter hearti!, 
into their amusements, and when you hear one of them say a goo 
thing, or play a good tune, or receive a good compliment, try a! 
you can to enjoy it as well as the rest. They will be surprised 
they will become as social with you as with others ; and instea 
of calling their faces ugly, their gestures fantastic, and their head 
empty, you will find them very well-looking, decent, and sensibl: 
people ; or, if their qualities should not amount to so much, yo: 
will at least not be disgusted with their manners, or impatient ai 
‘their ignorance; and above all, you will no longer be subject to 
that unhappy trick of fancying that in proportion as your ac. 
quaintance appear respectable, you, who are their companion, 
must seem ridiculous. Thus we shall remove your disorder by 
going up toit’s cause ; your blood, which is inclined to become stag- 
nant, will circulate freely from your heart; and you will shortly 
get rid of this intolerable oppression, which is neither more nor 
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less than a waking nightmare.”—To the stingy person, the advice 
would be short and simple ;—‘* My good friend, your heart's 


| blood is too poor; you must live better; I do not mean richly, 


which is badly ; but always have the best of what is necessary, 


and instead of laying by a few shillings to be wasted on the apo 
thecary, or to purchase of yourself endless anxieties, throw them 
at the head of this imaginary necessity which hauots you, and 
which is a mere bugbear. that destroys your comfort, and fright- 
ens away your friends.” As to sheer avarice, it is, I am afraid, 
an incurable disease: the mortification has taken place ; the heart 
is ossified ; and a general rheumatism, locking up the faculties, 
prevents the wretched sufferer from administering even to the 
common sustenance of his nature. But if there is any crisis in 
such a malady, at which the mental physician could interpose, he 
would say, ‘* Miserable being, shake off your lethargy and look 
about you. To what a state have you reduced herself! Your 
feelings have no play ; you have no taste.for a sound enjoyment: 
the eye of your ‘conscience never. closes. Nothing can save you 
but a recurrence to the grand and simple remedies. which Nature 
and Reason furnish to the unvitiated. Your heart must be set 
free; it is too much confined in that narrow bosom: it wants air 
and exercise ; it must walk abroad among the beauties of creation, 
where every thing breathes a glorious enlargement, and where 
you may regain your spirits for comfort and your appetite for be- 
nevolence.” 

But it is needless to expatiate on the obstructions which mental 
patients always present to their-own cure with a madness so per. 
tinacious. ‘They will not only deny their disease altogether, but 
will swear they have not a symptom of it, though every thought, 
look, and action declare to the contrary. They are like vain 
persons with shoes too tight for their feet, who though galled at 
every step, and rendered ridiculous in every movement, would ra 
ther die on the spot than own themselves uncomfortable. Accord. 
ingly they carry about their respective infirmities with a gravity 
so inflexible, that were we not convinced of their sufferings, their 
appearance would be altogether ludicrous, especially if we per. 
sonified the figures they cut by the supposition of a similar beha- 
viour under bodily afflictions. For instance, the man of bad 
temper may be regarded as one with a whitlow at the end of every 
finger; which smarts with agony at the slighest touch, aud which 
he nevertheless persists in Keeping sore. The envious man is one 
who in the height of a fever is to be satisfied with nothing’ less 
than running his head against his neighbour’s wall, or hanging him- 
self upon a pear-tree that looks over it, or getting his best friend 
to beat him about the head and shoulders. The ladies under 
this affliction resemble those superannuated gallants, who when- 
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ever they see a white hand, imagine they feel it smacking their 
faces or scratching their eyes, and fall into an agony of admira- 
tion at every beauty that comes across them,—with this difference 
however, that the flames and racks, of which the latter talk so 
ridiculously, are felt in all their misery by the former, and the 
agony above-mentioned does really constitute the torment of their 
lives. A person with mean habits of saving, who is continually 
pinching and shuffling, is as stupid as one who should cherish an 
affection of the skin, perpetually irritating to himself and disgust- 
ing to others; but the confirmed miser is a man positively vain 
of his wen, and not only so, but anxious to increase it by all pos- 
sible means to an intolerable burden. 

I forbear to follow up the analogy beyond these common and 
every day maladies, which every body may compare. It is suf. 
ficient to know that there is not a single one of them, the cure of 
which: is out of our power, if we set ourselves earnestly to look 
for it’s origin; but such is the fatality of human folly, and so 
resolute are rational beings to keep themselves wretched, that 
they hug disease to their hearts when they would shudder at a 
chilblain or a cut finger. And yet if people would really think of 
this origin,—if they would really exercise their reflection upon the. 
causes of the chagrins, the anxieties, the mortifications, the tears, 
and the agonies that are continually arising from the pettiest and 
most despicable things, it is hardly possible but that many of 
them would alter upon self-inspection, even were there nothing 
more to induce them than a sense of the ridiculous. 

Meditating on this subject the other evening, at that still and 
delightful hour,, when it is just too dark to read but too light to 
have candles, I got into one of my usual reveries, and fancied that 
I was a kind of mental doctor above-mentioned, who from be- 
ing overwhelmed with practice had stolen an hour’s slumber after 
dinner. In the midst of my enjoyment, I thought that a footman 
came abruptly in to call me to his master, who had been ina dis- 
nial way, he told me, ever since the preceding morning,—refusing 
every kind of solace, and giving symptoms of what was appre- 
hended to be insanity. I asked the footman what he had seen of 
the disorder ; and, while I was getting ready to go, he gave me 
the following relation: * Sir,” said he, “ I have always thought 
that my master was not quite right ; but for these two days he has 
been worse than ever. Such snapping, and snarling, and kicking 
this thing and kicking t’ other, for all the world as if he had been 
pit! This morning, I only went to give him his shoes, which 
never can be polished enough to suit him, and he kicked his slip- 
pers off in my face, and asked me whether I meant to ruin him in 
blacking? At dinner yesterday he said that the sweet wine was 
vinegar; broke one of the tumblers and kicked the dog under the 
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table for it ; swore that my mistress meant to provoke him because 
she helped him to all the nicest bits at table; and smacked my 
young lady’s cheek for going out of the room, which he said was 
flying in his face. Afterwards he grew a little quiet, but nobody 
dared to come near him, or to look that way, or to make the least 
noise, he was so'touchy. In the evening we had company, and 
then, Lord! Sir, to see how pleasant he was, so smiling and good. 
natured to every one that came! Think’s I to myself, who would 
take you to be such a devil! But I’m told it’s always the way 
with these mad people, Sir; and Mr. Mitchell, my lord’s chap- 
lain, next door, who is a great scholar, says, that you might 
walk with one of ’em all over London, before you found him out, 
they’re so sly and mysterious. When the ladies and gentlemen 
were gone he fell into his old way again, not so savage as before, 
but glampy and impatient. All this morning you would have 
thought there was a corpse lying in the house, every body look. 
ed so dismal and went about like a ghost. But just now he has 
been getting worse than ever, and Mrs. Kitty the housemaid says 
he was heard talking of disinwriting—disinheri—what is it? 
You know what I mean, Sir ;—hindering my young master, the 
Counsellor, from coming to the fortune, and all for not hav. 
ing done something in the law, which they tell me he can’t be 
expected to do as yet, being only forty years old. So my mis. 
tress, being frightened more at this than all the rest, thinks he 
must be mad outright, and has sent me to your honour, to see if 
any thing can be done.”—I was to learn from honest John’s 
relation that the fit had not lasted more than two days, since I 
should not have so much difficulty in tracing it ap_to it’s cause, 
as would have been the case with a longer duration, I proceeded 
as fast as possible to the house ; and on seeing his new visitor, the 
patient did not favour him with the accustomed smiles; he was 
aware that.I understood his malady; and guessing my object, 
seemed to resign himself to the scrutiny with a kind of patient 
impatience. After feeling his pulse, examining what muscles 
had been most affected in his face, and satisfying myself from those 
about him how he had passed the last forty hours, I was pretty 
well enabled to follow back the disorder through it’s various ex. 
citements. I traced it speedily from his present fit of disigherit. 
ing toa wiz-box belonging to his son, which happened to have 
fallen in his way ; from the wig-box to a snuff-box which he had 
let fall after dinner ; from the snuff-box to an uneasy dozing 
in his chair; from the dozing in his chair to an enormous meal 
during which he had abused all that he swallowed ; from the enor. 
mous meal to a speech made by his wife, who had kindly begged 
him net to venture so much upon a dish that had disagreed with 
him; from the speech of his wife to the face of a servant who 
stood near, and who appeared to him to be laughing imhis sleeve: 
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from the servant, after a number ef petty turns and stum- 
bling blocks too. numerous for detail, to the well-blacked shoes ; 
Hon” the ‘wall-blacked ‘thoes to a hasty mouthful of hot 
tea; from the hasty mouthful of hot tea to getting up late; 
from getting up late, which it seems he did half from sleepiness 
and half from being ashamed to shew his face, to restlessness 
and peevishness all night; from restlessness and peevishness all 
night toa hearty supper, which he abused as usual ; from the hear- 
ty supper to another entreaty on the part of his wife :—here I lost 
scent for a time, for as the footman had said, he had been uncom, 
monly pleasant during the stay of his company ; but I found the 
link again in the gentleness of his daughter, who had left the 
room, as the footman related ;—from the gentleness of his daugh, 
ter, who I found was very like her mother, I went on with my 
tracing to the good things to which his wife had helped him at 
dinner; from the good things to which his wife helped him at 
dinner to a glass which he broke in the middle of it; from the 
broken glass to an agitation of nerves, arising from a refusal 
which he had just given an old friend who wanted to borrow a 
little money of him; from the refusal given his old friend to the 
tears and patience of his family all the morning ; from the tears 
and patience of his family to a long lecture which he had been 
giving them on their want of real attachment to him; from the 
Jong lecture he had been giving them to another sulky and pee. 
vish breakfast; from the sulky and peevish breakfast to a private, 
mysterious lecture given to his wife before he came down stairs ; 
and, at last, from the private lecture, | came to the grand secret 
of all »—to the fountain of this Nile of tears,—to the immediate 
cause ‘of all the taunts, trials, and miseries which a whole family 
had been suffering for two long days, and which nobody but my- 
self dared to mention to the unhappy being.—It was a Pin !— 
Our hero had taken up the comb to his head, when a pin which 
had unluckily found it’s way between the teeth and hung at a 
right angle from it by the head, gave him a light scratch on the 
pericranium. ‘ Zounds !” exclaimed the gentleman, turning 
red. Bless us!” ejaculated the lady, turning pale;—and then 
the said Jecture ensued, which put an end to two whole days 
of good-humour on his part and an equal holiday of comfort on 
that of his household. 

I asked whether my patient had any turn for humour, and un. 
derstanding that if any thing could get him out of his fits, it was 
a droll story, a repartee, a stroke of wit,-or any other pleasant 
surprise, I went down to his sitting-room with great gravity, 
holding in my hand a little packet of many papers curiously 
wrapped over one another and containing, in the nucleus or inner- 
indst shell, the cause of his irritation. At sight of me, he uttered 


a half-smotbered exclamation of impatience, and casting down his 


eyes 
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eyes and turning aside a little in his chair, began a kind of rest- 
less duet between his right leg and his watch-chain, I did not 
ask him how he’felt or whether he was better, well-knowing that 
such questions in such disorders were something worse than of no 
use, but striking at once into conversation, I remarked how easy 
the cure of a malady became when once it’s origin was ascer- 
tained. 

“ Ah”—said he, “I put no faith in medicine.” 

“ And myself little or none,” returned I, “ particularly in 
diseases of the mind; but there is one thing in which I put a 
great deal of faith,—and that is good sense.” 

Ile left off his duet, and looked up in my face with less sulki- 
ness of manner, as if he was eager to take to himself a compliment 
so new to his conscience, 

“I do not mean,” he rejoined, ‘ to shew any disrespect to 
your profession, Doctor; but you must allow me to say that you 
are a rare personage for a physician, mental or bodily.” 

“‘ Not so rare,” replied I, “as you may imagine. ‘There are 
many of us, of both classes, who are not slow to acknowledge the 
smallness and uncertainty of our scientific knowledge. The abuses 
of physic are as much owing to ignorant people who will not be 
well, as to ignorant doctors who cannot make them so.” 

“¢ People who will not be well,” cried he, beginning to smile ; 
“they must be fools indeed. For my part I certainly do think 
highly of good sense, though I confess I don’t care a pin for me- 
dicine.”’ 

‘“* Have a care, my good friend,” said I, with increasing gravity, 
“ how you speak disrespectfully-of pins.” He stared, but I af- 
fected to take no notice of his surprise, and went on :—“‘ These 
little instruments, formed and perfected by a greater number of 
hands than would take to write five epic poems, have acted an im- 
portant part on the theatre of the world,—for not to mention the 
infinite service they render to our modern fair ones in fixing their 
shapes and giving them beauties not to be found in nature herself, 
let it be recollected, that with a pin a Roman Emperor once pass- 
ed away his leisure hours and diverted his death-dealing qualities 
from men to flies; let it be recollected, that with a pin the wife 
of Antony thought herself amply revenged on the fatal eloquence 
of Cicero, whose tongue she pierced with a hundred wounds ; and 
let it never be forgotten, that in the Abbey of Westminster, the 
repository of England’s poets and philosophers, a lady who owed 
her death to the prick of a pin, owes to it also her immortality.” 

“ Ridiculous enough,” cried he, containing himself no longer : 
—“ You see, Doctor, what a fuss these women make about their 
pins, and I do not wonder you are struck with the folly of 
the poor things }” 

‘ “ Nay,” 
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“ Nay,” said I, still keeping my countenance, “ you forget the 
Roman Emperor [ mentioned. But what will you say, if I shew 
you an instance of sheer misery produced among oue’s fellow-crea- 
tures in familiar life by means of a pin, and this too from it’s in. 
Buence upon a thinking and well-informed man, who in all things 
H | else is as sober as you or 1?” © 
“Why,” returned he, “Ido not know what you mean by 
keeping that grave face of yours, but how such a man could be 
thinking and well-informed, unless he is a genius run mad, I can- 
not imagine. Bat you are joking, I see, and I like a man of 
your vein prodigiously. Yes, yes, Doctor, you and I must be 
friends ; I see that.” 

* You do me honour,” said I, with an inclination of the head ; 
— the unfortunate gentleman, of whom I am speaking, has 
invited my friendship, but J hardly know what to say to it.” 

“ Why, if the mau is mad,” rejoined my patient, “it is rather 
an awkward business. But perhaps you may do something for the 
poor fellow.” 

Your feelings delight me,” said I, “and I am sure they will 
not be less well-inclined when you hear the whole of my new 
friend’s case.”—So saying, I told him how I had been called in 
by the gentleman’s family, and in fact, commenced his own story 
in a way which, if it had not been himself that was hearing it, 
might have been discovered in aninstant. It was curious however 
to hear how he reproached the hero for giving such way to his dis- 
M order, and above all, how he pitied those about him, who had to 








\' bear so many ill-hamours,—not forgetting to laugh in the midst 
| of his comments, and to wonder what ridiculous nonsense could 
t have given rise to such a fit. Seeing him in so faira way to re. 
| ceive my physic, I then drew out my pocket-book, and from the 
notes I had made, proceeded to read over to him the list of his 

| own vagaries, commencing regdlarly with the wig-box as aforesaid. 
At first, he started somewhat violently ; but in a moment looked 
ie down with great seriousness, and made every now and then signs 
i of amazement: when [ came to the mouthful of hot tea, he could 
i scarcely refrain from laughing, but I observed, that the treatment 
i of his daughter touched him, and at the passage about refusing his 
} friend a little assistance, he shifted uneasily in his chair :—at last, 
i on arriving at the words that ushered in the climax of the ac- 
¥i eount, [ stopped very quietly, and unwrapping, one by one, the 
1 several papers in my hand, laid it on the table by his side, utter. 


| ing, as it came in contact with his eye, those melancholy mono. 
syllables—“ It was—a Pin!” 

For a few moments there was a dead silence; till my patient, 
looking up, and having, as I saw, no traces of his disorder remain. 
ing, exclaimed, ** My dear Doctor, what must you think _ 
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What can I think of myself! For it would be worse than affecta. 
tion in me not to know who is the hero of your story, aiid worse 
than stupidity not to make proper account of it —Nay; nay,” 
“ continued he, seeing me about to interrupt him, “ you shall: not 
soothe down the self-contempt, which at this moment I feel and 
ought to feel: you have probed me deeply, I confess, but you 
have done your duty, and by the blessing of restored reason, T 
will do mine.’ So saying, nothing could hinder him from in- 
stantly sending his servant to fetch his wife and daughter—“ Or 
stop,” he cried: “I should go to them myself,” and after begging 
the servant’s pardon for ringing him up to no purpose, to the great 
and most respectful admiration of poor John, he requested me to ac- 
company him to the roomin which they were sitting. Itis needless 
to recount all the particulars of the meeting, and indeed I should 
blush to relate the very handsome terms in which lie was pleased 
to introduce me to the ladies as the restoyér of their peace and of 
his senses. “The wife looked her thanks delightedly, but had too 
delicate an affection for her husband to add to his humiliation by 
fine speeches ; but thedaughter, who was in the main a very lively 
girl, aud had the loveliest oval face and long black eyes I ever be. 
held, seemed as if she would fairly have kissed me, and could by 
no means suffer the servant to hand me any’ refreshment :—she 
would do it all herself;—so that what with my new friend’s de. 
light at feeling comfort ‘again, the silent gratitude of his lady} and 
the lively cordiality of my Kittle Hebe, all humiliations and trot. 
bles were quickly forgotten, and we made as pleasant a party at 
dinner (for they made me stay dinner), as was to be found in 
the whole compass of the metropolis.—I must not forget to 
mention that in the course of the desert my friend seemed to 
threaten a relapse, for the young lady happening to say some- 
thing playfully about ill-natured people, he looked suddenly 
towards her very gravely, and I turned with as great gravity 
towards him. ‘ Do not be alarmed, Doctor,” said he, smiling, 
“‘ T know she did not mean to offend her father.”—“ No, indeed, 
papa,” said the charmer, her eyes filling with tears. “‘ I was only 
turning,” he resumed, ‘‘to observe with how much gentleness an 
innocent mind speaks even of the tempers most unlike itself, and 
how contrary to my daughter’s manner on this occasion would 
have been my own stupid asperity if I had retained it. But per. 
haps,” continued he, ** you think I am not quite secure yet ?”— 
“ Indeed,” replied I, “you have no reason to think so ill of 
yourself, ‘especially after the philosophy you have shewn in these 
public acknowledgments of your fault. If you had made only 
partial acknowledgments and private resolutions about it, I should 
have set very litttle value on what I have known so often to come 
to nothing ; but voluntarily and ayer | to expose one’s selfs 
love 
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Jove to the triumph of equals and inferiors,—or—I beg pardon 
for the word triumph—but at least, to their pity and forgiveness, 
is one of the noblest of human victories, and almost implies the 
conquest of any weakness and any habit which the vanquisher 
may chuse to undertake.—The conversation then became general, 
and in a short time, not without many regrets, I took my leave, 
in order to finish my visits for the day. 

What these visits were, or rather were intended. to be, I should 
have disclosed to the reader, had I not been prevented by a sin- 
gular accident; for after paying but three of them, one to a fine 
lady whose daughter had just been presented at court, another 
to two families who happened to reside in the same house, and a 
third to my friend the Attorney-General whom I found writhing 
under a violent newspaper attack, I went to look at the pro- 
gress of a poor little infant afflicted with fits of crying, and upon 
merely hinting to the mother that she was too indulgent to it at 
one time and too violent with it at. another, she coiradicted me 
by such a slap on the face, that I awoke !—My, first feeling, on 
looking about me, was to congratulate myself on having to do 
with no such forcible reasoners ; but I could not help lamenting 
that my, surprising cure of the gentleman had been only a dream ; 
and his daughter had made such an impression on me, that whenever 
I see an innocent, sprightly, peace-making face like hers, though 
it may not be precisely the same in beauty, I cannot, for the life 
of me, help dreaming again for the moment, and being fairly 
enchanted. 

ts 





Ant. XIV.—On the Advantages of the Present Age. 
O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint,—VirGiL. 


Mr. Rertector, | 

There is certainly no disposition of mind more desirable than 
the habit of dwelling on the bright side of things, of reflecting on 
the advantages, and throwing out of our thoughts the disadvan. 
iages, of our situations, of resolving “ to have what we like, by 
liking what we have *.” For this reason, I have a particular af- 
fection for the advocates of existing institutions, and the sticklers 
for “‘ our gude auld gaits ;” and cannot but think we are greatly 
indebted to those speakers and writers who, by a “ happy al- 
chemy 





* French Proverb, 
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chemy of mind,” can elicit good from seeming evil, and who 
always endeavour to turn our eyes from the contemplation of our 
disasters and misfortunes, by holding up to our view a brilliant 
picture of our comforts and advantages. I have been often cured 
of apprehension and discontent by the reasoning of this useful 
class of philosophers. When [ had been thrown into a melan- 
choly fit by the perusal of Cobbett on Sinecure Places, and the 
Corruption of Parliament, I have beeninstantaneously relieved by 
a reflection in the Morning Post, that we had the best of kings, 
-and a constitution the envy of Europe. I quite forgot the mise- 
ries of my countrymen at’ Walcheren, whilst I read with exultation 
that we had the most vigorous of Ministers, and a larger army 
and navy than at any former period. . When I was somewhat 
out of temper on considering the disabilities to which the Catholics 
are liable, my peace of mind was restored, on being told that by 
the rejection of their claims we had heen prevented from forcing 
the King’s conscience, and putting the Church of England in 
danger. Deeply impressed with the beneficial effects which all 
such information and discoveries must produce in the minds of my 
countrymen, I am induced to present to your readers a more 
extended view, than,has yet been exhibited, of the advantages of 
the present age. 

How easy is now the acquisition of knowledge! Surely the pro. 
phet’s prediction, “every valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be made low, and the crooked shall be 
made straight, and the rough places plain,” may be interpreted 
in favour of the successful labours of the mental engineers of the 
present times. Pope’s comparison of the progress of a student to 
that of a traveller over the Alps, Aikin’s Hill of Science, and 
many other similes and allusions of a like kind, will have no- 
thing but the beauty of their language to recommend them to 
succeeding generations. A ready-made translation of all the 
quotations in use has made the study of Greek and Latin not ab. 
solutely nceessary for acquiring the reputation of a scholar— 
Natural philosophers tell us that all the matter of the world 
might be compressed into a ball of an inch diameter; and our mo- 
dern booksellers, reasoning by analogy, have concluded that all 
the mind of the world may be put almost into as small a compass. 
Thus they have given us the whole circle of the Sciences in one 
pocket-volume, and all the beauties of Literature in another. It 
was said, in the praise of Socrates, that he had drawn Philosophy 
from the heavens to reside amongst men: it may, with equal 
justice, be affirmed, to the honour of Sir Richard Phillips and his 
eoadjutors, that they have enticed her from the libraries of men, 
to take up her abode in the play-rooms of children. Y, 
ladies and gentlemen may be taught every branch of natural phi- 


lesophy 
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losophy without the aid of the mathematics; and yet, to encou- 
rage them to take the little pains which the acquisition of that 
once abstruse branch of science requires, we are assured, by the 
elegant author of the Evening Amusements, “ that the greater 
part of the mathematics now taught in the University of Cambridge, 
may be made level to the capacities 6f boys and girls under seven- 
teen years of age*”’. Chemistry is explained in charming con- 
versations between Mr. B, and Misses Emily and Caroline ; and 
in short, every art, science, or language may be learned by a new 
and improved method, and we can calculate to an hour the time 
necessary for attaining it. 

The present age will be nobly distinguished in the annals of 
history, by the wonderful experiments which Have been insti. 
tuted in politics and political economy, and which have demon. 
strated that our government, may be administered without a king ; 
that our trade can be carried on without gold; that our Ministers 
mM may direct affairs at home or abroad, with the greatest vigour, 
fi without having common sense; and that a General may obtain a 
# | splendid victory by running away. Posterity will not fail to 
| remark with admiration the advantages we have obtained over our 
enemies, by having discontinued the use of those troublesome 

i things called Declarations of War. 





** Go, from the creatures, thy instructiontake,” 


said Pope, and we have very wisely followed his advice. The 
cat does not mew, nor the tiger growl, nor the eagle scream when 
about to seize on its prey. How absurd, then, was it in our an- 
cestors, when they had it in their power to pounce upon an un- 
suspecting offender, to put him upon his guard, by filling “ the 
post-horns of all Europe,” with a ridiculous bravado against 
him. 

*€ The lion calls not to his prey, 

Nor bids the wolf the lambkin stay." —Gaw 


1 Somebody has said, that if we hate vice, we must hate mankind, 
—an observation, of the truth of which the present generatiorf 
seems justly sensible. We have, therefore, left out of our voca- 
bulary all such terms as seemed to imply any sort of detestation 
of the crimes and persons of many unfortunate creatures, and have 
ih substituted others which convey no unfeeling sentiments respect- 
iM ing them. A courtezan is termed a lady under protection; 
adultery, an afair of crim. con. ; a self-murderer, a lunatic ; anem- 
i bezzlement of the revenue, a misapplicatién of the public money ; 
i and thus, in a spirit of Christian benignity, hardly perhaps con- 
Mp | templated 








* See the Preface to Mr, Freud’s Algebra. 
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templated by the founder himself of the religion, our Charity 
covers a multitude of sins ! ’ 

It is certainly a proof of a delightful freedom of manners in the 
present times, and a matter of infinite; importance in a trading 
country, that any man who has money, and will give elegant en- 
tertainments, may have the princes and nobles of the land for his 
visitors. Our great men have none of the hauteur, or of the as- 
semblies * sans euvre melee *” of the Germans. Riches are a 
ready passport to fashionable society, no matter how a man came 
by them. 

For personal and domestic comforts and conveniencies, the 
present age is certainly unrivalled. The defects. and decays of. 
nature may be almost miraculously remedied, Thanks to the in- 
genuity of our admirable artists, the climax of the poet,— 


‘* Sans eyes, sans ears, sans nose, sans teeth, sans taste, sans every thing,” 


is not now applicable to any individual at any time of life. Old 
age is disarmed of half its terrors, and the perusal of the adver- 
tisements in a London newspaper, by the help of a pair of 
periscopic spectacles, will do more towards rendering the prospect 
of it endurable, than the most intense meditation upon Cicero 
de Senectute. How greatly is our sex indebted to Mr. Packwood 
for his inestimable contrivance of a razor, by which a man may 
shave himself at full gallop; and the ladies cannot do otherwise 
than put in practice the noble sentiment of gratitude every time 
they see the invisible petticoat. How blessed are we in the 
possession of our water proof hats, coats, and shoes, our poly- 
graphs, our compendious walking-sticks, whether comprising a 
flute, an umbrella, or a map of London, our trinitarian writ- 
ing-desks, and a thousand other equally useful conveniences ! 
If any one is inclined to sneer at the mention of some of these 
things, as matters of little importance, I would have him se- 
riously reflect upon the truth recorded by the Mammoth of litera- 
ture, that the misery of man proceeds not from any single crush 
of overwhelming evil, but-from small vexations continually re- 
peated ; and it’s corrolary, that his happiness is less owing to any 
individual advantage, however great, than to the useful multipli. 

cation of petty conveniences. 7 
In enumerating the advantages of the present age, the pious man 
will chiefly delight to dwell upon the important benefits conferred 
upon us by the Rev. Rowland Hill’s improved style of preaching. 
With the truest knowledge of human nature, this Rev. Gent. 
forms his discourses upon the model of the Italian Sermons, which 
Voltaire 





* An assembly “ sans euvre melee,” is, in the style of the German nobility, 
an assembly from which not only commoners are excluded, but even those 
whose aobility is liable to the slightest suspicion. 
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Voltaire denominates ‘ Comedies spirituelles.” By this means, hé 
is enabled to illustrate the doctrines of grace and regeneration, by 
an anecdote of a dancing-master, or a story of a drowned lap-dog, 
and to demonstrate the difference of heaven and hell, by a west 
wind in autumn, and the kitchen.fire of the London tavern in the 
dog-days As some of the’ early fathers of the Church confirmed 
their converts in Christianity, by performing divine service in the 
heathen temples, so this worthy minister cultivates the attachment 
of his audience to psalms and spiritual songs, by having them 
sung to such tunes as “Tell me, babbling echo,” “ Water 
parted,” and * God save the king.” He thus happily associates 
in the minds of his people the ideas of religion and entertainment, 
and practically enforces the maxim of Dr. Watts, that— 

** Religion never was design’d 

To make our pleasures less.” 


And now, Mr. Reflector, I cannothelpindulging the most confi. 
dent expectations, that this view of our literary, political, moral, do. 
mestic, and religious advantages, willmake my countrymen so well 
satisfied with the times in which they live, that they will see the 
folly of making themselves uneasy aboyt the mismanagement of 
an expedition, a slight departure from the principles cf the con- 
stitution, two or three trifling sinecures, or even the increase of 
the national debt. And they will, no doubt, be sensible of the 
umgeasonableness of their complaints about corruption and intoler- 
ance, when they contemplate the many blessings they enjoy, of 
which their ancestors never dreamt, and which were never pro- 
vided for in Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights.—I am, Sir, 
yours, &c. E. B. H. 





Art. XV.—Cursory Remarks ‘on the proper Objects in the Edu. 
cation of the Middle and Lower Classes ; and on the most 
effectual Mode of obtaining them. 


Tr is, perhaps, no easy task to say any thing new on the sub. 
ject of Education. At least, the multitude of writers, whose 
leisure and talents have been devoted to the invention or illus. 
tration of different plans for the communication of knowledge, 
seems sufficient to stifle the ambition, as well as almost to pre. 
clude the possibility of novelty. Here, however, is our best hepe ; 
for while the necessity of novelty is by no means apparent, and 


cannot, indeed, be rationally insisted upon, there is little doubt 
. that 
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that he will: be most. beneficially employed who most. exactly 
ascertains the merits of his predecessors,—who sclects from their 
‘various systems the most rational and practical features,—gives 
them a new and more judicious combination,—and enforces them 
by more powerful argument. The opinion of Longeroue, more 
than a hundred yearssince, that the world was already in pos. 
session of a sufficient number of good works on every subject, is 
at least true on this; and a writer, who has enough common sense 
to aim at utility rather than at splendour, will content himself 
with the humble employment of a careful.compilation ; nor de- 
viate into novelty till he has satisfactory assurances that preced- 
ing writers are erroneous in their views, or defective in their 
arrangements. On such a subject the slightest errors may be pro- 
ductive of incalculable mischiefs; and, on such an occasion, very 
little reflection, it is hoped, is necessary to persuade writers to 
sacrifice vanity to benevolence,—the empty desire of distinguish- 
ing themselves to the. heart-felt satisfaction of benefiting . man- 
kind, 

It has been the general error of writers on this subject, to 
give a more obedient attention to the impulse of fancy, than to 
the dictates of reason, oy the evidences of experience; and yet there 
are few who haye not commenced with certain standing censures 
and common-place lamentations on this very fault of their prede- 
cessors, whom they have then proceeded to plunder with as liitle 
of reserve or consistency, as of good sense or honesty. The 
existing edifices have been demolished, not to raise a new building, 
but almost invariably to erect upon the same foundation, and 
with the same materials, a superstructure on an almost similar 
plan. However erroneous or defective may be the plans of those 
who have gone before them, it would be as well, that is, as rea. 
sonable, if these authors had softened the acrimony of their re- 
proaches, and mitigated the poignancy of their sorrows by 
reflections, not more consolatory than true,—that it is the glory 
of our country to have produced a splendid succession of writers 
on almost every subject that has exercised human intellect,—as 
lively, as sound, as original, as philosophical, as any the world 
has produced ;—and that it is her pride and happiness, no less 
than her bulwark, that her sons are with justice ranked as high in 
the comparative estimate of moral feeling and practical virtue as 
any nation under the cope of heaven. But while the considera. 
tion of these circumstances ought to relax the severity of censure, 
and cheer the hopelessness of despondence, they will by no means 
warrant either indifference or negiect.. The pre-eminence of our 
writers, it is more than probable, is owing to the natural energy 
of their minds, which has risen superior to a mistaken and preju. 
dicia] education, rather than to that education itself. A fortunate 
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combination of contingencies will often concur, even under the 
worst systems, to produce what are called great geniuses ; and, 
indeed, it is difficult to conceive one so defective and pernicious, 
that illustrious and even good characters shall not be formed under 
it. So very little consideration, however, is necessary to convince 
us, that the excellence of our writers has been, or is, influenced in 
but a small degree by the superiority of any particular system of 
education, that it is not likely any argument will be drawn from 
that source in favour of not interfering with established practices : 
nor can their continuance be more powerfully justified by the 
national and private virtues ; for however high may be our com. 
parative rank,—however we may shine by the force of contrast, 
—Stellas inter Luna minores,—there is still too fatal a scope for 
the benevolent exertions of the philsopher and the philanthro- 
pist, to authorise the inactivity of either. 

It is, however, to the latter only of these just-mentioned ob- 
jects, that every wise system of education will direct its unceasing 
attention. The formation of authors, or of any class of men, 
whose mental endowments and acquisitions are to contribute the 
public stock of either information or entertainment,—will occupy 
but a small portion of any plan that has pretensions to practical 
utility and real good. Those who employ themselves in teaching 
or entertaining mankind, are already more than sufficiently nume- 
rous to answer all the demands of necessity or of pleasure. ‘The 
hope of public approbation is incentive sufficient to recruit the 
ranks without the culture of education; nor is the number like. 
ly to diminish so long as man has vanity or notoriety has charms. 
And yet to form a judgment from the labour and the means re- 
commended by most writers on education, as well as from the 
almost uniform conduct of those concerned in it,—one might 
conclude, not only that the world is miserably in want of proper 
employment for the hours of retirement and of proper relaxation 
for those of gaiety ; but that it is necessary to a man’s existence in 
this world, and happiness in the next, to make him either a poet 
or an orator, or a metaphysician ; to give him a capability of de- 
claiming with a good grace and in set language, anda skill in 
unraveling the intricacies of thought and arresting “ the shadowy 
tribes of mind.” 

Doubtless it is a fine thing in theory to watch the progress of 
knowledge,—to see the untaught mind and narrow notions of 
childhood proceeding, by easy steps, and a multitude of small ac- . 
quisitions, till they at last expand into the keensightedness of the 
philosopher and the statesman. The inviting splendour of such 
gn employment has led many from the consideration of what was 
most useful on such a subject, to the more agrecable occupation 
ef devising ‘the best mode of forming and finishing such exalted 
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characters. But it is fortunate for mankind that these absurd at- 
tempts have nearly as much ill-success as they deserve. As great« 
ness is comparative, and as ambition has ever yet found means to. 
surpass, in a given proportion, all its competitors in the course of 
glory, ‘these eleyated stations can be gained only bya few; and 
the necessities of the day force such numbers from the contest, 
that they are not contended for by many. To provide the needful, 
not to procure the splendid and useless, is the aim and is sufficient 
to employ nearly all the time and talents of the vast body of mane 
kind. Why then we should be prepared and armed for a contest 
to which neither interest nor inclination impels,—and from 
which necessity is imperiously calling us off, must be left to that 
folly which inspired the idea to answer. No reflection is neces- 
sary to convince us that it is neither likely nor necessary but both 
prejudicial and improbable, that men in general should become 
statesmen, poets, orators, or. philosophers; and but little experi- 
ence is requisite to shew that the attention should be most careful. 
ly directed to a consideration of the various inconveniences of life, 
and to the best mode of evading or combating them, or at least, 
of alleviating and diminishing them. Oncein the course of a long 
life, perhaps, a man may be called upon to argue acutely, and to. 
speak fluently ;—but an expertness in the active duties of life is 
a knowledge useful every moment, and to prepare for and be 
capable of executing them, is of infinite importance not only. 
from their number and their constant recurrence, but from their 
influence on private happiness, and their intimate connexion with 

national prosperity. 
People in general have, individually, no more concern with the 
conduct of their fellows than as that conduct is hurtful or bene- 
ficial to themselves ;—not to govern, therefore, but to obey ;— 
not to instruct, but to learn ;—not ‘to attempt to entertain, but to 
be easily satisfied,—are among the most useful lessons they can be 
taught. To infuse into the mind simple and few desires, not am- 
bition,—patient fortitude, not refined sensibility ;—to give a 
love for innocent amusements,—and to teach the practice of the 
milder virtues,—are objects on attention to which, in a great mea- 
sure, depends our present happiness. And yet, how litile of all that 
has been said on this subject is reducible to these simple principles ! 
One would think that the best system of education must obvi- 
ously be that which could he most generally adopted, most easily 
executed, and most speedily completed ; but it is evident, from the 
extent and solidity of the foundations which these authors usually 
lay out, that the splendid edifice it is intended {0 raise will res 
quire more labour, time, and expense than people im general have 
either inclination or opportunity to bestaw or procure, If this . 
be the, case, and that it is there are votumes of evidgnca, on the 
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shelves of every well-stocked library to prove,—cither all the la- 
bour which has been bestowed on this subject is useless, owing to 
a false pre-supposition of means not in existence,—which is « great 
want of foresight ; or it has been intended solely for the service 
of the affluent,—which is a still greater want of charity —Kither 
way authors exclude the middle and lower classes from the ad- 
vantageous results of their speculations. On these, however, the 
great body of the community, depends not only the physical 
strength but the intellectual energy of ‘a nation ;.and from these 
classes alone can we deduce the real state of national elevatien or 
depression ; for on their numerousness or deficiency and on 
their civilization or barbarism,—rest'the vigour of the whole body 
as wellas its mentalexcellence. It will soon be‘seen, from a pe- 
yusal of the works which treat on this subject, with what a culpa- 
ble negligence it has been considered, as far as it relates to the 
public good in this point of view. Locke, in his Thoughts on 
Education, professes to regard that of the “ gentleman’s calling” 
only (as he phrases it); leaving the good conduct of the inferior 
classes to the influence of this favoured one. Mrs. Macauley 
Graham, too, from whose Whig principles, if we were not to be 
eternally deceived by the ‘professions of that party, we might ex~- 
pect something more liberal—she admits that her “ plan can alone 
be carried into'general practice by the opulent ; and that the needy 
and those of moderate fortune are, by their circumstances, pre- 
eluded from attempting it *. She, like the last-mentioned au- 
thor, leaves it entirely to the good sense of the lower classes, to 
follow the good example of their superiors ; declaring that “ there 
would be no end of forming rules of education for all the differ- 
ent ranks and situations of men.” The aim of the ‘Treatise of 
Knox, a ‘work abounding in excellent observation and sound 
practical direction,—is “ to exalt the endowments of human na. 
ture, and render it capable of sublime and refined contempla. 
tion t+.” The. improvement of the mental faculties and their re. 
finement, is, no doubt, the load star by which every sensible pilot 
directs his course, and among the universally admitted objects of 
education; but at the same time, while the remembrance of 
Swift’s Laputa leads us imevitably to associate a generabturn for 
refined and sublime contemplation with something eminently 
ridiculous, useless, and prejudicial, the mention of such an object 
Tet us at once into the author’s narrow views, in excluding from 
his consideration the interests of the middle and inferior classes 
—a circumstance still ‘further confirmed, when it is found that the 
completion of his design will require eighteen or twenty years. 

This 
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This alone renders it incompatible with the views, the interests, 
and the necessities, of those who have to provide not merely for 
the imbecilities of old age, but “ for the day which is passing over 
their heads.” Dr. Barrow, who in general follows the steps of 
the lastmentioned author with a singular and rather suspicious ex. 
actuess, -has the merit of occasionally deviating into the more 
useful path, and certainly endeavours to render his system of 
more general utility than his predecessor’s. ‘The plan of the 
\aigeworths,—so admirably calculated; when it can be adopted, . 
for the production of excellence,—requires the inclination and as- 
siduify of virtuous parents, as well as the leisure and means of 
tich ones. As to Rousseau, that compounder of brilliant para- 
dox, he sets out with a supposition that his imaginary pupil is 
possessed of wealth and nobility ; and in the room of a reason 
for this choice, he says that * the poor require no education, since’ 
that of their station is confined, and they cannot attain to any other.” 
Ilis forgetfulness of a middle class may be’accounted for ; but his 
exclusion of the next inferior, cannot be easily reconciled with his 
professed philanthropy. From the enumeration of many other au- 


‘thors, who have equally narrowed the extent of their beneficial 


inlluence, we pass to the more agreeable duty of mentioning, as an 
exception, the loose thoughts on this subject, which appear in the 
Ussays of Goldsmith. If any thing is necessary to give weight to 
the resu!ts of his experience, for he had been practically concern. 
ed in education, it isthe temperate and rational tone of this 
sketch. It,bears, as do most of his essays, marks of haste; but, 


-however ineflicient or defective his proposed measures may be, 
.it unites the merit of good intention to that of standing almost 
-alone in considering the subject ,injits most useful. light. 


And yet, with whatever measure of freedom we may point out 


-in our predecessors the error of not having regarded their subject 


in its widest range and its most useful application, it would be a 
contemptible and useless piece of ingratitude pot to join the 
public testimony in favour, generally speaking, of their geniys 
and industry, which, as far as they have gone, have,thrown great 
and most assisting light on the subject. We have already stated 
it as our opinion, that the. works of the standard writers on. this 
subject are the magazines from which future authors must draw 
the major part of those materials, which they are to fashion and 
combine, to retrench or amplifys agreeably to the results of their 
observation and reflection. In such an occupation, an author has 
but one standard by which to approve or to reject,—usefulness 
and practicability. ‘To estimate the merits of every proposed 
measure by this standard may appear simple and easy ; but it will 
be found to require a greater portion of care and impartiality 
than’at first appears requisite: for it isto be feared, that what- 
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ever the author has found to be beneficial in realizing his own 
hopes or promoting his own interest, will be his rule of useful- 
ness; and that whatever his is able to perform, will be his stand. 
ard of practicability. What we have long considered, generally 
acquires an importance, and what we have acquired, though by 
dint of unremitted ahd painful labour, loses half. its terrors 
when we come to take a retrospect. It is on this account, most 
probably, that we so often see recommended pursuits not at all 
of general utility, and means not at all adequate to their accom- 
plishment. Keeping this standard in view, it is proposed to consi- 
der, first, what is most useful in the education of the middle 
class, or those designed for what is generally called business,— 
and, secondly, what is likely to be the best mode of attaining 
it ;—seldom entering into particulars, which can be detailed in 
an elaborate treatise only, but regarding mostly such general 
‘principles as become a sketch of the present description. From 
general principles it is easy to deduce such particulars of practice 
as the exigencies of particular situations may require. 

I.‘The talents requisite to filling both successfully and effectually 
such stations as are open to the general mass of mankind, are neither 
numerous nor diflicult of acquirement. And yet, at present, how 
much of our most valuable time, never to be recovered, is wasted 
in endeavouring to attain how many different species of know- 
ledge never to be used! The immediate and absolute wants of 
the majority in England may be fully satisfied by a rapidity and 
aceuracy of penmanship and calculation. But from a ridiculous 
love of display, or, at best,‘ from a mistaken notion of provid- 
ing for exigencies that never arrive, the existing modes of edu- 
cation embrace ancient and modern languages,—mathematics,—his- 
tory and chronology,—geography and astronomy ,—music, and dan- 
cing,—and numerous etceteras, which many parents have sufli- 
cient ignorance to require, and many preceptors have sufficient 
presumption to profess teaching, in a period of time not adequate 
to the purpose of proper elementary instruction. It is not sur- 
prising that such a ridiculous attempt should produce an effect dia- 
metrically opposite to its profession. If not the aim, at least the 
effect of this mode is to gorge the pupil with such vast loads of 
jearning as are absolutely indigestible. People, indeed, who lay 
up stores to dispose of may procure them wholesale ; but those 
who have to provide for their own necessities only, generally pur- 
chase by retail. The scholar, it is trye, acquires a long cata- 
logue of names, which, if he be vain, enables him to talk on va- 
rious subjects; but it often happens that he acquires in addition 
an indifference, and not unfrequently an absolute antipathy, to 
exhibiting even this shadow of knowledge. Education should 
qualify mankind not for talking, but for action; if those who 
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speke best acted the wisest part, the lives of so many great per- 
sons, both in ancient and modern times, would not be so severe a 
commentary on their sayings. 

Without at present canvassing the abilities of those who thus 
undertake to perfect us in nearly the whole round of science and 
art, without loss of time or retirement from business.(as another 
species of quacks says),—it must be apparent that the necessity of 
making a shew of doing something in every study, prevents 
much progress in any ; and of course that all, or nearly all the 
knowledge the student can acquire, is rndimental. The modes 

of life in which men in general are doomed to act will not allow 
of sufficient time for such advancement in any of these branches 
as may reward the diligence or repay the labour of overcoming 
elementary difficulties. A bitter knowledge of the . asperities, 
and little or no acquaintance with the beauty or utility of such 
pursuits, is the consequehce ; and, instead of bestowing a taste 
for elegant and harmless. relaxations, that might make the hours 
of leisure those of innocence, it produces an utter detestation of 
them. 

It must however be admitted, that even when so broad a basis 
is not proceeded upon,—when the objects of attention are not so 
many, and the whole vigour of the mind is left to exert itself 
upon one or two of the most necessary,—whether it proceeds from 
the inadequacy or the misapplication of the means,—youths are 
sent into the world very poorly prepared for the great work they 
are frequently forced to undertake. It is often found that the 
whole advantage resulting from the uninterrupted appropriation 
of the first fourteen or fifteen years of life, and of considerable 
sums of money, is the mere negative one of having kept the boy 
out of harm ; and not unfrequently there is no ground even for this 


unsatisfactory consolation. Many whose youthful years have been 
_ tortured into what is miscalled a preparation for the world, are sent 
forth uninformed and unprincipled ; their minds barren for want 


of cultivation, and their passions violent for want of controul. 
A future opportunity will be found to state the cause and point 
out the remedy of this evil. 

Of the opposite errors, a system in its aim too extensive, or 
one too limited,—the former is more prejudicial. ‘The eye wan- 
ders over a boundless prospect, and is too distracted with the 
multitude of objects to convey to the mind a distinct idea of any ; 
in a more confined view it has leisure to become perfectly ac- 
quainted even with the minutest parts. By too diffuse a plan, we 
incur the risk of acquiring nothing perfectly ; while on a limited 
one it is a well-founded expectation that at least a little 
will be acquired, and, what is of consequence, will be ac 
quired perfectly. ‘ What is worth doing at all,” says the pro- 
verb, ‘is worth doing well ;” and if parents and preceptors 
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would pay a little more attention to this rfaxim, and a little less 
to shew, their pupils would be better prepared for the commerce 
of the world; and, if they did not procure them such an early 
honour, would certainly a more lasting ote. The Sage of old 
said, “a half is greater than the whole;” and on this occasion, 
at least, it is true. To execute extensive plans requires mach 
time,—more, indeed, than the duties of life will suffer most of us 
to spendin preparation. Those who depend almost altogether on 
their own exertions, are generally called into life so early, that, 
under such a system, their education isin danger of being scarcely 
commenced when it ought to he completed. To obtain any thing 
like success, therefore, the number of objects should be as rouch as 
possible abridged, by dismissing all superfluous ones, and retaining 
such only as are absolutely essential. The object of the first im. 
portance, is to fit the pupil for the most obvious and indispensable 
duties of his situation; and the second,—which is of an import- 
ance little short of the first,—is to supply him with proper employ- 
ment for those hours of leisure which every man possesses. 

It has already been stated what will meet the immediate neces- 
sities of most persons in England 3 to which perhaps should be ad. 
ded a general knowledge of the rules of grammar. As to the 

‘studies generally pursued which we would reject, powerful and 
very apparent reasons point out as the most prominent,—the an- 
cient Janguages, the higher parts of the mathematics, geography, 
as it is usually taught, and astronomy,—chronology altogether,— 
and much of history. It may be said, that with the exception 
of the ancient languages, these are regarded and treated as the 
collateral business of education; but it cannot be denied, that 
éven the little knowledge that is obtained of them is acquired at 
the expence of much misspent time and useless labour. For while 
they remain among the ostensible objects of education, the neces- 
sity of doing something ‘at them will always occupy considerable 
time ; and the utter impossibility of ‘doing much will always ren- 
der that time misapplied. 

The ancient languages we reject not merely on account of their 
uselessness, but from their absolutely ‘pernicious effects, when not 
pursued with greater ardour and fora longer continuance. The 
misapplication of classical learning has becn a subject of ‘ani- 
‘madversion ancienter eyen than the time of Locke. ‘The atten- 
tion with which some late revivers of this. censtre have been 
heard, and the avidity with which they have been followed, give 
a pleasing hope that its reverberation is scarcely necessary. At 
the same time, the enemies to the cultivation of the dead lan- 
guages,—many of whom at the bottom will be found ‘no warm 

‘friends of any enlarged species of intellectual improvement,— 
must not forget that the censure is levelled at it, not as a folly in 

. all cases, but only in those where it interferes with what is of prac. 
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tical utility and becomes the pernicious cause of withdrawing the at-. 
tention from more necessary pursuits. If the acquisition of Greek 
and Latin be considered as more than the keys to vast repositories 
of wisdom,—if, like-the miser, we rest satisfied with merely 
having these riches at command, and use them not,—this indeed 
is a most reprehensible confusion of means and end. But it were 
far better that this error should hold its present ground unmo~ 
lested (for it is.- impossible it should ever become universal) than 
that the noble remains of antiquity should fall into disrepute and 
neglect. ‘The Latin language particularly should not be disre- 
garded, where its cultivation will not interfere with objects of 
greater use and more absolute necessity. To reject both Latin 
aud Greek, however, from the education bestowed on most persons 
in the middle class, and all in the lower gradations of society, is 
no proof of insensibility to their beauties, or of ignorance of their 
worth. Jt is a measure which necessity demands. To acquire 
a relish for the excellencies and beauties of these languages, and 
to derive any real advantage from their “ healthfal stores,” requires 
a long and unremitted attention, and a portion of time incom. 
patible with the interests and the wants of those ranks. Besides, 
the poverty of our language, and, if not the paucity of our au- 
thors, at least their want of skill and interest either to inform or 
to delight, which, in the infancy of our literature, drove us to 
seek foreign assistatice, nd longer exist in this our day of meri- 
dian lustre. Under any circumstances, the study of the classics, 
unless pursued with considerable diligence, and for a considerable 
time, is productive of most pernicious consequences. No doubt, 
an acquaintance with the fundamental principles of the mecha- 
nism of the Latin language will very much facilitate a knowledge 
of universal grammar. Its expression of the change of mood, 
tense, number, person, gender, case, &c., by a variety of termi- 
nation, exhibits these fluctuations in the import and influence of 
words in so visible ‘a manner, as renders them capable of a more 
speedy and exact comprehension than any other mode. Beyond 
this, the study is tiresome, laborious, and even highly hurtful.— 
Those who, unfortunately for themsélves, and perhaps for society, 
have been in early years tortured “mto an acquirement of the rv- 
diments of the dead languages, and whose early call from their 
studies did not allow opportunity to apply their hardly-carned 
knowledge to the purposes of actual utility, or even of transient 
amusement,—if they are capable of giving a transcript of their 
own feelings,—will declare, that the effect produced on their 
minds was an utter dislike to study,—that they considered gram- 
mar as a scholastic demogorgon, and all kinds of literary applica- 
tion as among the most grievous ills of humanity, and as included 
in the curse entailed upon us by the delinquency of our first pa. 
rents. 
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The ptesent mode of distracting the attention and oppressing 
the minds of young scholars with such various and opposite occu- 
pations cannot be too severely or too successfully reprobated. 
overwhelms the finest talents, disappoints the best hopes, and 
clouds some of the happiest years of life in an attempt, which, 
from the short time allowed it, is unattainable, and which, even 
if it could be accomplished, is unprofitable, 
satisfied what the immediate wants of life are likely to demand, 
it ought necessarily to turn its attention to the best mode of giving 
the pupil a capacity to discover, and.a taste to enjoy, in his hours 
of leisure, such- occupations as are at once agrecable, harmless, and 
By judiciously counteracting, er indeed preventing in 

early life any false associations of application and restraint, of 

idleness and liberty, it is in the power of a wise preceptor to 

make his pupil, when engaged in active life, regard ‘the calls of 

business or profession, and the employments of leisure, what they 
 yeally are, as agreeable and necessary changes of occupation ;— 

to make business as pleasing as amusement, and amusement as 
Individual happiness and the good order of 
society are very observably influenced by the regard which is paid 
to providing for every man a continual employment. i 
reans placed idleness among the joys of a future state; but, no 
doubt, such of these sons of pleasure as took an experimental 
foretaste of this bliss, speedily found that its concomitant evils 
rendered it unfit for earthly enjoyment. 
seek to rid themselves of the languor of idleness im the revels of 
dissipation and the riots of intemperance. The intervals of bu- 
siness are gulphs in which so many are swallowed up, that their 
proper employment is of great importance ; and Aristotle reckons 
it among the advantages of a good education, that it enables a man 
to employ his leisure well.—Imperfectly as the existing style of 
education is calculated to impart a sufficient knowledge of the 
transactions of the world, it is still less adapted to teach the pro- 
per employment of leisure. 

The first step towards this is, to give the pupil a taste for gene- 
Young persons should always have books about 
They should not, hawever, be forced upon them, .and 
every appearance of design in placing them in view should be ju- 
diciously avoided. This caution will be unnecessary when those 
who superintend the work of education are of studious, or, more 
properly speaking, of reading habits. 
such people will be of a nature to awaken some desire of know- 
ledge ; the imitative propensities of young persons, and the pride 
of doing like their elders, will incite still further ; and books will 
be at hand to gratify and confirm this propensity. 





After education has 
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is so abundant, in miscellaneous literature, that, the desire of 
knowledge once given, there will be no difficulty in satisfying, 
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confirming, and extending it. One of the best incentives to a 


- taste for general literature, is biography. It is particularly gra- 


tifying to the natural curiosity of a young mind, and will give, ia 
the easiest and most delightful manner, an acquaintance with the 
world; and is, above all things, most likely to create and fix a 
love of knowledge; for tet who will be the subject, the author 
seldom neglects the numberless opportunities he has of recom- 
mending the cultivation of the mind, and of expatiating on the 
charms of letters. After being acquainted with the circumstances 
of an author’s life in particular, it is natural to seek further infor- 
mation in his. writings: and the spark thus kindled will never 
afterwards be extinguished. ; 

It is excellently observed by Goldsmith, that “ in the se- 
veral machines now in use, there would be ample field both 
for instruction and amusement; the different sorts of phosphorus, 
the artificial pyrites, magnetism, electricity, the experiments up- 
on the rarefaction and weight of the air, and those upon the elas- 
tic bodies, might employ édl/e [why idle?] hours with profit. It 
would be sufficient, at first, if the instruments and the effects of 
their combination only were shown; the causes might be deferred 
to maturer age, or to those times when natural curiosity prompts 
us to discover the wonders of nature. * * * * * Amind 
thus leaving school, stored with all the simple experiments of sci- 
ence, *° * * * * would make a wiser man, and would 
retain @ more lasting passion for letters, than he who was only 
burdened with the disagreeable institution of cause and effect.” 

Natural history, too, is a most captivating study to a young 
person, and the ‘ Animated Nature” of the author just quoted, 
defective and (in some instances) erroneous as it is said to be, is, 
perhaps, as pleasing and as useful a book as can be put into the 
hands of zn enquiring youth*, The alluring graces and perspi- 
cuity of the style adapt it peculiarly to his taste and understand. 
ing. They who still retaina remembrance of the delight with 

which 





* If the author accomplished his design,—and that he did, few, I think, 
will deny,—the motive fer recommending this werk will be obvious :—** Let 
as dignify Natural History never so much with the grave appellation of a 
useful science, yet still we must confess that it is the occupation of the idle 
and the spéculative more than of the ambitious part of mankind, * * # 
* *# # # ©* It will be my chief pride, therefore, if this work may be 
found an innocent amusement for those who have nothing else to employ 
them, er who require a relaxation from labour, Professed naturalists will, 
no doubt, find it superficial; and yet 1 should hope that even these will dis. 
cover hints and remarks, gleaned from various reading, not wholly trite or 
elementary ; I would wish for their approbation, But my chief ambition 
is, to drag up the obscure and gloomy learning of the cell to open inspec- 
tion; to strip it from its garb of austerity, and to shew the beauties of that 
ferm which only the industrious and the inquisitive have been permitted hi. 
therto to approach,”"=-Preface to History of Earth and Animated Nature, 
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which they perused works of fiction, and who are not ashamed to 
acknowledge the pleasure, they still receive from them, will 
scareely prohibit them to the present generation. -Rebinsen Cru- 
soe, The Arabian Nights, and many others of that description, 
have given an innocent charm to an hour of relaxation, to enjoy 
which again, it were almost .gain to fonego the mere solid de- 
lights of knowledge. Goldsmith, in his desire of censuring “ Tom 
Jones, Joseph Andrews, and a hundred others, where frugality is 
the only good quality the hero is not possessed of,” recommends 
that “ there should be men of wit employed to compose books 
which might equally interest the passions of youth,—where such 
a one might be praised for having resisted allurements when 
young, and how he at last became lord-mayor, aud was married 
toa lady of great sense, fortune, and beauty.’’ This, however, 
is a deceptien of the worst kind,—it wears the appearance of 
truth ;‘ and unless the preceptor explains the fact (which.of course 
he will not, as counteracting his design), the pupil’s own expe- 
rience will soon dissipate the mist, and he will play off those 
tricks which have been practised on himself ;—tiese axe “* instruc- 
tions, which being taught, return to plague the inventors.’? Mul- 
titudes of books may be found, infinitely more engaging and be- 
neficial to young persons ;—stories which exhibit life as it. is; 
which represent virtuous men as struggling with misfortune, and 
which, by engaging pity on the side.of virtue, induce the practice 
of it. Much depends on carefully watching and seizing occasions 
of the pupil’s curiosity being excitetl, as the most favourable op- 
portunities of fixing a desire for information. A conviction of 
dis ignorance the pupil is not likely to be long without ; it must 
be the aim of the preceptor to add to it a thirst for knowledge; 
when once this begins to operate, thereis good foundation for the 
best ‘hope ;—it produces endeavour, and that, properly seconded 
‘and directed, is certain of final success. 

‘A youth thus prepared for the active employments of his station, 
‘and with a stock of innocent amusements at command for his 
-hours of leisure, -will discharge his various avocations with suc- 
.cess, and is inno danger of contracting licentious habits, or of 
committing any gross outrage on the. decorum of society. The 
pleasures he has been taught to seek can be procured only in the 
quiet of domestic life; and the delight he will feel in that will 
prompt him to.a diligent cultivation of its precepts. (Thus form- 
ed, and with such views, if he is not likely to astonish us with 


-brilliant talents, or to awe us with austere virtue, it is more than 


barely probable that he will endear himself by his mild behaviour 
and useful qualities,—by his good sense and ‘his consequently cor- 

rect discharge of his duty, political and religious. 
{l. The comparative merits of public and domestic education 
have 
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have been stated with far greater accuracy, than most other qhes- 
tions relating to the subject. Perhaps, as Sir Roger de Coverley says, 
much may be said on both sides; and, indeed, so much has been 
said,—this excellence has been so often balanced by that defect, 
aud the existence of good in the one system has beeu sé often par- 
ried by the absence of evil’ in the other,—that whoever attempts 
decision for either, is not a little bewildered. It is not of much 
importance, however, which system is adopted, so that it be pur- 
sued with steadiness and skill. What Pope says of forms of 
governments is true’of forms of education : “ Whate’er is best ad- 
minister’d, is best *.” ven they who are not dispésed to admit 
this, will allow that 2 defective system, judiciously acted upon, 
is likely to be productive of more benefit, than a perfect one 
managed negligently. Both systems have produced excellent 
scholars and good men; and no doubt to the cause last mentici- 
ed may be referred most ‘of the failures. — 

Considered with regard to its practicability i in an extensive ap-« 
plication, the public form is certainly superior to the domestic. 
‘The means and conveniences of few persons below the higher 
classes of society, are calculated to meet the necessary expence 
and assiduity required by the latter mode. Even were these ob- 
structions surmounted, there are other considerations which put 
a private domestic education quite out of the question, with 
regard to the middle class ef people. ‘The sole and fatal cause of 
the defects in the present style of education, and of the inefli- 
ciency of the adopted measures, is to be found in the imdolence, 
the ignorance, the mistaken partiality, and the envpty vanity of 
parents in general. Some of them, in choosing a school for their 
children, give an idle acquiescence to the recommendation of an 
acquaintance (perhaps one of the schoolmaster’s tradesmen),— 
others are dazzled and overcome by the splendid promises of these 
literary quacks,—many are cajéled by the common cant of ten- 
der treatment, and a whole body by the quantity that is offered 
for a little money. _Is a man of such an easy credulity, and of 
such careless habits, a proper person to. stamp the future destiny 
of a fellow-being? A sensible, well-informed, diligent, and ra- 
rationally affectionate parent is, undoubtedly, the best person in 
the world either to conduct or overlook the education of his 
family ; and, likely enough, this is the reason that the virtues of 
such parents are almost invariably inherited and practised by their 
offspring. If parents in general had ability, virtues, and facilities 
of life, competent to the superintendance of their children’s educa- 
tion, and on a plan similar to that detailed in the Practical 
Education of Edgeworth, the almost certain effect would be the 
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production of usefully virtuous men, who, by the force of ‘con.’ 
trast, would exhibit in its true light much of the ancient virtue. 
The exertions of a stranger, however stimulated by reward, and 
by a conscientious regard to the importance of his charge, can 
never equal the unceasing care, and patient labour, of a sensible 
and affectionate parent; consequently, if the abilities of the hired 
and natural preceptor are alike, the exertions of the latter stand 
the best chance of success. This is so apparent, that were the 
majority of parents fitted for the undertaking, the question would 
be no longer problematical. But that want of penetration, of re- 
flection, and of common sense, which causes them to be decéived 
by any ignorant pretender, and to acquiesce in any system, how- 
ever\contrary to their continual experience, shews at once what 
might be expected from their actual care. ‘Till parents give better 
samples of their judgment in selecting tutors, the less they employ 
themselves in the education of their children the better. The 
ability, then, which they exhibit in the little concern they take 
in this important matter, is a decisive testimony against them ; 
and private education, for general use, being rejected, it remains 
to be considered what is the best mode of public instruction. 

If parents in general are bad instructors, many of thése who 
-andertake the office of schoolmasters are worse. If among them 
we may find some learned, many industrious,—or even if the ma- 
jority, as likely enough is the case, be learned and industrious, 
there are still so many ignorant, idle, and mercenary impostors 
among the body, that the mischief, hourly done to society by them, 
is incalculable. Nor is the public the only sufferer ; men of merit 
are frequently deterred from engaging in a profession to whiclr 
their inclination prompts them, because they are too modest to 
enter info a competition on such an occasion, and too dignified to 
stoop to the artful meanness and pompous professions by which 
their opponents, less scrupulous, and less honest, cajole and de- 
ceive ignorant and unthinking parents. To enter largely into the 
characters of such schoolmasters, were to write a continued in- 
vective ; but as railing is not a pleasant occupation, nor so benefi- 
ciat as remedying, it will be better to pass on, to consider the 
best mode of opposing and overthrowing these literary usurpers*. 

The ancient legislators, seemingly aware how the business of 
instruction might be neglected ‘and abused, and what a powerful, 
as well as beneficial engine, in the hands of the state, is a system 
of national education,—made that a grand feature in their policy. 
Not te mention the prescriptive deference properly paid to such 

’ venerable 





* See Dr. Barrow’s Essay on Education, Vol. If., ch. vii.—The Doc- 
tor speaks from experience, and points out a remedy for this evil, with muck 
sagacity and eloquence. | 
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venerable institutions, the beneficial effects which flowed from 
them, most powerfully call upon the existing governments, if not 
for their adoption, at least for a patient investigation of their merits,’ 
and an impartial estimate of their effects. ‘The general practices, 
indeed, of those countries and times of simplicity, it is neither 
possible nor requisite to adapt to the habits of the present day. 
It is not recommended that we should accustom young men to 
behold the naked female, in order to teach them modesty; nor: 
that the ladies should publicly wrestle, in order to brace their 
nerves; nor that we should all dine at a public table, in order to 
learn temperance. ‘That those means were bad, or were produc- 
tive of effects different from the intended, is, however, no argu- 
ment against the genera}’principle. Much of their practice we 
resign to well-merited censure, and many of their plans to unla. 
mented obscurity ; but the principle, that the education of the 
individual is ohe of the most imperious duties of the state*, is wor. 
thy of a most serious consideration, that we may decide upon its 
expediency, to what extent it should be adopted, and where it is 
necessary that we should retrench, extend, and improve that dis. 
tinguishing part of ancient policy, which so. decidedly marked, 
and so long preserved, the national character. A recurrence to 
the customs of the earlier ages is beneficial at all times, and par- 
ticularly when there is a tendency to luxury and. deterioration. 
Such a review will call off the attention from superfluities, and fix 
them upon the necessaries of life:—the former of which, any 
people far advanced in refinement, is apt to regard too much, and 
the latter too little. The more the practices of those times are 
reverted to and renewed, the more likely is this evil to be remedied ; 
for mankind had then too many wants to allow leisure, and too 
much oecupation to breed inclination, for more than practical 
knowledge. 

It is not my intention to propose even the outline of any plam 
of national education. It may be done at some future period ; 
but would at present lead into a discussion much too long. It 
will be sufficient for this occasion to observe, that it might be un- 
der a management nearly similar to the established church: the 
managers to have the examination and nomination of the school- 
masters, the choice of situation, and the appointment of .the 
number of scholars; and an uncontrouled power over the objects 
and mode of education, ‘The abolition of sinecure places has 


been 





* When the boys were emancipated from the jurisdiction of women, they 
were not entrusted, as in other countries, to the mercenary tuition of slaves, 
who might degrade their sentiments and. corrupt their morals, The educa-, 
tion of youth, as an object of the highest confidence, was committed te those 
who had enjwyed, or whe were entitled toenjoy, the most spleudid diguities 
of the republic,—Gillies’ Ancient Greece, Voll., ch. iii. 
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been so often recommended, and tl: salaries so often appropriated 
to other purposes, that it would be too hard to press them into 
the support of the expences of this establishment. But these may be 
defrayed from a fund raised by a regular and proportionate levy 
on the country in general ; and itis likely enough that this would 
be much lighter than the sums now paid for the same purpose. 
With a view of more correctly estimating the effects of the plan, 
as well as forwarding its views, there should be periodical publiv 
examinations, and the schools should be always subject to visita- 
tions of the directors. 

In a country so jealous,--so properly jealons, of its liberty, as 
England, an instantaneous objection will be raised to the addition 
ef power, which, on the adoption of such a plan, would necese 
sarily be reposed in the government, But this watchfulgess, in 
general so laudable, is, in this instance, needless, In this country, 
at least, so wisely balanced, so composed of checks aud counters 
checks—if there were inclination, opportunity, and an attempt to 
violate this confidence, there is a remedy provided to visit the 
transgressors with punishment proportionate to their crime. A 
House of Commons, composed of men possessing, in the least 
degree, honour and public spirit, has power to stop the progress 
of any inrevation, or abuse of the trust. Besides, there are al 
ready (nay, there must be) many other discretionary powers 
placed in the hands of the rulers; these are so seldom abused, 
that custom has rendered us almost insensible to them. ‘The or- 
@aining of clergymen,—calling law-students to the bar,—licens- 
ing physicians,—and others of like nature,—what are they but so 
many instances of the same power, to which the same jealous 
spirit might take similarobjections? And yet few evils arise from 
the exercise of these customs. Itis true, that worthy characters 
might occasionally be rejected through the influence of a great 
man, or from some particular prejudice. But this will not ex- 
clude them from making use of their talents and following their 
inclination ; since the same toleration which permits unordained 
persons to expound the doctrines of Holy Writ, and unlicensed 
persons to practise physic, need not be denied to an unauthorised 
schoolmaster. No evil then can arise in the selection of .the mas 
ter, and still less can be feared in the objects of education to be 
pursued by the pupil. ‘These ouce fixed, any deviation from them 
will be speedily observed and easily corrected. Above all, the 
system adopted in ancient Greece, so far from possessing a tenden- 
cy-to the subversion of liberty, was the great promoter of public 
spirit, and consequently the great preserver of public liberty. “ It 
will not be easy,” says an historian, “ to point out a nation who 
united a more complete subordination to established authority 
with a higher sense of personal independence, and a more respect- 
: , ful 
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ful regard to the dictates of religion ‘witha more ardent spirit of 
martial enterprise. The generous quality of their establishments 
raised them to a certain elevation of character which will be for 
ever remembered and admired *, Gilbert Wakefield, too, that 
man of sincerity and simplicity, that dignified sufferer in the 
cause of mental freedom,—after mentioning the little progress he 
made under his first two or three masters, arising from their igno- 
rance and unskilfulness, declares it to be his ** humble opinion, that 
this enormous usurpation of stupidity and impudence ought to be 
madea national concern.” And in allusion to the supposed danger of 
liberty, he adds, “ I cherish liberty, I think, with a warmth of at- 
tachment inferior to no man; but { should rejoice to see, I con. 
fess, some restrictions in the case before me. Men of acknow- 
ledged qualifications should be appointed to examine, with a scrue 
pulous and conscientious accuracy, the competency of all who un. 
dertake the business of teaching ; and none should be allowed to 
exercise this arduous office, but those who could endure the fiery 
ordeal. For my own part, I look upon the generality of these 
preceptors as robbers cf hope and opportunity,—those blessings for 
which no compensation can be madet.” ‘This, it is true, is only an 
opinion ; but the testimony of such a man possesses the power of 
an argument {. Even taking for granted this supposed hostility 
to liberty, perhaps even then, it wili be only a question whether a 
man shall be the slave of himselfor of others, We nced not go to 
philosophers, with this alternative, to learn in which instance he 
would be most miserable in himself as well as most noxious to so. 
’ ciety. 

The advantages of such a plan are many and great. The pre. 
ceptor would possess a less irksome and a more honourable sta. 
tion, together with a more certain and permanent reward ;—the 
pupil would receive amore useful education, and, consequently, the 
state would become possessed of better subjects. If we are not 
allowed to calculate upon the benefits which proceeded from it 
in former tifnes,—public spirit, patriotism, a contempt of dan- 
ger, an endurance of pain, generosity, a well-regulated sensibility, 
&c.,—we may certainly be allowed to suppose that it will the bet. 
ter fit men for the duties of life, because it will be better sup. 
plied with good instructors; and that it is most likely to bring 
into notice, and to apply in the best way, to the national advan. 
tage, superior talents of every description. ‘The system of the 
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* Gillies’ Ancient Greece, Vol. I. 

+ Memoirs of Gilbert Wakefield, Vol. I. 

{ ‘* Argument is like an arrow from a cross-bow, which has equal force 
though shot bya child, Testimony is like an arrow shot from a long bow, , 
the force of it depends on thé strength of the band that draws it.”-—Bacon. 
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Jesuits* may here be adopted, not for the advantage of a few, bu 
for the general good. The particular turn of every individual (no 
matter whether derived from nature or produced by accident) may 
be directed to national advantage, and talents in general be allotted 
to such occupations asmay be most congenial to them. 

Another advantage would be in the overthrow of scholastic 
quackery. Though perhaps we may every where find people pre. 
tending to more knowledge than they possess, yet professions are 
peculiarly exposed to the intrusions of mere pretenders’ to science. 
As few or none could pass the examination without the necessary 
qualifications, of edurse the number of ignoramuses who would 
be excluded, would make room for men duly worthy of the station. 
The place now impudently usurped by ignorance might then be oc- 
cupied by many of our poorer clergy,—men whom it is impossi- 
ble to name, as a body, without a mingled sentiment of respect 
and regret. Their office requires that they should be scholars, 
and their education gives assurance that they are gentlemen. ‘That 
such men should be in indigence for want of proper employment, 
and in solitude for want of proper society, is what a feeling 
person cannot think of without the keenest sorrow. Their poverty 
precludes their enjoyment of the pleasures of elevated society, 
and their education makes them unable to enter into those of the 
lower classes. ‘To give them occupation in the instruction of 
youth, would be an additional incitement to them to become 
good scholars, and the pecuniary advantages they would derive 
from the occupation, would enable them to fill the rank they are 
entitled to possess, Ona proper education, too, depends, in a 
great measure, the success of the doctrines they inculcate from the 
pulpit. Where, then, can we find persons more worthy or better 
capable than they, of undertaking the office? Every day more 

imperiously 








* ** fn order that the general, who is the soul that animates and moves 
the whole society, may have under his eyes every thing necessary to inform or 
direct him, the provincials and heads of the several houses are obliged to 
transmit to him regular and frequent reports concerving the members under 
their inspection, In this they descend into minute details with respect to 
the character of each person, his abilities, natural er acquired, his temper, 
his experience in affairs, and the particular department far which he is bést 
fitted, These reports, when digested and arranged, are entered into regis« 
ters kept on purpose, that the general may, at one comprehensive view, sur> 
vey the state of the society in every corner of the earths; observe the qualifi- 
cations and talents of its members ; and thus chopse, with perfect information, 
the instruments he would employ.”——Robertson'’s Charles V., Book VI. 

How much good might this society have done, if it had laudably di» 
rected its attention to national advantage, aud not confined itself to the 
prosperity merely of its order. As it was, however, the services it rendered 
to literature, and to the freedom of human intellect, will be remembered and 
live in their effects longer than the avarice aud the ambitiov,—in a word, 
the selfishness, of this remarkable bod ye 
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imperiously demands the adoption of some plan to oppose, inan ef- 
fectual and proper manner, the progress of. dissenting principles. 
Those who difier with the doctrines or the practice of the Estab- 
lished Church, now begin a system of proselytism at a time when 
the impression is most easily and most permanently made, And 
whether their aim be commendable or not,—in the erection of 
Sunday-schools and other seminaries,—they must be allowed to 
have taken the most effectual means of securing its accomplish- 
ment. To imitate their commendable zeal, will very considerably 
check the further progress of their doctrines, and defeat the only 
plea that exists for their interference, 

The mitigation of the criminal code has lately occupied the at« 
tention of the legislature,—a measure, of which, however necessary 
at present, there would be little need if education were a nation. 
al concern, and more widely diffused. ‘The perseverance, the un- 
ceasing prudence, and the moral rectitude so common among our 
northern brethren, from which, more than any thing else, pro. 
ceeds their universal success, is to be attributed solely to the 
diffusion of knowledge among the lower classes. To infuse simi. 
lar principles into the general body of Englishmen, would be 
productive of the same effect. The legislature, therefore, if it 
is not disposed to acquiesce ina mitigation of the severity of the 
Jaws, is bound to take every precaution which may prevent their 
infringement. No doubt this is to be found in the proper admi. 
nistration and universal diffusion of instruction; for there is 
scarcely a single unfortunate sufferer under the violated laws of 
his country, whose crimes may not be traced to the errors or the 
neglect of his education. 

The very first mention of a system of national instruction is 
likely to provoke a retort of the charge of speculation, which 
this paper mentioned at its commencement. It has, however, the 
practice of ancient times to countenance it,—and its effects to de. 
fend it. That it is not inconsistent with the present time, exam. 
ples, apparent on the least reflection, may readily be adduced. 
itis neither theoretical nor impracticable ; the existing system is, ge. 
uerally speaking, abominable ; and the adoption of a new one, if it 
will not rectify all the present errors, will certainly destroy a great 
many ; and at least it will rouse attention to the subject, and increase 
the volume .of experience. ‘The furtherance of such a plan is an 
object which any one anxious for glory, or solicitous for the pub. 
lic good, must contemplate with delight. Its accomplishment 
would shed lustre round a throne and diffuse happiness among a 
people.—Nor could a reign commence with greater glory, or with 
the real good of society more in view, than one, the first act of 
“which should be an attention to carrying into effect a system of 
National Education. R. F. E. 
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Arr. XVI.—Retrospect of Public Affairs. 


Tue first quarter of the year closed with an extraordivary interest 
excited in the public by the events passing in Portugal, from 
which country the French, under the command of Massena, were 
making a hasty retreat. We shall therefore begin by pursuing 
the narrative of these transactions. After a brisk action on the 
3d of April, upon the banks of the Coa, in which the French en- 
deavonred, without success, to check their pursuers, they quit. 
ted Portugal and entered the Spanish frontier on the 4th, and 
continued their retreat across the Agueda. Lord Wellington, in 
the mean time, invested the fortress of Almeida; suffering the 
Freuch to retire unmolested, th:ir superiority in cavalry render. 
ing further pursuit too hazardous. Massena employed h imself in 
collecting all the force within the neighbouring provinces, and in 
the beginning ef May re-crossed the Agueda at Ciudad Rodrigo, 
for the purpose of making au effort for the relief of Almeida. 
The allied troops stationed on the Spanish frontier fell back as the 
enemy. advanced, and on May 3d, the French, with their usual 
impe‘uosity, made an a'tack on the village of Fuentes d’Honor, 
which, after a temporary success, was repulsed. On the 5th they 
again, with their whole force, attacked the posts of the allies, 
especially the village above-mentioned, but after a long and severe 
action, were repulsed with great loss, and finally withdrew to some 
woods at a small distance. They soon after broke up, re-crossed 
the Agueda, and left Almeida to its fate. This fortress was eva- 
cuated on the 11th, after blowing up some of the works, by the 
French garrison, which made its escape almost unobserved through 
the English blockade, but suffered some loss in its further retreat. 

About this time the French, under Marshal Soult, advanced in 
force from Seville to relieve Badajos, besieged by the allied army 
under the command of Marshal Beresford. That general found 
it expedient to raise the siege on their approach, and take a po. 
sition, with all his force, between Badajos and the enemy, at 
Albuera, He was there attacked, on May 16th, by.the whole of 
the French army, and a most sanguinary contest ensued, which 
lasted five hours, when the French were repelled in every poiat, 
and driven back over the rivulet of Albuera. 

The loss of the English on this occasion wds greater than in 
any other action of the present war, amounting, in killed, wound. 
ed, and missing, to more than 3,500 men. ‘That of the allies 
was also very considerable. The French appear to have been still 
greater sufferers, 

When the intelligence of these events arrived in England, the 
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nation was justly elated with the additional honour acquired by 
ihe British arms in such severe encounters, in which uniform vae 
lour.and steadiness had been displayed. ‘The commanders were 
publicly thanked, and the actions were spoken of, especially by 
those of the ministerial party, as splendid victories. ‘The san. 
guine predicted a speedy and total expulsion of the French from 
the peninsula, and with it the dowafal of the Corsican Tyrant, 
Consequences, however (from which alone military success is to be 
estimated), have unfortunately proved that these expectations 
were, at least, premature, The sicge of Badajos, which was ree 
sumed by Lord Wellington, who took the command in tiiis quar- 
ter, after costing a number of men in two unsuccessful attempts 
to gain possession of an importaut fort, was again abandoned in 
June on the advance of a French army: and we have the morti- 
fication of concluding this part of our retrosp:ct with the view 
of the allied troops defensively posted within the frontier of Por- 
tugal.—A relation of the further occurrences in the Peninsula 
would anticipate the matter of our ensuing Number. 

The British navy has lately had few opportunities of distin« 
guishing itself for want of an enemy. One gallant and success. 
ful action, however, was added to its long list of honours, in 
the month of March. <A squadron of four Eng.ish frigates, un 
der the command of Captain Hoste, fell in with a combined 
French and Ltalian squadron, consisting of five frigates, three of 
them much superior in size to any of the English, wih several 
smaller armed vessels, off the island of Lissa in the Adriatic ; 
and after a severe action, captured two of the frigates, and de. 
stroyed another, that of the commodore, who was killed in the 
engagement; a fourth, which had struck her colours, took an op- 
portunity of escaping. : 

Of domestic affairs, the first demanding notice is the state of 
the King’s health. ‘The bulletins in April made uniformly favour- 
able reports; and that of the Queen’s Council, published, ac- 
cording to the Regency Act, on April 6th, after stating that his 
Majesty is still unable to resume the Royal functions, aflirms,-— 
‘that his Majesty appears to have made material progress to. 
wards, recovery, and that all his physicians continue to express 
their expectations of such recovery.” But these hopes, whatever 
were their foundation, proved in the event wholly illusory, At 
_the approach of his birth day it was not to be concealed that his 
‘ mental malady had so much augmented, that he could no longer 
be permitted to appear in public; and since that time he has been 
entirely committed to the care of Dr. Willis and his assistants, Of 
the state of his bodily health different accounts are propagated, 
but it seems at length universally, however reluctantly, admitted, 
that -his mind is jrreparably deranged. Without using Mr. 
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Burke’s indecent language on his Majesty’s first attack, that he 
“was hurled from the throne,” it may now, with due respect for 
fallen grandeur, and commiseration for human calamity, be af. 
firmed, that the reign of George III. is concluded. 

In what light the Regent has continued to regard his delegated 
authority it is not easy to conjecture, as it is uncertain what men 
or measures he would countenance were he to act without any 
reference to the wishes or prepossessions, of his father. ‘The minis. 
ters remain unchanged, and no alteration has appeared in the sys. 
tem of government. The only important spontaneous exertion of 
his authority has been one to which neither his Majesty nor the 
ministers would have objected. In the Gazette of May 25, the follow. 
ing article appeared :—“ His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
has been pleased to constitute and appoint his Royal Highness Fre. 
derick Duke of York.to be Commander-in-Chief of all his Majes. 
ty’s land forces in Great Britain and Ireland.” As there had heen 
for many years no point in which all parties seemed s6 much 
agreed, as in the impropriety of his Royal Highness’s continuance 
in that station after the facts proved against him relative to the 
infamous woman with whom he was so closely connected, and as his 
royal brother was thought by no means partial to his character and 
conduct, this reinstatement occasioned general surprize, mixed, in 
the tiie of agreat part of the community, with no small dina. 
tisfaction. ‘“* What (it was said) shall the Regent’s first act of 
power be something implying total disregard to the opinion and 
wish of the people he is hereafter to govern? If he is praised for 
an attention to the feelings of his parent, can he be commended 
for open contempt of that popular feeling which every wise and 
well-disposed sovereign respects??? Such were the sentiments of a 
considerable number of those who were the best disposed to augur 
favourably of the Regent’s government, when he should be freed 
from all restrictions ; at the same time, it must be confessed, that 
the nation in general manifested more indulgence to this instance 
of fraternal partiality than might have been expected. In the 
House of Commons, when Lord Milton made a motion to censure 
the ministers of the Prince Regent for advising this re-appoint. 
ment, not only the ministers voluntarily took upon themselves the 
full responsibility of the measure, and were supported by all their 
habitual partisans, but many of the members who had taken a de. 
cided part against the Duke of York at the time of the inquiry in. 
to his conduct, now thought proper to pronounce their recantation 
—so that only forty-seven gave their votes in favour of the mo. 
tion, 

The magnificent festival given by the Regent at Carleton-honse 
would scarcely require notice as a public event, were it not re. 
garded as in some degree indicatory of the character of the future 
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reign. What was the particular occasion of this entertainment 
it is difficult to say. Lt was professedly connected with the King’s 
birth.day ; but while his Majesty was lying in a state that would 
be pitied in his meanest subject, it cannot be supposed that any 
who really felt for him would find a cause of festivity in the re. 
turn of that anniversary. An attention to the interests of the 
court-tradesmen who were sufferers by the non-celebration of two 
royal birthdays, and a desire of exercising hospitality towards 
the first people of the kingdom without any party distinctions, 
have been suggested as the motives. Let them have been any 
thing rather than a propensity to splendid profusion, which 

would be peculiarly unfortunate at the present period of general 
' distress, aggravated by gloomy prospects for futurity, Mean. 
time his Royal Highness may be respectfully told, that the public 
esteem (if that is an object of his regard) is not to be obtained by 
gaudy shews, the taste displayed in which will be imputed to the 
upholsterer and confectioner, while any thing petty and puerile in 
them will reflect discredit on their employer. The nation, serious 
by temper, and now, from circumstances, rendered peculiarly 
thoughtful, will be contented with nothing less than solid proofs of 
attention to the general welfare in the person whom the lot of 
birth has placed at its head. 

The subject of the high price of bullion, or, in other words, 
the comparative depreciation of paper-currency, which had long 
agitated the public, and produced a. vast mass of contradictory ase 
sertion and reasoning, was brought to discussion in the House of 
Commons, on May 6th, by a string of resolutions moved by Mr, 
Horner, as resulting from the report of the Bullion Committee. 
Of these the most essential was, that the Bank should be obliged 
to resume its cash payments at a period not exceeding two years 
hence. ‘These resolutions were strenuously opposed by the unit. 
ed efiorts of the ministry and the Bank Directors, and were nega 
tived by a great majority, 

On May 9th, Lord Sidmouth introduced into the House of Lords 
a Bill for making alterations in the Toleration Act, the real pur. 
pose of which was to throw difficulties in the way of obtaining 
licenses to preach among the dissenters. As the class of preach 
ers against whom it was aimed have, especially of late years 
proved a great annoyance to the Established Clergy, by spreading 
seetarian principles in their flocks, it is supposed that his lord- 
ship was strongly urged by many of that order to the present ate 
tempt. As soon, however, as the alarm was sounded, a more gee 
neral union of all classes of dissenters than was ever known upon 
any other occasion, took place for the purpose of opposing the 
Bill; and on the day fixed for its second reading, such a deinge of — 
petitions poured in from all quarters against it, that its friends, 4 
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it had any, were intimidated from appearing, and the Noble 
mover was left singly to withstand the storm. ‘The Ministers dis- 
claimed it; the Archbishop of Canterbury declared himself con. 
yinced that more mischief than good would arise from it; other 
lords buffetted it; and the second reading was negatived with. 
out a division. The result will, it is to be hoped, prevent any 
other inconsiderate attempt to tamper with an Act, which is the 
sole legal protection against that persecuting spirit which will al- 
ways, in some degree, accompany interested zeal in alliance with 
power. 

The budget was opened by Mr. Perceval on May 20th. If the 
gradual augmentation of the public expenditure had not rendered 
the nation callous, alarm would doubtless be excited by the idea 
that we are in the midst of an apparently interminable war, in 
which we are obliged to maintain a navy at a charge of twenty 
millions, andan army at twenty-one; and that in addition tothe 
prodigious revenue derived from taxation, the product of which is 
ostentatiously brought forwards as a proof of the great nation- 
al prosperity, a loan of twelve millions for Great Britain, and 
four and a half for Ireland, was requisite. Can any one seriously 
think it possible that such a system can last, under an obstruction 
in the sources of foreign commerce which has shaken private cree 
dit to its center? “ One cannot (says the Chapcellor of the Ex. 
chequer) go through the country, in any direction, without sec. 
ing proofs of its increasing prosperity.” No doubt, a view from 
the window of .a post-chaise will present abundance of new 
houses and ornamented grounds; but what says the detail of pri- 
wate life in the middle ranks of society ? what is to be inferred 
from the countless lists of bankrupts in the gazette? Men from 
the elevation of rank and station overlook all this ; but those upon 
the level both sce and severely feel it. 

On May 31st Mr. Grattan moved, in the House of Commons, 
“That the Petition of the Catholics of Ireland should be taken 
into consideration by a Committee of the whole House.” He was 
supported by several able speakers, but opposed by the will of 
the Minister, and his motion was negatived. A similar motion 
-was afterwards made in the House of Lords, with the like suc. 
seess. It was probably in contemplation of such a cause of dis. 
affection offered to the great body of the Irish, that the plan of an 
interchange between the ‘British and Irish militias was devised, 
-and which has been in part carried into execution. 

The disparity between paper and cash or‘bullion, at length be- 
came so notorious, that some remedy for the effects it produced 
was obviously necessary. Legislative interference was hastened 
by the circumstance of a notice issued by a Nobleman (Lord King) 
to his tenants, that he should insist upon receiving his rents in 
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gold, according 'to the letter of the contracts, or ifin Bank-paper, 
at an addition of seventeen and a half per cent. of the nominal va- 
Jue, the rate of its supposed depreciation. Concerning the justice of 
this demand, much has been said, and it is not for us to decide; 
but we shall venture to assert, that if the great landed proprietors 
entertain the notion of shifting off the burden of the times from 
their own shoulders to those of any other class of society, they are 
directly leading the way to a revolution like that of France.— 
While the state creditors, and all those who gain their living by 
the exertions of their industry, are obliged to accept their pay- 
ments in paper, however depreciated, will it be endured that the 
opulent proprieters of land, who have been continually raising 
their rents in proportion to the increased price of commodities, 
should insist upon being paid in a different currency? For 
whose interests, so much as for those of the superior orders, has 
all the waste of the long war under which we are groaning, been 
increased? This is a dangerous string to touch, and we forbear to 
say more. 

The cause of the Bank-mgotes was at length taken up in parlia. 
ment by Lord Stanhope, a peer who acts from his own sugges- 
tions, more, probably, than any other member of that House ; 
and it was a singular proof of the embarrassment felt by the Mi- 
nistry on the subject, that they were glad to adopt the project of 
one who was almost a constant opponent, and never scrupled to 
treat them with severe censure and sarcasm. He introduced, 
late in the Session, a Bill, the chief purpose of which was to 
render it illegal to give more for gold coin than its lawful value, 
or to take Bank-notes at a depreciated value. Though it did not 
make Bank-notes a legal tender, it in effect obliged a creditor 
to take them or nothing ; and the plea was, that nothing else is to 
be had in the present deficiency of bullion, As his lordship af. 
firmed that he went upon the principle that the Bank of England 
is solvent, it seemed necessary to accompany the Bill with a 
clause restricting its paper-coinage to a definite sum, and this 
the mover appeared to. intend; but Ministers would not admit 
sucha restriction. The Bill was regarded as only a temporary 
expedient, and being hastened through both Houses, though not 
without much opposition, passed into a law on July 24th, just 
before the prorogation of parliament. It is now manifest that 
the circulating medium of the nation is placed entirely at the dis- 
cretion of the Bank Directors, or of the Ministers, with whom they 
are identified ; and this must continue as long as the war lasts. 

The transactions in the other parts of Europe during the period 
of which we treat have not been. of great moment. The war 
between the Turks and Russians has been carried on languidly ; 
and there seems nothing in the circumstances of cither power that 
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should prevent its speedy conclusion, were the rulers of mankind 
prepared to make any sacrifices of pride or ambition to the wel- 
fare of the people subjected to their dominion, Itis the wish of 
this country that a peace between these powers may take place, 
to be immediately succeeded by asanguinary war between Russia 
and France. Doubtless it is on every account desirable that 
Russia should assert its independence of French councils or com- 
mands ; and if this cannot be effected without a breach with the 


despot ‘of Europe, the political freedom of that empire may be ~ 


worth such ahazard; yet its sovereign will perhaps pause before 
he again engages in an encounter where not a province, but a 
crown, will be the stake. In the mean time it is said that the 
financial difficulties of Russia have compelled it already to give 
indirect admission to British commerce ; and it is probable that 
the first resistance to the French system of exclusion will com- 
mence in that quarter. 

In Sweden, the war with England is manifestly unpopular, and 
serious insurrections have occurred in some of the provinces on ace 
count of the military conscription. The deposed king of that 
country, who impatiently quitted the protection of an English 
frigate, and landed in Denmark, was apprehended by an order of 
the French government, and will probably end his days in an ho. 
nourable confinement. 

The assembly of the French clergy, convoked for the purpose 
of rectifying the disordered state of the Catholic church of 
France, and filling the numerous episcopal vacancies, appears to 
have made little progress; and difficulties probably occur which 
even the uncontrouled power of Napoleon is unable to over 
come. ‘The Pope is residing at Savona, in a state of exile from 
his proper capital, and is thought to be still refractory to the 
commands of his oppressor. 

From America, the most important intelligence to this country 
has been that of an unhappy rencounter between a British ship 
of war and one belonging to the United States. On May 16th, 
the King’s sloop Little Belt, commanded by Captain Bingham, 
while cruising off the coast of North America, descried and gave 
chace to a strange sail, which proved to be the United State’s 
frigate, of forty-four guns, the President, Commodore Rodgers. 
She was chased in her turn, and in the evening the chaser came 
within hail. ‘To the mutual questions of What ship? no answers 
were returned ; shots were fired, from which vessel first is a mate 
ter of dispute, and without explanation on either part, a brisk ac. 
tion commenced, which terminated in great damage and loss of 
men on the part of the Little Belt, They parted for the night ; 
and the next morning an elucidation took place, with some offers 
of assistance from the American, which were declined by Captain 
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Bingham ; and thus the affair terminated. Whether design, na. 
yal etiquette, or accident, were the cause of this unfortunate act 
of hostility, must be ascertained by further enquiry; in the 
meantime it must have the effect of adding another source of dis. 
pute to the differences subsisting between the two nations. 

In Spanish America, war is still waged between the party at. 
tached to the mother country, and the votarics of independence ; 
it is said with advantage to the latter. ‘To that country the eyes 
of the speculative politician are turned with peculiar interest, as 
presenting a distant perspective of events which may be highly 
important to mankind, when the old world may be replunged inte 
barbarism, r 





Aat. XVII.—On the Talents of Frey and Piranesi, considered 
with reference to the State of Italian Engraving in the Century 
which preceded them. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE REFLECTOR. 
Sir, 

Wuen we reflect on the advantages possessed by the artists of Ita- 
ly compared with those whose inferior fortune it has been to exist 
in the other countries of Europe, we cannot but feel some sur- 
prise that in the course of the seventeenth century, so few engra- 
vers who are justly entitled to rauk high in their profession, 
should have appeared in that highly-favoured country. While 
France, Germany, aitd the Low Countries, with inferior opportu. 
nities, present a respectable display of talent in that art, and are 
even brightened with some rays of original genius, the history of 
Italian engraving, from the time of Agostino Caracci to that of Pira. 
nesi and Giacomo Frey, is little better than a dull record of 
creeping mediocrity, 

If we derive more salutary knowledge from example than 
from mere precept, it is surely desirable to ascertain the cause 
of an effect so remarkable, and so interesting when considered 
with reference to the future progress of the art of engraving, and 
if it should be found ascribable (as generally happens in cases of 
this kind) to a combination of causes, to shew in what degrees 
they each contributed to its production; or, whether the decline 
of the art were more owing to paucity of Italian patronage; or 
to dearth of that particular kind of genius, combined with patient 
assiduity, which is requisite in order to excel in this art ; or that 
it was not studied and practised in Italy (as it was at this time 
in the nosth of Europe) as a distinct profession from that of 
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painting ; or, that no philosophical view was then and them 
taken of the principles arid practical energies of engraving, 
though painting and the art of the statuary were abundantly hos 
noured with the literary attentions of their Italian professors 
and critics, which must have contributed largely to the diffusiog 
of taste arid knowledge in those arts among the people. 

I do not propose any thing more at present than to state these 
questions, and invite your reflecting correspondents (or yourself, 
Mr. Rercector, if you should think proper) to their discussion, 
I shall add such biographical notices of the two artists whom J 
have named, and such remarks on their professional merits, ag 
reading and observation enable me to supply, and as may per. 
adventure shed some light on the questions at issue. ‘The works 
of Frey and Piranesi, who, early in the eighteenth century, stood 
forth the distinguished leaders of Italian engraving, at least prov. 
ed to their contemporaries that the genius of the art had not fled 
for ever, to climates less genial, and less benefited by the Te-ape 
pearance of the sculptured wonders of antiquity. 

Giacomo Frey was born at Lucerne, in Switzerland, in the 
year 1681, and his life presents a remarkable instance of the in. 
destructibility of genius; which it should seem that no rigour of 
adverse fortune can subdue, and no fire of intemperate passions 
can consume. 

He was apprenticed to the trade of a cartwright, and in spite 
of his propensities toward the Fine Arts, was obliged to follow 
that trade till he attained the age of two and twenty, when he 
surmounted the obstacles that stood in his road, and, somehow 
or other, made his way to Rome: but in quitting the peaceful and 
placid vale of Lucerne, he seems to have broken loose from all 
sober restraint ; and on his arrival in Italy, his passions, which 
the self-denials of modesty and the fortitude of innocence had 
hitherto held in check, hurried him into every dangerous excess, 
Yet as the same Po, which roars and riots down the Alps, winds 
afterward a stately river through the plains of Italy, so it was 
with our artist: when the ebullitions of passion was over, he list- 
ened with delight to the advice of Arnold van Wirtenhout, and the 
instructions of Carlo Maratti, and from that period began to 
make surprising progress in the art of engraving. 

A speech of Maratti to his pupil, which strongly marks the good 
sense and sound observation of that master, has been recorded: 
—‘“¢ The engravers of history (said he)*make too much use of the 
burin, and hence arises a certain hardness in their contours; I 
would advise you to familiarize yourself with the etching-point, 
because it operates in a far more picturesque manner than the 
graver.” 

Frey followed this advice, at once with the docility of a pv. 
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pil, and the intuitive readiness of a master. Rebert van Aude- 

mrde of Ghent was at this time his fellow-disciple and liberal ri- 

val, but the rapid strides of Giacomo soon left him at an ims 

mense distance, though a-manof avility. He drew with superior 

taste, had a fine eye tor the harmony both of colours and chiaro. 
scuro, etched with a degree of spirit aud freedom which have 
very rarely been attained, aud worked over and finished his etch. 
ings with the graver at once with firmness and facility; incorpo- 
rating the whole by means of such exquisite feeling of the merits 
of his original, that it has been emphatically said of his prints, 
that they appear rather pained than engraved. He was the Gerard 
Audran of italy, and seemed only to differ from Audran himself 
as Raphael, Guido, Dominichino, and Guerchino (after whom his 
principal works were engraved), differ from Le Brun. 4u short, 
his feeling. for the peculiar excellencies of the first ‘masters of the 
Italian schools, was of the highest, and purest kind ; so that it may 


- be said, almost without a metaphor, that in his engravings their 


forms appear revivified by the spirit of Giacomo Frey. 

He died at Rome in the year 1752, the admiration of every in« 
telligent artist, yet before he had received more than an earnest 
of the praises that are justly his due. 

It is to be regretted, that when his plates, which were publish- 
ed by his son Philip, began to wear, they were iijudiciously re. 
touched, perhaps by Philip himself, who destroyea all nis father’s 
sweetness and harmonious mellowness ; so that good impressions 
of the engravings of Frey in their original state, aie now become 
rare, though they have not yet, in this country, nor perhaps in any 
other, attained their intrinsic value. 

The works of Frey are somewhat numerous, notwithstanding 
that they are in general of large fo.io dimensiczs. Most oi them 
are highly worthy of pariicuiar criticism, aud are excellent studies 
for young historica! gngravers ; but as my present intention 
reaches no further than to treat of the general merits of two ex. 
traordinary artists, one of them tue first historical, aud the other 
the first landscape engraver, of their age and couniry, and who 
both shone forih at once, after a century of chalcograpiic dulness, 
I shall proceed to Piranesi. 

Giovanni Baprista Prranest was born at Rome early in the 
eighteenth century (iJuber says in the year 1707) and died in that 
metropolis A.D. 1778. O% his parentage nothing is. recordéd- 
nothing of the events of ..s early youth; nothing of the sieps 
which preceded his grand career. We gatier from circumstances 
that they were few, firm, and rapid ; and that he must have started 
a candidate for fame before most otier men have half completed 
their preparatory studies; but we only know from facts, that 
he became a distinguished antiquary, architect, draughtsman, 
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and engraver; evincing in all (but more especially in the latto, 
art) the most vigorous and original powers. He appears to» 
have had no tutor,—at least none has been mentioned by his bio. 
graphers,—but to have built up a grand style of engraving per 
fectly homogeneous with those majestic and picturesque edifices 
which he delighted to represent, on his own strong and keen 
observation of Nature and the great remains of antiquity. Yet 
it should be recollected that books or a master must have supplied 
the materials of that mathematical foundation, on which alone hig 
extensive practical knowledge of perspective could have been con. 
fidently rested. In this science he had among his contemporaries 
no equal: but in the characteristic treatment of ruined buildings, 
he so far excelled other artists, that he may be emphatically said to 
have had no predecessor; and though he will always have nx. 
merous imitators, he has yet met with no rival in Italy, nor even 
in Europe, unless we should except our own countryman, Edward 
Rooker. 

The professional industry of Piranesi was unremitting, yet his 
mind and his hand have so far outstripped time, that after we know 
this, we remain in astonishment at the vast quantity of his 
works, which, when their number and magnitude are taken toge. 
ther, exceed the._productions of any other engraver whatever. A 
pile-of more than twenty large folio volumes, replete with taste 
and intelligence, scems too much to have been produced by the la. 
bour of a single individual, even after we have made ourselves ac. 
quainted with the rapidity of his powers: yet in the case of this 
engraver, all these are etched from drawings made by himself: and 
some of these drawings, of which the subjects are the Greek 
temples at. Pastum, and which attest the vivid feeling and mas. 
terly powers of execution which he possessed in that branch of 
the art, are now in this country, having been purchased, within 
these few years, in Italy, by Charles Lambert, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple. 

Indeed, in no instance that I have seen, has Piranesi engraved 
after any other pictures or drawings than were the production of 
his own hand, which sometimes present us with the magnificent 
remains of ancient Italy, and at others, are the ready offspring of 
a mind stored with architectural wonders. He is therefore one, 
of many irrefragable proofs that might be adduced to render idle 
the sophisms of those who assert that engraving is not an origi« 
nal art,—unless those arts which are capable of independant ex- 
existence, might justly lose their claim to originality, by conde- 
scending to copy, where the general and inseparable interests of 
arts and society, require such condescension. No man denies ori. 
ginality to a picture because a sketch or cartoon of the same com- 
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position by the same painter has previously existed, nor to the 
art of the sculptor because he models in clay before he chisels in 
marble, 

Toward the middle period of his life, or rather before, our en- 
graver became a member of the Roman Academy of Arts; but 
on account of some feuds, with the merits of which (if any merit 
attached to them) we are not acquainted, he was expelled by the 
voice of the majority of Academicians. After some few years 
however had elapsed, and animosity was cool, motives were ex- 
plained or mistakes were discovered, and Piranesi was honours 
ably invited by his brother artists to return. 

Of the Academy, as aschool for the study of the human figure, 
he appears to have made little use: yet though the figures which 
he introduced into his landscapes are ill drawn and extravagant 
in their attitudes, they act the parts which they were intended to 
act—they serve to shew that. the ruinous scenes which he com- 
monly represented are inhabited (if not by whom), and they are 
a scale whereby he induces the spectator unwittingly to measure 
the relative magnitude of those edifices which were the real and 
the ostensible objects of his art. In his characteristic treatment 
of these edifices, and of. the vases and other ornamental remains 
of antiquity, his line, varying as occasion admitted or required, 
was peculiarly expressive of stone, bronze, stucco, brick, and 
all the various materials of which Greek and Roman sculpture 
and architecture consist, discriminating, with exquisite observa. 
tion and inimitable skill, whether those materials retained their 
original sharpness of workmanship, or were mouldered by the 
hand of Time, or stained by the weather, or split and cracked by 
the frost, by Vandal barbarity, or other sudden casualty ; and 
whatever his subject, he always seems to have worked with easy 
vigour, with unlimited freedom of hand, and as if “ out of the 
abundance of his heart.” 

Trees do not often occur in the prints of Piranesi, but when 
they do, they in most instances too much resemble sea-weed ; yet 
the wild raggedness and unexpected forms which mark both them 
and the clouds which float over his landscapes, and even hisill-drawn 
figures, have a certain air of enterprize, which accords with the 
forceful and chivalrous character of his chiaro-scuro, and rather 
augments than diminishes the general sentiment of romautic mag- 
nificence which many of his compositions, and ‘more especially 
the large frontispieces which fold into his large folios, inspire. 
In some of the latter all the grand architectural forms of Egypt, 
Greece, and Italy, appear to be assembled as if by magic, and the 
mind of the spectator is led to wander in poetic reverie, through 
irregular avenues of obelisks, sarcophagi, pyramids, columns, 
and triumphal arches. In others, which are of subterrancous 
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character, the author appears to have penetrated the cemeteries 
of departed greatness ; and here, monstrous and forbidden things 
are crawling and twining their slimy convolutions among moulder- 
ing bones, broken sculpture, and mutilated inscriptions, and an 
air of dankness and dilapidation and sepulchral gloom, is diffused 
through the cavern, as if ‘Time and Envy were beckoning to Ob- 
livion to break down what remained of the trophies of the brave, 
and obliterate the wisdom of the wise. } 

In his technical process, Piranesi was the first engraver who 
made free and abundant use of the ruler, as may be seen in his In. 
teriors of St. Peter’s Cathedral, his antique vases, and such other 
subjects as required it, or as admitted it only in certain parts; 
for he sometimes artfully contrasted in the same plate, the wildest 
sallies of the etching-point, in the broken or weather-stained 
parts of his lights, with ruled passages in his shadows, where-the 
utmost regularity and perspicuity were preserved, Thought al. 
ways accompanies his deeds even where he seems most careless. 
The reflex light of a bright climate, might seem to the inconsider- 
ate in a humid one, to partake of flimsy transparency,—in the 
works of Piranesi, they slew the justness of his observation. 
If he was stimulated by an adventurous spirit, he was restrained 
by judicious caution, which sat so easy on him, that he exerted it 
without the least seeming effort. In short, with the skill and 
conduct .of a brave general, it was his to adapt his mode of exe. 
cution and qualify his prowess, by the nature and demands of the 
occasion. which called it forth: he used the graver with boldness 
when he did use it, but used it only as an auxiliary to his etching. 
Tic kuew that this was the main body of his native force on which 
he could most depend. . He doubtless felt that he was here the 
Alexander of his art, and that none could here, with any hope of 
success, dispute with him for the palm of victory. 


I am, Sir, &c. &c., 


PHILOGRAPHICUS. 
London, August, 1811. 


A RT. 
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Art. XVIII.—Retrospect of the Theatre. 


As the last article on this subject entrenched on the season now 
under review, with a carelessness for which the irregular appear- 
ance of the Magazine hitherto may in some measure help to ac- 
count, little is left me at present but to notice the opening of the 
Haymarket Theatre and the only two pieces which it produced 
up to the end of June. 

The opening of the Haymarket Theatre presented us with the 
usual appearances of an ill-managed stage. The performers, en- 
gaged from the larger theatres, Elliston, Munden, Liston, and 
Mrs. Glover, were indeed eminent; but never were good -per- 
formers seconded by a more wretched multitude of barn-house 
recruits; and avery few weeks had elapsed, when we were 
threatened with the loss of the former gentlemen by new squab- 
bles at law respecting the management. The business however 
was compromised on their parts ; the proprietors were left to an- 
noy each other and to pursue the ruin of their concern in pri- 
vate; and the performances went on as usual, reminding us at 
one minute of the best times of Drury Lane Theatre, and at the 
next transporting us to the booths and grown puppets of a coun. 

‘try fair. It was on these occasions, that a London audience had 
full insight into the merits of that judicious custom at the said 
fairs, which allows any character in a drama to be “ left out by 
particular desire.” ‘The only new performer worth notice is a la. 
dy of the name of Barnes, who with a poor voice, a small person, 
and a countenance not handsome, is deficient neither in judgment 
nor feeling, and would produce a still better impression than she 
does could she get rid of a certain fastidiousness of tone and ges- 
ture, which makes her appear affected where she most desires to 
be energetic. By far the most agreeable novelty however was 
the re-appearance of Mr. Elliston, after filling his coffers and 
wasting his reputation at the Circus. A considerable increase in 
flesh makes him look much older, and is not very fortunate for 
the elegance and vivacity of his best characters ; but the liveli- 
ness of his genius is still the same, and his return to his proper 
sphere would have been hailed with double pleasure, had he 
brought with him no greater enemy to interesting effect than his 
additional bulk. It is to be feared however that he has given him. 
self a desperate blow in the good opinion of his best admirers, by 
having laid himself out to the gross admiration of a Circus au- 
dience, and what is worse, to the imputation of having preferred 
gain to a good name. © 

The best thing to be said of Mr. Hook’s farce, the Trial by 
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Jury, is that it did not answer to it’s name, that is to say, it did 
vot abound in the clap-traps which the dramatic use of those 
““ twelve respéctable miei” so generally ahiounces. It was a 
mere little piece of intrigue with lovers in disguise and ladies in a 
dilemma, and it’s comparative freedom from puns and otlier coms 
mon provocatives, shewed a manifest progress on the writer’s part 
in the negative duties of his calling. However, for a young man 
of any ardour, ke advances very slowly in other respects ; and 
itis to be feated, that any little promise he may have given, has 
been completely spoiled by the early perversion of his ambition 
to the amusement of frivdlous minds. Mr. Dimond, in his new 
drama, the Rogal Ovk, deserved a similar praise, though in higher 
proportion, for évincing sess attachment to a puerile declamation 
and floweriness than in any of his former productions ; aiid the 
piece was altdgether much superior, not only to what he himself 
has written, but fo most of the dramas that havd been lately 
brought forward. It’s plot, founded on the adventures of Charles 
the Second after his defeat at Worcester, had more interest than 
common; the language was of very gentlemanly superiority to that 
of the Reynoldses ; the manners of the times were for the most 
part well preserved; but the character of the hero, who in his 
yoimgest and most interesting days was notorious for his selfish. 
ness and want of principle, was most unwarrantably, and, as far 
as any effect might be attributed to the piece, most perniciously 
exalted into something absolutely generous and heroic: the lai. 
goage, if it was free from the ordinary vulgarity, presented. now 
thing new besides it’s refinement ; and upon the whole, Mr. Di- 
mond has gained as little positive solidity on the side of thinking, 
aid promises as little genuine power in the art of dramatic writ- 
ing, as Mr. Hook. 

Such are tlie authors that, together with Mr. Colman the Ma« 
nager, seem to enjoy full possession of the Haymarket stage ; and 
thetight Mr. Colnian is much their superior, and now and then 
produces, after a thousand efforts, something that is full of real 
sérvicé to his brother proprietors, yet it perhaps would be much 
better for them if the théatre had nothing to do with him ; for 
every thing that is seen and heard of it, proclaims it’s wretched 
aiid rious management. ‘They may bein the wrong, to a cer- 
tain degree, as well as himself; but when the principal manager 
ahd writer of a theatre has brought himself into such habits and 
into such a situation, that he can attend to the concern neither 
with his per, nor with common prudence, nor even in person, 
the pablic will most assuredly, and I believe, most justly lay the 
principal blame at his door. Under proper direction, this little 
theatre, with it’s reasonable size, might become the very best in. 
town, in spite of it’s poor acéomimodations ; but in it’s present 
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condition, no sensible or decent family can be repaid for the cons 
tinual annoyances they endure from the time they enter the place 
to the’ hour of their release. The very threshhold of the door 
is beset with a crowd that needs no description ; for as the Pro. 
prietors in their want of better management profess that they can- 
not afford a half-price, the company becomes indiscriminate the 
moment the doors open; and after wading through this croud, 
and literally exchanging a scraping with every single person in 
the narrow passages, it is fortunate for you if you do not find 
your neighbouring bench occupied with persons who for a whole 
evening will pollute or terrify the ears of your family with conver- 
sation fit only for a brothel. Add to this, the heat of the sum- 
mer weather, the noise of the lobbies, the continual laughter and 
interruptions of idlers walking into the boxes, the wretchedness 
of all the inferior actors, and the general mediocrity or nonsense of 
the pieces represented, and it will argue no very fastidious taste 
either in morals or arts, if you and all your acquaintances resolve 
never to visit the place again. Such is the effect of bad manage- 
ment, and of bad management only. Under Mr. Colman, as he 
ought to be, the Haymarket theatre might revive the hopes, and 
occupy some of the pleasantest evenings, of the truest lovers of the 
drama :—under Mr. Colman, as he is, it is neither a. comfortable 
nor a creditable place of amustment in any one respect. 
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THE TRUE ENJOYMENT OF SPLENDOUR :—A CHINESE 
APOLOGUE,. 


Dovstirss, saith the illustrious Me, he that gaiheth mach pos. 
session hath need of the wrists of Hong and the seriousness of 
Shan-Fee, since palaces are not built with a teaspoon, nor are 
to be kept by one who runneth after butterflies. But above all it is 
necessary that he who carrieth a great burden whether of gold or 
silver, should hold his head as lowly as is necessary, lest in lifting 
it on high he bring his treasure to nought, and lose with the spec« 
tators the glory of true gravity, which is meekness. 

Quo, who was the son of Quee, who was the son of Quee. 
Fong, who was the five-hundred and fiftieth in lineal descent from 
the ever.to-be-remembered Fing, ‘chief minister of the Emperor 
Yau, one day walked out into the streets of Pekin in all the lus. 
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tre of his rank. Quo, besides the greatness of his birth and the 


multitude of his accomplishments, was a courtier of the first or. 
der, and his pigtail was proportionate to his merits, for it hung 
down to the ground and kissed the dust as it went with it’s bunch 
of artificial roses. ‘Ten huge and sparkling rings, which encrust. 
ed his hands with diamonds, and almost rivalled the sun that 
struck on them, led the ravished eyes of the beholders to the more 
precious enormity of his nails, which were each an inch long, and 
by proper nibbing might have taught the barbarians of the West to 
look with just scorn on their many-writing machines. But even 
these were nothing to the precious stones that covered him from 
head to foot. His bonnet, in which a peacock’s feather was stuck in 
a most engaging manner, was surmounted by a sapphire of at least 
the size of a pigeon’s egg; his shoulders and sides sustained a 
teal burden of treasure; and as he was one of the handsomest 
men at court, being exceedingly corpulent, and indeed, as_ his 
flatterers gave out, hardly able to walk, it may be imagined that 
he proceeded at no undignified pace.” He would have ridden in 
his sedan, had he been lighter of body, but so much unaffected cor. 
pulence was not to be concealed, and he went on foot that nobody 
might suspect him of pretending to a dignity he did not possess, 
Behind him, three servants attended, clad in the most gorgeous 
silks; the middle one held his umbrella over his head; he on 
the right bore a fan of ivory, whereon were carved the exploits 
of Whay-Quang; and he on the left sustained a purple bag on 
each arm, one containing opium and Areca-nut, the other the 
ravishing preparation of Gin-Seng, which possesses the Five Re- 
lishes. All the servants looked the same way as their master, 
that is to say, straight forward, with their eyes majestically half. 
shut; only they cried every now and then with a loud voice,— 
‘€ Vanish from before the illustrious Quo, favourite of the mighty 
Brother of the Sun and Moon.” 

Though the favourite looked neither to the right nor to the 
left, he could not but perceive the great homage that was paid 
him as well by the faces as the voices of the multitude. But one 
person, a Bonze, seemed transported beyond all the rest with an 
enthusiasm of admiration, and followed at a respectful distance 
from his side, bowing to the earth at every ten paces and exclaim. 
ing, “ Thanks to my lord for his jewels!” After repeating this 
for about six times, he encreased the expressions of his gratitude, 
and said, ** Thanks to my illustrious lord from his poor servant 
for his glorious jewels,”—and then again, “ Thanks to my illus. 
trious lord, whose eye knoweth not degradation, from his poor 
servant, who is not fit to exist before him, for his jewels that make 
the rays of the sun look like ink.” In short, the man’s gratitude 
was so great, and it’s language delivered in phrases so choice, 
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that Quo could contain his curiosity no longer, and turning 
aside, demanded to know his meaning: ‘“ I have not given you 
the jewels,” said the favourite, “and why should you thank me 
for them ?”” 

“ Refulgent Quo!” answered the Bonze, again bowing to the 
earth, ‘* what you say is as true as the five maxims of Fo, who was 
born without a father :—but your slave repeats his thanks, and is 
indeed infinitely obliged. You must know, O dazzling son of 
Quee, that of all my sect I have perhaps the greatest taste for en- 
joying myself. Seeing my lord therefore go by, I could not but 
be transported at having so great a pleasure, and said to myself, 
¢ The great Quo is very kind to me and my fellow-citizens: he 
has taken infinite labour to acquire his magnificence, he takes still 
greater pains to preserve it, and all the while, 1, who am lying un. 
der a shed, enjoy it for nothing.’ ” 

A hundred years after, when the Emperor Whang heard this 
story, he diminished the expenditure of his household one half, 
and ordered the dead Bonze to be raised to the rank of a Colao. 


cr 7 





ON THE WORD HUMOUR. 


Humovr, in its sense of something ludicrous, is supposed to be a 
word to which there is nothing correspondent in any other lan- 
guage. In the signification, however, which has unquestionably 
led to this meaning, the English language is by no means peculiar ; 
for the Italian umore, and the French humeur, equally with hu. 
mour, denote a certain natural disposition or temper of mind by 
which individual character is marked. When such a temper or 
disposition displays itself in a manner which excites ludicrous 
emotions, the representation constitutes an humorous delineation, 
according to what I suppose the most appropriate use of the 
term. Dr. Johnson, however, I must observe, gives no limita. 
tion of it to the ridiculous in character, but makes it, in its comic 
sense, synonimous to “ grotesque imagery, jocularity, and merri« 
ment.” But that this is too lax an interpretation, is, I think, 
evident’; since were humour identified with these words, there 
would be nothing national or peculiar in its meaning, but it might 
be rendered by equivalent terms in almost every language. A 
man may be very jocular, and excite merriment, by grimaces 
and distortions, by mimicking bodily defects or oddities of speech 
and gesture; but if this be humour, it is at least of a very trivial 
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kind. True humour, on the other hand, consisting in strokes 
by which the ridiculous in manners and character is displayed, is 
often a refined and delicate address to the perception of the ludi- 
crous, exciting the smile of the mind, rather than the grin of the 
countenance. Thus, when the Archbishop of Granada, after having 
urged Gil Blas to give him immediate warning should any of his 
pulpit compositions indicate a decay of faculties, preaches a sere 
mon “ qui sentoit ’apoplexie ;’ and his monitor, with the ut- 
most caution hinting the falling off, is immediately dismissed as 
one utterly destitute of critical taste—though no reader laughs, 
all who possess discernment are much amused with the pleasantry 
of this trait of character. All good comedy consists almost en. 
tirely of this kind of humour; for comic incidents are a much in- 
ferior species of the ludicrous, except as they are contrived to 
bring out the other. Humour may be either broad or delicate, 
but sti]l equally humour, if it proceed from the genuine source ; 
for whether we laugh at George Dandin and Mons. Jourdain, or 
smile at the Misantrope and Tartuffe, er do both alternately at 
the Malade Imaginaire, the entertainment stil] proceeds from de- 
lineations appropriate to the persons of the drama; like those in 
the pictures of Hogarth, who was as great a master of humour 
with his pencil, as any writer of comedy, or novellist, with his 
pen. It is commonly asserted that Congreve, with a profusion of 
wit, has no humour; but this is by no means the case. It is 
true, his men of the town, and his coxcombs, are framed in one 
mould, and all his personages occasionally make repartees ; but 
there is much individual character among them, and his scenes of 
Sir Sampson, Foresight, Ben and Miss Prue, Lady Wishfort and 
Millamont, are full of genuine and exquisite humour. Humour 
was abundant in English comedy till its place was usurped by sen- 
timent. I fear it would not be too severe a censure to assert, that 
that the want of humour is now supplied by quibble, cant, and 
extrayagance. J. A. 





OPTIMISM. 


A curious example of the manner in which ingenious men de. 
lude themselves and run into inconsistencies in their reasonings by 
following pre-conceived systems, appears in a letter from Rous- 
seau to Voltaire. The latter had written a poem on the dreadful 
catastrophe of Lisbon, in which, painting in strong colours the 
horrors of the disaster, and the miseries of mankind in ook 
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he deduces from them an argument (or rather a declamation) 
against the principle of optimism, or all for the best, maintained 
in the philosophy of Leibnitz and the poetry of Pope. Rousseau 
remonstrates with Voltaire on account of this attack on Provi- 
dence, and easily shews that his conclusions are founded on a 
very partial view of the state of things in this world,—that his as- 
sumption of the omnipotence of Deity at the expence of his good- 
ness, is unphilosophical ; and that when he asks why the earth- 
quake did not take place in a desert rather than in a populous 
city, he overlooks the great laws by-which physical effects are go- 
verned in the creation, and which cannot be expected to give Way 
to temporary and local considerations. 

But Rousseau himself, in his eloquent declamations-against ci- 
vilized society, had dwelt in equally strong language upon the 
evils undergone by- men in the actual state in which the greater 
part of the species exist, and had inculcated the idea that happi- 
ness could be found only in a certain savage condition, the 
draught of his own lively imagination. He is obliged, therefore; 
to justify himself from apparent inconsistency by saying, that the 
wretchedness which he painted was the consequence of man’s ewn 
fault, and that he had at the same time taught him how -it  infght 
be avoided, 

But it is evident that the propensities which induce mento asseme 
ble in large bodies, to build towns, to form socialin stitutions, to 
cultivate arts and sciences, and improve to the utmost the intellec- 
tual faculties bestowed upon them, are equally natural, and part 
of the established order of things, with any physical phenomena ; 
and that the evils thence arising present difliculties as great to one 
who undertakes to “ justify the ways of God to man” as earth. 
quakes, tempests, volcanoes, and the like, which are the (proba. 
bly) unavoidable consequences of those operations in Nature that 
maintain the universe in its regular course, ‘The results of men’s 
passigns and other motives of action must have been as much the 
objects of God’s foreknowledge, as those contentions ef the ele. 
ments that occasionally produce devastation in the earth which 
man inhabits; and that such mischiefs proceed from the mistakes 
of his reason or perversions of his will, makes no difference with 
respect to that Being, who created him with erring reason and cor. 
ruptible will. 

The true theory of optimism requires the arguer to take ever 
thing that exists within the reach of human apprehension just as_ 
it is, with allits mixture of apparent good and evil, and to strike 
such a balance as may satisfy the mind that good was the ‘grand 
purpose, and has been the effect, of the exertion of creative power. 

No eyasions must be admitted by imputing faults to subordinate 
‘pgents, who are only what their Creator foresaw that-they soow/d 
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be when he called them into existence. If he foreknew, yet per. 
mitted, that the internal construction of the globe would in future 
time produce an earthquake at the spot where Lisbon stands, he 
also foreknew and permitted the founding of a great city there, 
with all its moral and physical consequences; and it is an idle 
apology of Rousseau’s to say, that if the Portuguese had chosen to 
live scattered like savages, ten thousand of them would not have 
been crushed under the ruins. J. A. 





ANECDOTES FROM THE MEMOIRS OF LA NOUE, NAMED BRAS+DE= 
FER, A DISTINGUISHED LEADER OF THE PROTESTANT PARTY 
IN FRANCE: BY MOSES AMIRAULT. 


Wuen prince Casimir, who had brought a body of troops out of 
Germany to the assistance of the French protestants, nad made a 
junction with the army of the prince of Condé; the viscount de 
Turenne, la Noue, and le Plessis-Mornay, were depnted to give 
Casimir and his ollicers a regale after the German manner. The 
glass circulated freely; and after supper, the three Freuchmen 
retired to rest in the same chamber. According to the custom of 
good calvinists, they were used to pray together befure they went 
to sleep; and on that night, it was the visconnt’s turn to officiate. 
Ile soon, however, found his head so confused that he could not 
go on, and desired la Noue to take his place. La Noue began, 
but had not gone through two sentences, before he also found 
himself obliged to stop; and not being able to recollect his 
thoughts, he turned to le Plessis, and desired him to finish, Le 
Plessis, sensible that he was in no better condition, prudently said, 
“ Gentlemen, let us go to bed, and each pray there for himself, 
and to-morrow we will resume our usual custom.” 

After one of the treaties of religion, the protestants being by 
the articles restored to the liberty of public worship, those of 
Rouen attempted to resume their usual religious exercises. On 
this, the cardinal Bourbon, archbishop of Rouen, accompanied - by 
several counsellors of parliament, went to prevent them. The 
cardinal entered without violence into their church, and mounted 
the pulpit, either to pronounce an interdict against their as- 
sembling, or, as some thought, to give them an exhortation; for 
he was a man of a simple and downright character. The people, 
however, unaccustomed to hear such preachers, all quitied the 
place and left him by himself. It was afterwards jocularly told 
to the king, Henry III. that the cardinal had driven the Hugue- 
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nots from Rouen by the cross and banner; upon which, his Ma- 
jesty, forgetting his dissembled satisfaction with the treaty, hastily 
replied, ‘“¢‘ Would to God they were as easy to be expelled from 
the other towns, were it even by holy water.” 

Generosity and Disinterestedness of la Noue.—La Nove having 
carried to the king of Navarre a troop of a hundred good horse, 
levied and equipped at his own expence, the king expressed great 
obligations to him, and being destitute of money to give him as a 
recompence, proposed to make him a donation of an estate, which 
he possessed in that quarter. In consequence, without acquaint- 
ing him, the king caused an instrument for that purpose to be 
drawn up by his chancellor. The papers being brought to la Noue 
when he rose next morning, he received them with many expres- 
sions of gratitude; but immediately waited on the king, and 
holding the papers in his hand, thus addressed him: * Sire, I 
consider myself as greatly honoured by this testimony of your Ma- 
jesty’s kindness, which I would not refuse, were your affairs in a 
condition to admit of such liberality. When I shall see you, Sire, 
superior to your enemies, and possessed of a revenne proportioned 
to the greatness of your mind and birth, 1 will cordially receive 
your gratuities. At this time, if you were to recompense in the 
same degree all the services done you, your Majesty would be 
ruined.’’ He then very respectfully put the papers into the king’s 
hands, and could not by all his persuasions be induced to take 
them back. 

Several years afterwards, in the war of Henry IV. against the 
League, la Noue having the command of an army, raised for the 
relief of Senlis, then besieged by the enemy, had caused some 
powder and ammunition to be collected to throw into the place. 
As the troops were about to march to attack those of the League, 
the merchants, by whom these articles had teen furnished, made a 
demand of payment or security. Ready money was not to be had, 
and neither the contractors and army agents who had enriched 
themselves by the war, nor the nobles of high rank who were pre- 
sent, chose to come forward to take upon themselves the obliga- 
tion. La Noue, after having in a severe speech chided the back- 
wardness of those, who might have been expected to hazard every 
thing for their king and country, concluded by saying: “ For 
myself, whilst 1 have a drop of blood, and an acre of land, I will 
employ them for the defence of the state of which God has made 
me anative. I will, therefore, be responsible for this ammuni- 
tion, and will make the debt: my own. Let those keep their 
money, who prefer it to their honour.” He then engaged all his 
property to the merchants, even an estate which belonged to his 
second wife, who subscribed to the mortgage ; and there is evi- 
dence, that his grandson was suffered actually to pay the debt. 


La Noue’s 
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- La None’s example appears on a former occasion to have in- 
fused a similar spirit of disinterestedness into his soldiers. Being 
at the head of a body of French anxiliaries to: the insurgents 
against Spanish fyranny in the Low-countries, he received advice, 
that some money-for their payment, which had been long expected, 
was arrived at Menin. Assembling the.men, he informed them of 
the circumstance, aud oftered to lead them by that town, if they 
wished to receive their pay ; but they replied, “ Sir, this is not a 
time to count mouey, but to fight, and to perform actions worthy 
of those who haye learned virtue under your discipline.” 

Beza’s Sentiments on Toleration—In the early part of 
Henry the Third’s reign, when the zealous catholics were form~ 
ing a- league to restrict the favourable terms which had been 
grauted to the protestants by the last pacification, there was 
much difference of opinion among the latter; as to the degree 
in which they should submit to this injustice under their pre- 
sent state of weakness. La Noue, however unwilling to yield, 
seems to have been sensible, as were many others, that some 
accommodation was necessary ; but the ministers were very stre~ 
nuous in resisting any infringement of the privileges respecting 
freedom of worship which had heen granted them. Among the 
rest, the celebrated Theodore Beza wrote a letter tola Noue, from 
Geneva, in which are some remarkable passages. Concerning the 
proposed limitation of protestant worship to particular towns, he 
says, he does not see how in conscience they can consent to con- 
fine the Spirit of God te certain places, and to exclude it from 
towns, which do not die and change like the hearts and houses of 
princes. He is likewise unwilling to consent to an entire am- 
nesty of the cruelties that had been practised upon them, and to 
shut the deor of justice against themselves, when God should 
please to open it; and rather than agree to such conditions, he 
advises them to suffer without resistance. 

Beza goes on to say, that he has been informed, that the catho- 
lics of earn (in the king of Navarre’s domjuion) are very impor- 
tunate for the restitution of their public worship. ‘ But (says he) 
I beg of you well to consider, that there is a great difference 
between tolerating idolatry for a time, till we have leisure to 
make it known, and the re-establishment of it after it has been 
jawfully abolished; which I think cannot be done without horribly 
offending the Lord, the consequence of which cannot but be 
jamentable.” 

Such were this reformer’s sentiments on toleration, declared in 
the very letter in which he complains of the persecution of his 
own sect! In fact, no religious party at that time seems to have 
had any just notions of the right of private judgment in matters 
of religion; and the sole ground they went upon was, “ our faith 
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is the true one, and that of our adversaries is false and damnable, 
and ought to be abolished’’—a principle that manifestly gives the 
justest cause to the system already established, since its supporters 
are the defenders of institutions sanctioned by antiquity and num- 
bers; whereas the others are assailants and innovators, 





INQUIRIES RESPECTING JACK KETCH, AND THE OLDEST MAN 
ALIVE, 


Mr. Rertector, 


Tue sadly amusing history of your correspondent Pensilis, 
leads me to hope for some particulars from. him on a subject, 
which has long baffled all my researches and enquiries. It relates 
to no. less a personage, than to that public, yet obscure character, 
Jack Ketch. 1 had long despaired of gaining any aceurate in- 
formation, respecting the vie priveé of this illustrious person, till 
reading your last number, hic est quem quero, said i:. this is the 
man to give me the information I want. May I then, without 
inflicting a new wound on the too delicate feelings of your core 
respondent, put the following questions to him? And first, who 
and what is Jack Ketch? Whence is the name derived, and 
what is the true orthography of the word? Is Ketch a title of 
office, derived from some foreign language, and significant of the- 
duties attached to it; is it the name of the present. occupier of 
the office, or is it the appellative of the founder of that dynasty, 
and transmitted to his pusterity like the title of Dolly’s beef-steak 
house, &c. Of what species are the Ketches? Are they avroxGovs, 
born from the earth, aud without natural descent: does the 
reigning Ketch rise like a pheenix from the ashes of the Ketch 
defunct ; or do they follow the common laws of nature, as to 
their entrance into this stage of existence? Again, is there any 
truth ia the report of a Keich having come into the world with a 
gibbet in ene hand, and an axe in the other; or does Pensilis con- 
sider this, as a mere improvement on the story of the learned 
divine, who came into the world in the full costume of a doctor 
of divinity ; a dress, which some commentators, alluding to the 
trencher cap, sensibly think, must have much incommoded his 
mother? Is the present Ketch married, and did your cox- 
respondent ever see him in his tender moments? Who.is Mrs. 
Ketch, and what is her coferie? What appear to be the natural 
propensities of the Kefchide, or the Masters and Misses Ketch ; 

with remarks upon their pathological and physiological feelings. 

Quere, have they any speculative notions respecting the sublime 
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and beautiful ?—Supposing the race of the Ketches to be extinét, 
what cross does Pensilis think necessary to re-produce the breed? 
I have a very pretty knack myself at guessing what mixtures of 
different bloods will generate the ordinary professions of life ; asa 
judge, an alderman, a bishop, &c. &c. but shall be happy to defer 
to his superior knowledge in this particular experiment of the art. 
Your correspondent, no doubt, is aware, how many generations it 
will frequently take a family, who value themselves upon their 
exterior, to wear out any little deformity ; as for instance, a snub 
nose, or a long chin. I could mention one noble family, whom 
it has cost a dozen intermarriages with the yeomanry, to intro- 
duce a stouter pair of legs among them ; and another, which has 
been obliged to go through a course of milk-maids, to throw a 
little colour into their cheeks. Has your correspondent ever con- 
sidered in what term of years a spirit of Ketchicism may be 
introduced into a family ; and conversely, in how many genera~ 
tions the milk of human kindness may be instilled into, what 
Burke would call, a pure, unsophisticated, dephlegmated, defe- 
cated Ketch? In which light does Pensilis imagine, that the 
emphatic term, O a»%pwxos, of the ancients, is to be viewed, as a 
mark of infamy, or a title par excellence? I should further wish 
to know, what constitutes a finished Ketch. But this, I suppose, 
like complete excellence in all other professions, consists in those 
happy graces, which lie beyond the reach of art, and are attained 
by instinct alone—a titilating mode of untying the cravat—a 
degagé manner of putting on the last night-cap—a janty style of 
jerking the legs; an air, a tone—but I shall get into the language 
of the mystics. It should appear from an anecdote told of the 
late George Selwyn, of facetious memory, that the former Ketches 
used te travel for improvement in their profession. The anecdote 
may be new to some of your readers, and is as follows.—It is well 
known, that this famous wit had a peculiar fancy for attending 
executions. Being at Paris, and wishing to see a noted criminal 
disposed of, he pressed so near to the executioner, and appeared 
so intent upon the proceedings, that the man, taking him for a 
brother of the trade, who had come over to Jearn the last Parisian 
cut, politely offered him the axe. ‘“ Favour me, Monsieur,” said 
the Parisian. ‘ Excuse me, Monsieur,” replied the wit; “ you are 
very polite; but I am only an amateur, not a practitioner.” —Do 
the present Ketches continue this practice, or is a man thought 
capable of officiating, without making the grand tour? I have 
many more interrogatories to put to your correspondent; but 
shall content myself at present with the foregoing. Your friend, 
I shall only add, knows what it is to be in a state of suspence, 
and will, no doubt, be happy to relieve me from a condition so 
little enviable. 


P.S, There 
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P.S. There is another obscure person, respecting whom, it is 
probable that I may trouble you at some future period. He 
goes by the name of “ the oldest Man alive.” His acquaintance 
appears to be chiefly among journalists and the minor historians: 
yet he seems to be a person of no small consequence, for though 
other great men are content to be announced by a beat of drums, 
or a flourish of trumpets ; yet the person above mentioned, seldom 
cendescends, I observe, to make his entrée under a ‘storm, or a 
violent gale of wind at the least. What appears to me very 
remarkable, is, that he seems to be thought equally respectable 
for what he does not, as for what he does remember ; a negative 
kind of distinction, which, I thought, belonged to those geome. 
trical problems only, which are content to, have their merits 
proved ex absurdo. 1 apprehend he has very iittle taste for 
literature or politics: for 1 am confident, that old as he may be, 
he mever saw a more consummate general than my Lord Wel- 
lington, nor a more promising genius than my friend Mr, Camp. 
bell; yet I do not recollect, that he ever came forward to stake 
his non-portion of memory, which seems to be his most valuable. 
gift, in these two particuiar points. , With a forbearance equally 
criminal, he has never formally adverted to the insufierable vanity. 
and egotism ;of the illustrious general Baron de Gerawh,, to the 
late patriotic assertions of the Morning Chronicle respecting our 
seamen, or to the wonderful change which took place in the sen- 
timents of Mr, Ponsonby and others respecting the Duke of 
York; parallels to which, he will, I am sure, in vain-seek.to find 

“among the recollection of his earliest days, however remote those 
days may be. Nothing would be easier than. to put a hundred 
such instances of omission to him. Has he even deposed in terms 
sufficiently glowing .to the late attack upon the Little Belt: a 
transaction, suiflicient to make his old blood boil within him. 
Upon the whole, the character of this “ oldest Man alive,” appears 
far from being an amiable one. He seems to have a great propen- 
sity for a storm, and to take a lively satisfaction in a hard frost; 
and though it must be confessed, to his honour, that he came for- 
ward to testify in favour of the abundant harvest, in the year 
when that very wise prophet Cobbett had foreboded a famine, yet 
generally speaking, tempest and murder seem to suit his gloomy 
soul, and the aged monster appears to lie perdue, till some dis- 
tressing phoxnomena of nature occur, when with a mysterious 
ubiquity, this epicure in miseries is sure to be present and announce 
the fatal tidings. By the bye, how does he come by this power 
of omnipresence? Ilas he no fixed abode or habitation? Is 
there no chance that he will take to his bed and be still ; or does 
he, like the Llama, enjoy a state of perpetual regeneration? For 
wy part, I am not without my suspicions, that he is the wander- 
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ing Jew; but my thoughts, like those of Lord King ‘on bank 

notes, are at present very hasty and ill-digested ; and therefore, [ 

shall act more wisely than his lordship by keeping them to myself. 
M. 





‘THE PATRIOT’S ALMANACK. 


Ara time, Sir, when periodical publications seem almost totally: 
to engross the attention of this thinking nation, it is wonderful 
that there has not appeared among us a National and Political 
Almanack, such an one, [ mean, as no patriot or statesman should’ 
be without. The idea of such a work occurred to the writer in 
the beginning of the year 1809, and early in the ensuing May, he 
sent a private letter upon the subject to an eminent bookseller in 
the city, who approved of the design, but thought it would be 
advisable to place in the title-page the name of some literary gen. 
tleman of eniinence. Such a name was not then to be obtained, 
and the design failed. But surely, Sir, if such a work would not 
stand ot: its own merits, it should not be published at all; and [ 
send you the following sketch, in hopes, that through your publi. 
cation, the desired‘ object may be yet attained. 


Idea of a Political or Patriotic Almanack. 


An almanack is usually divided into two distinct parts :—the 
calendar and supplement. To the various dates of the calendar, 
besides the usual allotment of saints days, holidays, and birthdays, 
I would add those great political events, which form a certain 
era in our history; such, for instance, as the passing of magna 
charta, pétition of right, habeas corpus, bill of rights, &c. &c. 
Nor would I omit to mention the fate of great and eminent men—. 
as Russell, Sidney and others, of whom numerous examples 
would be supplied from the state trials. Junius, Hardy, and 
Horne Tooke, would, of course, not be forgot. ‘Tumults, riots, 
insurrections, revolutions, &c. might also find a place ; but I shall 
not enlarge upon this part of my subject, as I wish to draw the 
attention of your readers principally to the supplement ; aud herein 
should stand prominent 

1. A Manvac or Lyiperty, or a MASTERLY SKETCH OF THE 
Brartist Constitution, substantiated by extracts from the best. 
constitutional laws; resolutions of both houses of lords and com- 

mons ; 
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mons ; and decisions of the most constitutional and upright judges 
and statesmen. 


2. An alphadetical list of pensioners and placemen, with their 
various merits and demerits. 

3. The national debt and taxes ;—with observations upon the 
increase of the poor, and various ae of finance and _ political 
economy, 


4. A good chronology, embracing every political event of im. 
portance. 

5. A register of the successive administrations of this country, 
and the contemporary leading ministers of France, Holland, and 
ether countries. 

6. Some account of elections, meetings of the people, ad. 
dresses, speeches of eminent popular characters, &c. 

7. Various infringements of our laws or constitution—such as 
suspensions of the habeas corpus: acts of indemnity, &c.; here 
might be mentioned, arbitrary fines, severe punishments, and even 
some acts of parliament, as the mutiny, riotacts, 6 Anme, &c. &c. 

8. Last, though not least, some account of the boroughs, with 
the proprietors, and number of voters. 

These topics, and many others of a similar kind, which any 
patriotic mind would easily suggest, and of which the -passing 
years are pregnant with examples, would supply more than ample 
materials for an almanack; and I am firmly persuaded, that the 
labour of the compiler would theet with its due reward: if, indeed, 
there should be any doubt upon this subject, that doubt may be 
resolved by this single reflection, that a small volume, cohtaining 
an unarranged list of pensioners and placemen only, has already 
gone through several editions; and surely, when there is added 
the apparent utility, and, I hed almost said, demand for such a 
work as the one above described, -aiiy further argument’ is use. 
jess. If such, Sir, be your opinion, I trust you will have no 
objection to give publicity to the thoughts of a 


Pourrician. 
London, 25th April, 1811. 


LINES 
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LINES ON HEARING CERTAIN PROTESTATIONS MADE BY SIR 
C. P. M.D. 
A Parody on Horace’s Ove, Ulla si juris, &c. 








If, dearest doctor, when you swore, 

You look’d less graceful than before; 

If all your protests could efface 

The splendors of that Sunday face; 

Make your dear feet to right lines swerve, 
And bend them from that gentle curve ; 

I then might fancy Jove, ere long, 

Would deign to visit that perfidious tongue. 


But you no sooner heav’n defy, 

fh Than, gainer by your perjury, 

\ Your solemn suit of pompadonr 

ti) Betrays a gloss unknown before ; 

if Your clouded cane and solitaire 

Assume a gayer, jantier air ; 

And your bag wig with pomp unfurls 

"F A larger flow of tie, and thicker groves of curls, 


! Your tongue with sacred safety plies 

ty ‘Love’s whole artillery of lies ; 

* As Pm a knight—upon my sword— 

I vow and swear,—’twas never heard ; 
That ought I meant, but what was civil, 

\j Fore gad—’ pon honor—whew—the devil :” 
Such fibs the ready Graces shrieve, 

H And easy Venus laughs within her sleeve. 


*Tis this points out to fathers sage 

The gay Lothario of his age: 

Hence, mothers learn with stricter care 
To guard the pride of daughters fair : 
Hence, as he views those roving eyes, 
The husband thinks his honor dies ; 

(4 A spurious race around him sees, 

1 And dandles fancied doctors on his knees. 


M. 
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ON THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY, OXFORD. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE REFLECTOR. 


6 On the visitation days in the afternoon, in the Natural Philosophy 
Schools of the University of Oxford, there is a Speech delivered by @ 
Mewher of Christ Church College, in praise of Sir Thomas Bodley, the 
founder * of the Public Library.’ ” 


Tuts extract is made from An Account of the Origin of the 
Bodleian Library, and it is made merely for an opportunity of 
prefacing the following short narrative with a few observations by 
the shrewd author of the Fable of the Bees. 

Out of four crowded pages of sarcasm and abuse on the 
founder ef a public library at Oxford, Mandeville proceeds as 
follows :-—~- 


“ The British Esculapius was undeniably a man of sense, and 
if he had been influenced by charity, a public spirit, or the love 
of learning, and had aimed at the good of mankind in general, 
or that of his own profession in particular, and acted from any 
of these principles, he could never have made such a will; be. 
cause so mach wealth might have been better managed, and a man 
of much less capacity would have found out several better ways 
of laying out the money. But, if we consider that he was un. 
deniably a man of vast pride, as he was a man of sense, and 
give ourselves leave only to surmise, that this extraordinary gift 
might have proceeded from such a motive, we shall presently dis. 
cover the excellency of his parts, and his consummate knowledge 
of the world; for if a man would render himself immortal, be 
ever praised and deified after his death, and have all the acknow. 
jedgments, the honours, and compliments paid to his memory, 
that vain-glory herself could wish for, I don’t think it in human 
skill to invent a more effectual method.” 


So much and a great deal more Mr. Mandeville on the founder 
of a public library at Oxford, though he had not in view Sir 
Thomas Bodley, 

This is not the place to make minute investigations,--to inquire 
over-nicely into motives,—nor yet to sift the principles of Mr, 
Mandeville. None can doubt the utility of a public library, 
and few will question the ingenvity of Mr. Mandeville, Two 
reflections shall suffice: one is, that the value of a treasure like 
the Bodleian, or even the Radcliffe, library, cannot be aflected 
by any supposed motives in a donor: the other, that the case of 
benefaetions devised at death (and to spch cases Mr, Mandeville’s 
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observations were principally applied) does not exactly apply to 
the case of Sir Thomas Bodley; for the plan of the library was 
formed, the funds for its establishment were raised, and the rules 
for its regulation drawn up, during the lifetime of the founder.— 
After these previous hints and reflections, we proceed to give a 
short account of the origin of this inestimable deposit of ancient 
aud modern literature. 

Previously to the creation of public libraries, the religious 
houses and hostels contained within them a few manuscripts, such 
as evangélisteries and mass books, writings of Augustine and a 
few more of the fathers, with Latin translations of Aristotle and 
some of the Latin classics, but with no Greek. ‘The first public 
library at Oxford composed of similar materials, was established 
about.the year 1295, of which the founder was Richard Anger- 
ville, alias de Bury, Lord Treasurer of England and Bishop of 
Durham ; for in those days the clergy held the highest civil and 
ecclesiastical offices at the same time. 

In the yéar 1320, Cobham, Bishop of Worcester, founded an. 
other library, which was considerably augmented by Henry IV., 
and his nobles. :This, also, would necessarily partake of the 
narrowness of the times. It, therefore, remained for another 
person to enlarge it in more auspicious days. This person was 
‘Homphrey, Duke of Gloucester; for he it was who about the 
year 1439 formed the plan of a new library at Oxford, which he 
furnished with MSS, procured at great expense from foreign coun- 
‘tries. ‘The books, composing the old library, were also conveyed 
to this. And thus Duke Humphrey obtained the honour of being 
considered the founder of this new library. 

it would not, perhaps, be difficult to ascertain the extent of 
this library, nor of the .old library at Cambridge, the names, at 
least, of the books, being probably preserved in the archives of 
the Universities. But this would be unnecessary, it being sup- 
posed, that none of the books in the present libraries appertained 
to the old. As to Duke Humphrey’s, comprehending, also, the 
Bishop of Durham’s, in no less a space than eighty years after its 
establishment, it was completely destroyed, nor was the sad con- 
solation left of being able to say of it, 


_Urbs antiqua ruit, multos dominata per annos., 
Virc. 4n, Lib. IT, 


Suffice it to have said thus much concerning the old library. 


It then remained for Sir Thomas Bodley to repair the ruins of 
the old house, or rather to begin the: building anew ; for though 
the old structure remained, it was enlarged and very considerably 
improyed by this new benefactor. He not only contributed 
largely himself, both in books and money, but procured large 
donatious 
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donations from.others. Purchasés were made from all parts, of 
the continent. Many private gentlemen brought frém their own 
libraries some of their most valuable books to enrich that of their 
Alma Mater. Religious houses, not long since abolished, had 
been previously ransacked ; and some colleges were drained of 
their choicest literary Stores, to replenish the public reservoir, 
Such was the glory of this grand receptacle of ancient and mo. 
dern literature, to which the name of Sir Thomas Bodley now 
stands,—a name to which Alma Mater pays her yearly tribute of 
gratitude and praise, and will probably continue to pay it as long 
as her present laws and constitutions exist. 

Thus much, and indeed more, was done during the lifetime of 
Sir Thomas Bodley ; but his attentions were not bounded by the 
grave; he left an estate at his decease to the fabric, in order to 
purchase books, and to pay salaries to officers: He, too, as the 
founder, was allowed to draw up those rules and regulations 
which still operate on this library ; for having been confirmed by 
convocation, they obtained the authority and name of statutes. 

Sir Thomas Bodley begun his labours 1597, and died in 1612. 
His Letters to Dr. James, the first librarian of the Bodleian, 
though somewhat dull, are interesting, as shewing the progress of 
the founder in forming the library ; and the rules drawn up fot 
its regulation, though not without defects, are in several instances 
a model for ether public libraries. 

This library, as it will be supposed, has obtained numerous 
other benefactors besides the original founder; and, perhaps, 
it now contains four times the number of books that it did during 
the lifetime of Sir Thomas Bodley. 

Ay Onserver. 





4 PAIR OF PORTRAITS, 


Mr. Rertecror, 

As you profess an intention of dedicating a portion of your work 
to short miscellaneous articles, the following pair of portraits is 
heartily at your service, if you think them worthy of insertion. 
I send them as they stand hastily sketched in my travelling com, 
mon-place book: for nobody, as you know, travels at present 
without the hopes of meeting some adventure at the inn, or lay. 
ing the landlord or chambermaid under contribution for a cha. 
racteristic trait. Should these specimens catch the eye of any 
fashionable tourist who may be in want of such an article, I shall 
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be happy to deal with him in the large or by the piece, having a 
considerable assortmcat by me. 
Castle Angus. 

The landlord is dressed in a light coat and black straw hat. 
He wears white cotton stockings, and small clothes and gaiters of 
the same; the gaiters reaching exactly half way up the leg. He 
occasionally dusts his shoes with a silk handkerchief, which he af. 
terwards carefully folds up before he puts it in his pocket. When 
he steps to the door to see how the night wears, he always puts on 
his hat, He finishes every sentence by calling you Szr, in such 
a manner and accent, that if he finds you afterwards to be a per. 
son of less consequence than he at first imagined, it is a tithe of 
civil condescension ; whereas, if your real distinction is greater 
than your appearance, it is a suflicient shelter for not having been 
deficient in respect. It further prevents all posterior acts of at, 
tention in consequence of such acquired knowledge from wearing 
an air of servility: for ‘‘ mine host” rents a farm in the neigh. 
bourhood, and therefore neither uses nor receives the uusal free. 
dom of intercourse between landlord and guest. He gives his 
family a high opinion of his knowledge, by mysteriously conning 
ever the papers on the Income and Assessed ‘Taxes, Schedules 
and B being to his wife and daughters as Hebrew Greek. He 
imposes upon his servants by affecting a little hesitation in ad. 
mitting their calculations, and then quickly allowing their rectifi, 
cation: this, he thinks, gives them an idea of his minute acquaint. 
ance with all the economy of the house. He sits in a particular 
corner of the room, in his own sacred arm-chair, and there being 
a cupboard in the same corner of the room, to which it is neces. 
sary that his wife and daughter should have occasional access, he 
rises from his chair upon such interruptions, at first with an air 
of dignified resignation, but if too much delay takes place, he 
seems to expostulate with fortune, that a man of his character and 
dignified deportment in life is to be exposed to such petty vexa. 
tions.—Ex uno disce omnia.—He has been to Bath, riding his 
own poney, by easy stages, for the benefit of his health,—his 
complaint, a slight fit of the gout; his wife, however, thinks it 
was the rheumatism, not but what it might have been the effects 
of a cold, which he caught in drawing off some wine; though 
the apothecary thought it might be an attack of bile, something 
of an influenza or epidemic disorder, or probably a nervous com. 
piaint, and that a little relaxation from the fatigues of business 
was necessary. : 

August.—N. B. To day, there being a slight change in the 
weather, the landlord’s cotton stockings are changed for woollen, 
and he eautions his daughter not to leave the door a-jar. 


New 
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New Forest. 

I am residing at present with one of those comfortable old la. 
dies who, after living a certain number of years with a great fa- 
mily, marries the gardener or the cook, and upon his death, lets 
out her house in lodgings. Any young man who is not of a close, 
reserved disposition, is sure to be a great favourite with a lady of 
this cast; and as, in addition to the above recommentiations, [ 
have entered into a treaty of peace with her cat, and am upon 
terms of sworn friendship with her spaniel, her partiality for me 
knows no bounds. I ama sufferer by this, in one respect ; for 
the old lady will cram me with her nice things, of which she al- 
ways has a store in the house. If I ask for a crust of bread be. 
fore dinner, she produces some plumb cake; and if [ want @ 
glass of water, she recommends her ginger wine as an excellent 
stomachic, and all this with so much kindness and earnestness, 
that thongh such dainties before dinner do not suit the economy 
of my stomach, [ connot for the life of me offend her by a re. 
fusal.—My books are not yet arrived, but I can give a pretty 
good guess of what I shall meet with in my landlady’s library. 
There will be-the Pilgrim’s Progress, an odd volume of the 
Spectator, probably one of Fielding’s novels, Tuplin’s Furriery, 
Harvey's Meditutions, and the Complete Gardiner, which belonged 
to her late husband; when these are finished, i must be content 
to regale myself with the Whole Duty of Man, doubled down 
where the old lady left off last Good Friday, and the Army and 
Navy Lists.—The following trait pleased me :—Walking out yes, 
terday, I met a-fresh.looking man, whom I engaged to come and 
clean my boots every morning. Upon my return, [ told my 
landlady what I had done. Lord, Sir, said she, with a most sig. 
nificant countenance, I fear you must not employ him. Seeing 
that she wished to be pressed, and anxious to know what article 
of the decalogue the man had broken, so that he might net be 
employed in cleaning those necessary articles of my dress, I asked 
what evil he had done. Why, said she, with an air of great se- 
crecy, it is not siz months ago since all his family and he had the 
itch; but, cantinued she, in a whisper, be sure, Sir, and don’t men 
tion that [ ever said such a thing.— The old lady’s sphere of action 
is at presenta little confined. Preparation for meals, a due adjust. 
ment of provisions for her cat and dog, and administering to the 
wants of her only pig, form the principal occupation of the day, 
—while a sober whist party, where all the news of the village is 
discussed, concludes the evening. When her gout permits, the 
old lady attends the church; and woe be to the luckless maiden 
who betrays any undue finery or adjustment of person on these 
oceasions, She can espy seduction in the new turn ef a cap, and 
prophecy ruin from an undue proportion of ribbous. Her grandest 
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employment, however, is to assist on great occasions at the House, 
as she emphatically styles the scene of her former labours. For 
this due preparation is made, and a double suit of clothes is laid 
by her bedside the preceding evening, that her dress may be re. 
gulated by the nicest state of the barometer. In her more active 
days, she had had the honour of providing for the entertainment 
of the Royal Family, when on a visit to her mistress. As every 
body, Goldsmith observes, is fond, however mean himself, of 
hearing anecdotes of great persons, the following dialogue, by 
which I drew from her an account of this interesting epoch of her 
life, may not be unacceptable :— 

A. But what pleasure can our company be to you, who have 
been accustomed to entertain royalty ? 

B, La—Sir—(with a smile in which vanity, gratitude, and a 
desire to be further questioned were the principal ingredients.) 

A. You must disdain us plebeians as mere stop-gaps in life 2 

B. O no—Sir. 

A, But come, pray give us some account? Did not you feel 
some little palpitation at the first mention of the business ? 

B. Why | must say that I did not sleep very well for the first 
week or so. There was I giving such orders—Betty do dust these 
rooms better; John don’t burn the rolls so much; how do you 
think his Majesty, who has been accustomed to so much better 
things, will be able to abide them. I am sure I don’t know what 
our vicar thought of me; for for two Sundays I never set foot in 
the church ; I was so busy. 

A, Well, and did you see his Majesty at last ? 

B. See him? Aye, and speak to him too. 

A, The devil you did? 

B. I wanted to touch him; but there were the officers always 
about him; so I thought I had better not venture. 

A. And what did his Majesty say to you? 

B. Why, Sir, you must know I was down in my room making 
the dough for the rolls; very busy, but little thinking what was 
coming. Suddenly open flies the door and in comes his Majesty. 
Lord, Sir, there was 1, and the plague was that I had on my 
darned apron. If I had but had the Holland one, which I bought 
—but I dare say his Majesty is so accustomed to see fine things 
that he would not have thought much of it. Well, Sir, as I was 
saying, I was kneading the dough: Ah my good woman, says he, 
what are you about there, eh? making rolls, eh? making rolls 
for us, eh? Yes, Sire, says L, dropping a curtesy, as it might 
be, so. 

A, Sire? 

B. Yes, Sire! that was what the pages and the great dukes 
ealled him. 


A. Well, 
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A, Well, and what did his Majesty say next. 

B. Ah, says he, my good woman, you’ll be very glad when 
we are gone; we’re sad troublesome.people, sad troublesome 
people. 

A. And what answer did you make to that ? 

B. No, Sir, that I am sure you cannot be. 

A. And wernt you very much frightened? _ 

B. Not very much: Lord bless you, [ had seen him once before. 

A, The devil you had, and where was that? 

B. Why in London, at the playhouse: and Lord, who do you 
think was there that night too? 

A. Upon my soul, I don’t know. 

B. Why, Mr. Bott. 

A. Who the devil is Mr. Bott? 

B. What! don’t you. know Mr. Bott? Why the great oilman 
in Ludgate-hill. 

A. Upon my soul I have not the honour of his acquaintance. 

B. I thought the King looked very hard at Mr. Bott: but pro. 
bably he might not know him too. 

A, Well, and with the King I suppose you saw his great mi. 
nister, Mr. P—; upon my word, I envy you the sight of such a 
man as that. 

B. Lord, Sir, he was an aukward, ungain thing. No, Sir, the 
thing was to see the King in all his glory. I shall never forget 
one day, when he went out to breakfast. Never was there a 
lovelier day ; and there were all the great lords prancing on their 
horses, and the colonels, and captains, and them sort of things ; 
and then there were the trumpeters, and the bugle-horns, and the 
postillions, and 

A. And the King himself, I suppose, made his appearance with 
a golden crown upon his head, diamond buckles in his shoes, and 
a purple robe floating below his heels, 

B. Lord love you: not he: he had on a shabby blue coat, 
with a great hole in it; and then he led the Queen along, and he 
kissed her hand. Oh, thinks I to myself, there’s fine pomp and 
ceremony among you; and there they set off, the sun shining, 
the music playing, the flags waving—Lord, Sir, ié was like being 
in heaven. 

A, Well, but didn’t you get any thing for your trouble ?— 
Didn’t his Majesty tip-———— 

B. O Lord, yes: how much do you think? ten guineas in apurse. 

A. The devil he did? and who brought it? 

B. Why, one of the pages. 

A. And what did you say to his Majesty ? 

B. Say ? Why, I said God bless his Majesty, and so I say still. 

M 
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THE BALLOON. 


Tue wiry ship at anchor rides ; 

Proudly she heaves her painted sides 
Impatient of delay ; 

And now her silken form expands, 

She springs aloft, she bursts her bands, 
She floats upon her way. 


How swift! for now I see her sail 
High mounted on the viewless gale, 
And speeding up the sky ; 


And now a speck in ether tost, 


A moment seen, a moment lost, 
She cheats my dazzled eye. 


Bright wonder! thee no flapping wing, 

No labouring oar, no bounding spring, 
Urged on thy fleet career: 

By native buoyancy impelled, 

Thy easy flight was smoothly held 
Along the silent sphere, 


No curling mist at close of light, 
No meteor on the breast of night, 
No cloud at breezy dawn, 
No leaf adown the summer tide 
More effortless is seen to glide, 
Or shadow o’er the lawn. 


Yet thee, e’en thee, the destined hour 

Shall summon from thy airy tower 
Rapid in prone descent ; 

Methinks I see thee earthward borne 

With flaccid sides that dreop forlorn, 
The breath ethereal spent. 


Thus daring Fancy’s pens sublime, 


Thus Love’s bright wings are clipped by Time ; 


Thus Hope, her soul elate 
Fxhales amid this grosser air ; 
Thus lightest hearts are bowed by Care 
And Genius yields to Fate ! 
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Arr. .—On the Favourites of Princess 


Aw uncourtly saying is recorded of the loyal Mr. Burke, that 
“ kings are naturally fond of low company.” Besides the au- 
thority derived to this maxim from the experience of so sagacious 
an observer, it appears to be confirmed by numerous facts in the 
history of royal favouritism. Court memoirs of all ages and 
nations are filled with examples of persons, either low by birth, 
or low in character and acquirements, who have been able to ins 
gratiate themselves with the most potent sovereigns, and even 
with some whose personal qualities were not unworthy of their 
exalted stations. 

It is not difficult to assign a reason for this circumstance. The 
condition of royalty has been raised so high by the mechanism of 
society, that scarcely any point of intercommunity is left: between 
it and that of a subject of any degree whatsoever, so that all dis- 
tinctions from birth, title, or merit, are levelled before it. In the 
choice, therefore, which a prince makes of his company, it is a 
matter of indifference from what class of his subjects they are 
taken; he is equally to all in the light of a master, and the 


liberties to which they may be admitted in conversation are to all 


alike matter of favour and condescension, not of claim. His 
notice alone is sufficient to confer honour where it did not before 
exist, and bestow a gilding on meanness and _ insignificance, 
“ Who is that dishonourable knight!” says Celia to the Clown 
in As you like it. ‘ One that old Frederick your father loves,” 
“* My father’s love is enough to honour him,” says she. Louis 
XIV. that,consummate actor of royalty, never for a moment laid 
aside le maitre among his courtiers, though the greatest persons 
in his kingdom ; and when he threw his cane out of window that 
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he might not be tempted to lay it upon the shoulders of the 
Duke de Lauzun, who had upbraided him like aman with a breach 
of his word, he certainly thought himself as little obliged to use 
eeremony with a nobleman, as with one of his valets. 

But although this is the true etiquette of Majesty, yet royal 
personages, through youth, natural bashfulness, or even an in- 
voluntary sense of respect for greatness not of their own creation, 
are apt to feel a kind of restraint in the presence of men elevated 
above the mass of their subjects by high Birth or extraordinary 
qualities; nor can the possessors of these advantages always bring 
themselves to forget their relative consequence, and submit to all 
the servility of the courtly crowd... It is related of Clermont 
Tonnere, bishop of Noyon, a thorough-bred courtier, but yet the 
proudest man in France of his genealogy, that when Louis XIV. 
one day expressed to him his surprise that so few names of his 
family were to be found in the lists of officers of the crown, he 
replied, “ It is, Sire, because my ancestors were too great to be 
the servants of yours.” After such a speech it is probable that 
even Louis le Grand would not’ find himself perfectly at his 
ease ina ¢ete-a-tete with the bishop; for pride is: always in some 
degree awed and bafiled: by a kindred pride. Kings, therefore, 
although they may command the: submission and services of the. 
greatest in their dominions, will generally be better pleased with 
receiving them without such an-effort. They chuse to have:about’ 
them, and to distinguish by their favour, persons who have no 
natural claims to preference ; and they justly expect to find those: 
most obsequious to their will, who without that: will would have 
been nothing. 

The two distinctions among mer that kings cannot make or un- 
make, and'which therefore arrugateakind of independence offensive 
to monarchiea! superiority, are high birth, and great abilities: these 
are therefore qualities which will seldom be met with in favourites ;' 
their owners are not of the true spaniel: breed, nor readily admit 
of that careless familiarity: which is: both the cause and the effect’ 
of contemptfor it is to be observed, that a degree of contempt 
iy not at all incompatible with favouritism: Exalted virtue might 


be mentioned asa third quality even more conducive to the dignity 


of independence than the other two, and therefore léss adapted to 
the post of favourite; but it will never be-among the competitors 
for such a-post. Hnowledge:and talents are particularly apt to 
excite the jealousy of princes, because’ their defects of’ education, 
and the mode of life to which they are condémned, usually. léav« 
img them profoundly ignorant, they cannot avoid being under 
some“apprehensions of displaying their ignorance before those from 
whom it cannot be concealed, and in whose estimation they must 
be lessened by it. A mere mam of rank and’ title may be as 
. uninformed 
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tininformed as themselves, ‘arid bed-chamber lords are seldom fore 
midable eritics; but to hold a conversation with persons eminent 
for science or literature is both an exertion anda hazard. Though 
many sovereigns have affected the ‘patronage of letters, very few 
of them, I believe, have chosen favourites from the learned tribes 
James 14, who really possessed no inconsiderable share of eradi- 
tion, subhas it was, took for his peculiar favourite one of the 
most empty’ andignorant youths about his court, and indulged the 
pride of superiority by acting at once as his king and his school 
master, Henry VIEI., atso # scholar, though he gave all hid 
political confidence to Wolsey, and studied polemics with More, 
yet chose for his friend and the companion of his private hours 
Charles Brandon, who was distinguished only by a good person, 
and dexterity in chivalrous exercises. Kings have sometimes been 
desirous of information and have had the discernment to resort to 
the proper sources whence it was to be obtained ; but the persons 
preferred to the task of answering royal questions have been 
limited to that office, and when the allotted hour was spent, have 
been dismissed to make way for the mistress or favourite. 

The favourites of princes (as, indeed, of all other persons who 
are able to keep favourites), will in general be those who aré 
best qualified to minister to their pleasures; and by studying 
their leading propensities it is not difficult to foretell what kind of 
men are most likely to obtain an influence over them. Is the 
sovereign one of a light and trifling mind, mean in his tastes, and 
averse to application? he will chuse for his favourite the master 
of some trivial accomplishments which may amuse his indotence, 
and keep off that ennwi which is ever ready to seize one who has 
exhausted all common gratifications, and has no turn for serious 
business. Louis XITI., whose own greatest acquisitions at the 
age of seventeen were beating a drum and blowing a trumpet, 
was capfivated with the address of Luynes in training butcher- 
birds to hawk at sparrows, and raised him to the highest offices of 
state, To his feeble and melancholic character, a favourite’ who 
could entertain him was so necessary, that Cardinal Richelieu, 
who was really king in every important exertion of power, found 
it necessary to supply him with a minion of his own choice, though 
at the hazard of being undermined by him. The individual vices 
and follies of the Roman emperors may be traced in the descrip. 
tion of men whom they honoured with their especial favour. Thus, 
Nere,; who was afi eminent dramatic amateur, made his chief 
intimate of a famous pantowimical actor: and Commodus, whose 
passion was the amphitheatre, was happy only in the company of 
gladators and athletes. Whatever additional qualities the favour- 
ites of profligate princes possessed, they were sure, however, to 
be equal to their masters in profligacy; for vice can never be at 
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ease in the society. of virtue. . And: hence arises the principat 
mischief of favouritism, As it must always be probable that one 
born to royalty willearly. be initiated into licentious pleasures, 
the ministers, of these pleasures, who are readily to be found 
among the retainers of a court, will enjoy the first opportunity of 
obtaining his favour, and contracting that familiarity with him 
which is rendered peculiarly intimate by participating in disgrace. 
fyl secrets. And thus an ascendancy will be acquired, which, if 
the character of the prince be feeble and pliable, may never be 
shaken off; especially if such a confidant possesses the convivial 
qualities which give a zest to sensual gratifications. As the objects 
of a favouritism founded upon this base. must be radically mean 
and yicious in their principles, their company may communicate 
an indelible taint to the mind of the future sovereign, and blight 
the buds of all honourable and dignified sentiments. It was not 
all the discipline of adversity, nor the obligations of gratitude to 
faithful servants and to a whole loyal nation, that ceuld recover 
the depraved mind of Charles II. from his attachment to panders 
and buffoons, or inspire him with a single permanent feeling of the 
honour of a man or the duty of a sovereign. What, indeed, can 
be expected from one who has habituated himself to the society of 
persons whose influence over him must ever depend upon fostering 
his vicious propeusities, and alienating him from every serious and 
laudable pursuit? We often see the effects of such a training in 
private life, and they must be still more prejudicial in a station 
which. has no superior. 

The degree of external splendour to which favourites have 
arrived has been very different in different countries. In despotic 
monarchies, they have often been entrusted by their weak and 
indolent masters with the whole weight of the administration, 
generally to the great detriment of the state, and not unfrequently 
to the destruction of: both prince. and minion. In mixed 
governments, where a salutary control exists over the misguided 
will of the sovereign, and public opinion is of some consequence, 
the elevation of notoriously worthless and incapable subjects to 
important posts can scarcely be ventured upon ; a secret influence 
may however be maintained, which shall exert a decisive sway 
over all appointments, and abuse it to purposes of private or party 
interest. The internal history of courts abounds with examples of 
this kind, especially under the dominion of female favourites, who 
cannot in persomexercise the absolute péwer with which they are 
often invested. ‘The Montespans, Maintenons, and Pompadours 
of France, were for a long series of years main springs in the 
administration of that country ; and by their intrigues influenced 
the nomination of generals and ministers, and avenged their sex_of 
the unpoliteness of the Saliclaw. In this country we have not as 
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yet been much under the ififluence of this class of favourites; for’ 
our sovereigns have mixed too little sentiment with their amours to 
give them much weight in their serious deliberations. 

That weakness of mind which disposes a prince to throw him- 
self into the arms of unworthy favourites, is unfortunately in- 
surmountable, for advancing years only’ strengthen’ the ‘habit of 
yielding, where there is no natural solidity of Character. Ati 
that is left for a friend of his country who foresees dangers of 
this kind, is to mark the indications of disposition afforded by 
the choice of intimates, and prepare against the consequences, 
Is the favourite known to be a man of ‘corrupt and arbitrary 
political. principles ?—let the patriot look weli to the checks and 
safeguards of a free constitution. Is he profuse, dissipated, and 
profligate?—1et the public morals and the public purse be objects 
of peculiar jealousy. Is he low and vulgar in tastes and talents ? 
—let care be taken to inspire a due respect for the arts that polish 
and elevate the mind, It may be difficult, even in a limited 
monarchy, to counteract the example set by the possessor of regal 
authority ; yet an union of the most respectable and considerate 
part of the community cannot fail of a certain effect; and upon 
the whole, it may be better for a nation to commence a new reign 
with'a sense of the necessity of ‘guarding against probable mis- 
government, than with the blind confidence inspired by more 
flattering presages, | pe 

I cannot conclude this paper without making some remarks on 
the strange inconsequence and partiality shewn by Hume in his 
account of the circumstances attending the attachment of Edward 
iI, tohis minion, Piers Gavaston. This youth obtained such a 
complete ascendancy over his weak master “ by supplying him 
(says Hume) with all those frivolous amusements which suited his 
capacity and inclinations,” that the wise Edward I., foreseein 
the dangers of such a connexion, a short time before his death 
banished Gavaston the kingdom, and made his son promise never to 
recalhim. The first act of royalty exercised by the new king, ** whose 
heart, (according to the softening of Hume), was strongly disposed 
to friendship and confidence,” was to send for him to court, create 
him earl of Cornwall, and marry him to his niece. The insolence 
and rapacity of Gavaston after his return, were only equalled by 
the extravagance of Edward’s fondness, who seemed disposed to 
lay his whole kingdom at the feet of his favourite, Gavaston 
being left guardian of the realm with unusual powers during 
Edward’s absence in France, the great barons, justly indignant at 
the unbounded authority of this upstart, entered into a cons 
federacy, in virtue of which the king, at the next parliament, 
was obliged to consent to the banishment of Gavaston, from 
whom an oath was exacted that he would never return, Edward, 
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however, as soon as he was able, brdke through the condition, 
procured his minion an absolution from his oath, receiyed him 
back with transport, and reinstated him in all the plenitude of 
favour. This decisive proof both of, the king’s bad faith, and of 
his utter incapacity to goyern of himself, caused the barons to 
adopt some more effectual plan for redressing the public grievances, 
of which, however, Hume chooses to speak in the following terms : 
*¢ Though there had been scarcely any national ground of com- 
plaint, except some dissipation of the public treasure ; though all 
the acts of mal-administration objected to the king and his favour- 
ite, seemed of a nature more proper to excite heart-burnings in a 
ball or assembly, than commotions in a great kingdom; yet such 
was the situation of the times, that the barons were determined, 
and were able, to make them the reasons of a total alteration in 
the constitution and civil goyernment.” Is it possible that a sober 
historian can speak so lightly of such an instance of abuse in the 
royal office as an infatuated and unprincipled attachment to a foreign 
minion, by his own account, lavish, rapacious, and content with 
nothing less than trampling upon all that was constitutionally 
great in the kingdom! In the sequel it appears, that the com- 
missioners to whom.a temporary exercise of the supreme authority 
was committed, made many wholesome ordinances, among which 
the most offensive to the king was the second banishment of 
Gavaston; and that as soon as the restraint over Edward was 
relaxed, he recalled his fayourite, and restored him to power, on 
which, says Hume, “ the barons saw that his or their ruin was 
inevitable.” They again confederated, took up arms, obtained 

ossession of Gayaston’s person, and without ceremony beheaded 
bom. This act, which by Hume’s acknowledgment was a necessary 
measure of self-defence, and was the result of repeated perfidy 
both in the king and the favourite, he denominates a murder ; 
and he proceeds in his usual mode of epithets and artful glosses, 
to fix the whole wrong upon the barons in these transactions. 
Yet from his own relation it appears that they returned to their 
allegiance as soon as their persons and privileges were secured ; 
and that Edward might thenceforth have reigned happily, had he 
not relapsed into the incusable weakness of favouritism. 
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Arr. I.—On Contempt for Popularity. 


Tuovex the present age is by no means remarkable for the se}f- 
denying virtues, yet there is a species of renunciation that we 
sometimes hear proclaimed in our public assemblies with no litthe 
emphasis, which is, that of any title to, or wish for, popularity. 
So far from courting the applause of the people, these high» 
minded ascetics express.a kind of horror at such a gratification, 
and declare epen war against it. if this language proceeded 
solely from men of an independent spirit, whose conscious virtue 
elevated their minds to a superiority ever praise or censure, we 
might admire their dignity of sentiment, however we might think 
it verged to a stoical excess. But, in fact, indifference to popular 
fame is often paraded by those who are the furthest in the world 
from a philosophical estimate ef things, and who look for much 
more substantial rewards for their conduct than self-apprebation. 
Their contempt for popularity is only comparative; they would 
prize it were it the readiest road te wealth or honours, bat they 
have discovered a more direct path to their objects in pleasing ‘a 
court or serving a minister. ‘They have made their election of the 
patronage which they judge to be the most effectual, aud the pos- 
session of that, necessarily precludes them from the other. From 
their first setting out im life they forfeited all claim to the attach- 
mem of the people, and they may safely affect to despise what 
was never within their reach. ‘They were initiated from youth in 
aristocratic pride and courtly subserviency, and never knew the 
feeling of fellow-citizenship. 

But without dwelling longer upon the motives of persons whose 
characters render discussion unnecessary, let us consider the point 
abstractedly, amd endeavour to ascertain the truc foundation both 
of the love and the contempt of popularity. 

To obtain the esteem and affection of those with whom we are 
to pass our days is so natural a desire, that it may be regarded as 
one of the characteristics of a human being, There have, indeed, 
been instances, even in this country, of persons who appear to 
have adopted the sentiment of the Roman tyrant, ® Let them 
hate, provided they fear me;” but such men have either originally 
been monsters in their kind, or have been spoiled by a bad 
education and exorbitant power and opulence, To be respected 
and beloved may therefore be reckoned the universal wish ; and ta 
be so on account of that branch of social duty which has the 
widest influence on the good of society, may justly claim the 
highest place in that desire. How then can it happen that men 
who feel a sensible gratification from the good name which they 
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have acquired in their own immediate connexions, should be in- 
different to the reputation they bear in the general body of their 
fellow-citizens? It can only be because they have associated 
some mean and degrading ideas with this kind of popularity, pro- 
bably regarding it as the expression of the sense of the vulgar 
exclusively, and as usually resulting from unworthy arts on the 
part of the possessor, and from ignorance and caprice on that of 
the bestowers. The grounds of such an opinion are first to be 
examined. 

In a country where the conduct of men in public stations is 
laid open to the whole community, and canvassed with freedom, 
it is scarcely possible that the political character of every distin- 
guished individual should not be estimated with tolerable exactness ; 
for though motives may be concealed, actions are apparent, and 
from them alone even the most sagacious must be content to draw 
their inferences. Now, the inferior ranks have access, at least 
secondarily, (on the supposition above made), to just the same 
evidence of fact that their superiors have ; and in their deductions 
they follow no other rules than those adopted by the classes im- 
mediately above them. It is a matter of notoriety who defends 
and who attacks public abuses; who promotes and who resists 
reforms ; who is the protector and who the invader of constitu. 
tional rights; and it requires no long experience to discover wha 
acts the part of a patriot and who of a mercenary. The people, 
as a whole, cannot in a popular government be much or long mis- 
taken in these points; and in that whole there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the less enlightened many wiil judge differently from the 
more enlightened few, for the former are always swayed in their 
opinions by the latter. There is not, I will venture to assert, a 
single instance in history of a popularity of any continuance 
which has not been founded upon some real display of public 
virtue, how much soever it may have failed on a further trial ; nor, 
on the other hand, is there an instance of popular odium attending 
a public character without some apparent ground for it, however 
erroneous this feeling: may afterwards be proved to have been. 
The test which the people apply in judging of political conduct is 
always right, for it can be no other than promoting the good of 
the community ; but they may apply it unskilfully. 

The democracy of Athens is particularly referred to for examples 
of the propensity of the common people to judge rashly and er- 
roneously ; and there are, doubtless, in the history of that republic 
too many instances of such a fault. At the same time there is, 
perhaps, no example of a state of no greater magnitude which has 
produced so many distinguished public characters; and as these 
were raised to their stations by popular votes, it cannot be said 
that the people were in general bad estimators of merit. Some 
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men who never flattered them, but, on the contrary, very freely 
told them their faults, obtained their esteem and confidence, and 
were employed by them on all important occasions, Of the 
number of these was the excellent Phocion, who indeed was re- 
markable for his professed contempt of the popular opinion ; 
yet his being above forty times appointed to the command of the 
Athenian armies, is a proof that the people were not so light and 
irrational as.to reject the services of an able and virtuous many 
because he spoke harshly to them. His unmerited fate, indeed, 
was a lamentable instance of the effect of popular rage under 
the impression of mistake and passion; yet the circumstances of 
the time, when Athens was in the dying agonies of her liberty, 
together with a false step really made by Phocion through his over- 
confidence in the Macedonian general, may be. pleaded in ex- 
tenuation of the cruel and disgraceful act—and what passionate 
despot has not done as much or more ? 

Aristides owed to his reputation for that virtue which conferred 
on him his surname of the Just, the popular esteem which raised 
him to the first offices of the state; and surely the public con- 
fidence was never more nobly placed, or more faithfully repaid. 
His banishment, and that of many other eminent Athenians, by 
the sentence of ostracism, has often been adduced in proof of the 
inconstancy and ingratitude of a popular government; but it was, 
in fact, the mildest mode of getting rid for a time of an influence 
which, in a constitution without checks and balances, (the radical 
defect of a pure democracy), was,continually endangering the 
public liberty. A single tyrant kills when he ‘suspects. 

The popularity of political characters is commonly the result 
of exertions to resist those encroachments and abuses which may 
always be expected from uncontrouled power in whatever hand. 
Under the weight of monarchical or aristocratical oppression, the 
body of people have always looked up to men who were willing 
and able to assume the part of their protectors; and there have 
never been wanting in mixed governments, persons of the superior 
classes, who have thought the popularity thus acquired as worthy 
an object of pursuit as the approbation of a court or a senate. 
The Poplicolas of Rome were for several generations revered as 
the patrons of the people ; and in our own country, families might 
be named which have established hereditary claims to popular at., 
tachment. Now, there seems to be no reason why, on one hand, 
the people should be vilified for honouring the defenders of their 
rights; or, on the other, why patriots should be censured for 
taking pleasure in that public applause which they have well 
merited. The people give the most valuable thing they have to 
bestow, in giving their hearts ; and the patriot receives that reward 
of his labours which, to say no more, costs his country the least, 
n acceptipg the demonstrations of their affection and esteem. 
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They who wish to depreciate popularity are fond of producing 
instances in which it has been conferred upon vicious characters. 
Jt were, indeed, much to be wished that public and private virtue 
should always be found in conjunction; but such is the imper- 
fection of human nature that this is not the case; and when they 
present themselves apart, we must make the best compromise with 
each that we are able. It is not, however, true that moral 
character weighs nothing in the scale of popularity. In this 
country, private virtue scarcely ever fails of its due estimation 
with the people, when they are made acquainted with it ; and ex- 
amples might easily be pointed out in which that alone has obtained 
more credit for a public character than it deserved. On the 
other hand, when a man has taken a part in public life which ac- 
cords with the wishes of his fellow-citizens, and sustains it with 
spirit and ability, it would be neither just ner wise to refuse him 
the meed due to him as a patriot, because his conduct as the 
master of a family has been exceptionable. And why should the 
people be more delicate in this respect than their rulers, who 
never scruple to engage and remunerate the services of one whose 
talents may be useful to them, whatever be his moral defects? Ifthe 
favourites of the people have sometimes been profligate, what have 
been those of kings and princes?* It is true,-the patriotism 
which has not virtue for its base is not confidently to be relied 
upon; yet there is a kind of honour, which, however artificial, 
will sometimes keep a man steady to the cause he has espoused, 
notwithstanding the temptations of interest, though he may be 
incapable of resisting the allurements of pleasure and fashionable 
dissipation. At least, such persons are often more to be trusted 
than those who, confiding in the reputation they have acquired 
from observing the ordinary decencies of life, feel no restraint 
from public opinion when they make themselves the tools of a 
court or a minister. 

The good will of the vulgar, it must be acknowledged, is some- 
times gained by arts which experience and reflection would from 
the first discern to be unworthy and contemptible—by vehement 
and empty declamation against every exertion of authority; by 
personal abuse, and imputations thrown at random upon the cha 
racters and designs of men in power; by aggravated pictures of 
public distress, and pathetic lamentations over unavoidable evils. 
But there must be some real causes of discontent before much 
eredit can be obtained by such practices ; some misgovernment, 
the effects of which have entrenched upon the comforts of life in 
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* When Wilkes was under prosecution for the Essay on Woman, there were 
in the House of Lords, and even in the King’s Household and Cabinet, persons 
who formed a conspicuous part of that e@bandoned society in which the 
obnoxious piece took its origin, 
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every class of society. The public in an ill humour may be misled 
both as to their friends and their enemies, though the ill-humour 
itself may be justly founded. 

Another species of popularity which well deserves both the 
contempt and abhorrence of every well-disposed member of the 
community, is that sometimes consequent upon lavish profusion 
employed for purposes of corruption, or for the indulgence of 
those propensities to idleness and debauchery which characterise 
the lowest and most dissolute of the populace. When a people 
are so debased that they think of nothing but panem et Circenses, 
—largesses and shows,—they will bestow their affections upon 
the vilest of mankind who provide liberally for those wants ; thus the 
very worst of the Roman emperors were favourites with the sol- 
diery and the mob of Rome. But the candidates for this popularity 
cannot be less than princes or fortunate commanders, and there is 
little danger that they should be mistaken for patriots. 

A kind of ridicule has been attached to popularity in con- 
sequence of the modes in which the vulgar sometimes dispiay their 
regard. When the biped takes the place of the quadruped in 
drawing the carriage of the hero of the day, it is scarcely possible 
to restrain a sarcasm at such a yoluntary degradation of those 
whose acclamations constitute the chief honour of the exhibition ; 
though, it is to be observed, the greatest contemners of the mob 
are well enough pleased to enjoy this distinction when it serves 
their purposes. But here the difference between people and 
populace displays itself. It is the populace who chair and draw 
the candidate, and break windows and heads in his cause; but it 
is the people who associate to secure the election of the tried 
patriot, and to rescue themselves from a corrupt and overbearing 
influence. No wise man will value himself upon the shouts of the 
first ; but the noblest spirit may take pride in the zealous attach. 
ment of the last. He who is indifferent to the approbation of hig 
fellow-citizens is no fit member of a free state. He may aflect to 
despise the emptiness of popular fame; but if the more solid 
objects which captivate his mind are a title or a ribbon, he as 
little merits the esteem of the philosopher, as the confidence of 
his country. 


Art. 
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Art. III.—On the Privileges of @ Pedestrian. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE REFLECTOR. 
Sir, 

I readily acknowledge myself to be one of that large class in 
society who find the maintenance of a number of human beings a 
sufficient task in these times, without adding to it that of keeping 
other expensive animals. Exclusively, therefore, of a cat, my 
domestic establishment consists entirely of my own species. Lf 
confess, also, that there have been moments in which the easy 
chariot, the smart gig or curricle, and the sprightly hunter, have 
excited in me emotions, not of envy, but of an unsatisfied desire. 
But as nothing is more injurious to happiness than brooding oyer 
wants and wishes which we are unable to gratify, I have accustomed 
myself to turn my view upon what I possess, rather than upon 
what I am without ; and as J am of necessity a pedestrian, I feel 
a satisfaction in reflecting upon the comparative advantages that 
attend this mode of walking the world. 

I must premise, that though somewhat declined into the vale of 
years, and sensible that they have robbed me of some things I 
should have been glad to have kept, yet I can say with Cowper— 


Th’ elastic spring of an unwearied foot 

That mounts the stile with ease, or leaps the fence, 
The play of lungs inhaling and again 

Respiring freely the fresh air, that makes 

Swift pace or steep ascent no toil to me, 

Mine have not pilfer’d yet. 


I can add, with still more confidence, 





nor yet impair’d 
My relish of fair prospect ; 

for though [ have looked on the world a good many years, and of 
course rarely meet with any thing that has the charm of absolute 
novelty, yet new combinations of well-known objects, and even 
the very same viewed again after a due interval, suffice to keep 
alive an emotion of curiosity which renders the scenery of nature 
ever fresh and interesting. 

I shall not take up much time in descanting on the peculiar 
salubrity of walking exercise. ‘That it is the natural mode of 
conveyance from place to place, and indeed the only one which 
can be practised by a great majority of the human species, forms 
a reasonable presumption in its favour ; to which a medical theorist 
would probably add, that it affords the most equable and general 
action to all parts of the body, and is not liable to the sudden 
shocks 
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shocks and partial pressures consequent upon riding on horseback. 
As to lolling in a bolstered carriage upon patent springs on @ 
smooth road, it is such an apology for exercise, that Indolence 
herself might blush to give it the name; and we need not wonder 
at the pallid faces and languid bloated figures that we often sce 
painfully alighting from a morning ride at the doors of a fashion. 
able street or square. They pay a high price-for health and spirits 
which the very purchase prevents them from acquiring, and which 
they might have gratuitously, if they could condescend to share 
the boon with their inferiors. The ancients, who were particularly 
attentive to gymnastic medicine, had their ambulacra, or walking 
places, always attached to a great mansion; sensible that no mode 
of exercise which luxury could invent, would produce the bene- 
ficial effects of one which nature seems to have appropriated to 
mankind. 

Of the other advantages of a pedestrian, I shall first mention 
his independence. Instead of being the slave of a groom ora 
coachman, who, when his master calls for his horse or carriage, 
may come with a long face and say, Sir, the grey mare is lame, 
and the gelding has taken physic; or, one of the coach wheels is 
loose, and the harness is gone to be mended, (miserics well known 
to the opulent), the pedestrian, at the first gleam of sunshine in a 
dubious day, or the instant of laying aside business, buttons on 
his gaiters, snatches up his hat and umbrella, and sallies forth 
without a question to any body. On his way he has nothing to 
attend to but himself, and nothing to consult but his own volition. 
The most absolute authority over another, either man or beast, is 
not exerted without some effort, some hesitation as to the propriety 
of the command, and the resistance it may possibly encounter; a 
horse may be restive, or a servant sulky, and to stop or turn a 
carriage is a matter requiring some consideration ; but when the 
mind has only to convey a command to the legs, the order and its 
execution are simultaneous. This feeling of independence is 2 
delightful thing to those who have experienced it, and would not 
readily be exchanged for the constraint of luxurious indulgence. 

Connected with this privilege is the feeling of perfect security 
with which the walker proceeds, who has not to watch the motions 
of a stumbling or a starting horse, or continually to keep a look- 
out lest his wheels should be entangled, or his carriage driven into 
a ditch, by some furious Phaeton. How many are there who from 
apprehensions of this kind lose all the pleasure of a ride, and are 
never at their ease till they dismount or are set down in safety at 
their own house! The walker, from the foot-way, surveys all the 
bustle and confusion of a much travelled road as one not at all 
concerned in it, and what is terror to those in the midst of it, is 
only amusement’ to him. 


T his 
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This consideration leads to another capital advantage possessed 
by him, which is that of the track he is generally able to pursue 
i his excursions. ‘To the pedestrian, the soft and verdant path 
ever enclosures or through corn fields is open; while the horseman 
and charioteer is obliged to toil along the turnpike road, where, 
im the finest season of the year, he is choaked with clouds of dust, 
and confined between hedges that exclude all prospect and free 
cireutation of air. ‘There cannot be a greater difference with 
Tespect to enjoyment. than in these two situations. To the first, 
every step is pleasure; the green carpet on which he treads, the 
pere atmosphere he respires, and the perpetual change of landscape 
before his eyes, keep the mind in a delightful state of agrecable 
emotion. Such were the feelings that dwelt on the memory of 
Cowper when composing the following lines :— 

For T have loved the rural walk through lanes 
Of grassy swarth close cropt by nibbling sheep, 
And skirted thick with intertexture firm 

Of thorny boughs: have loved the rural walk 
O’er hills, through vallies, and by rivers’ brink, 


E’er since a truant boy I pass’d my bounds 
T’enjoy a ramble on the banks of Thames, 


The others, meanwhile, are in a state of actual suffering, with 
nothing to solace them but the hope of at length emerging into 
some opener spot, where they may take the air instead of thedust, 
and make some use of their eye-sight. 

It is the privilege of the pedestrian to quit at will the direct 
path, and digress to every spot that strikes his fancy. He may 
ascend the neighbouring eminence, plunge into the depth of the 
subjacent valley, follow the windings of the stream, and thus in- 
vestigate all the beauties of a romantic country, and make dis. 
coveries of the most favourable points of view in every landscape. 
By change of situation he can, give an exhaustless variety to the 
scenes through which he passes, and group their constituent parts 
into new forms of picturesque beauty. The high roads of the 
most varied country must have a degree of tameness and uniformity, 
from their leading purpose of taking the shortest and levellest 
course, aud will necessarily avoid some of the most remarkable 
spois; hence it is a trath admitted by all tourists, that a pictus 
sesque district can be thoroughly surveyed only on foot. Gray, 
than whom no one seems-to have had a liigher relish for the beau. 
ties of landscape, is said’ to have missed some, of the finest points 
of view at the Westmoreland lakes, because he could net approach 
with his chaise, and was too delicate or timid to scranible among 
crags and precipices, 

Jf the pedestrian is also a naturalist, his advantages are two- 
fold augmented ; indeed, he can scarcely be a naturalist unless he 

is 
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is an able pedestrian. The botanist must not expect to find a 
harvest while riding along the gravel road. All rare and curious 
plants retire from common observation, and are only to be met 
with on alpine heights or rocky scars, in the depth of woods, in 
wet marshes, or shaking bogs. The mineralogist must climb hills, 
dive into quarries, and examine the strata of the earth on the face 
of precipices. On a walking expedition such inducements to 
stray to difficult and unfrequented spots are a source of the keenest 
delight, not less intense than those felt by the sportsman, and of 
a purer kind; and perhaps in the whole range of external plea- 
sures, there is none more truly gratifying both to the senses and 
the intellect, than that derived from free excursions over a varied 
country, with the double object of exploring its picturesque 
scenery, and discovering the riches of its natural products. 

I may seem now, however, to have got beyond that humble 
amusement of walking with which I commenced, and which sup- 
poses limitation to a circle of country within the reach of one who 
cannot conveniently indulge in distant rambles; for it will seldom 
happen that many objects of curiosity or novelty are contained in 
such a circle of which a. considerable town isthe centre. Yet 
there are few of our cities or provincial capitals which are so 
unhappily placed as not to possess in their vicinity much pleasing 
rural scenery, though, as f have frequently observed, it is little 
known to the more opulent inhabitants, whese excursions are con. 
fined to the high roads. The neighbourhood of the metropolis, 
in particular, affords many beauties of this kind, though it is not 
in general regarded as one of the more picturesque districts of the 
kingdom. Its noble river, its richly cultivated plain, the wooded 
eminences that bound it at a moderate distance on each side, and 
the countless villas with which, 


Like a swarth Indian with his belt of beads, 


it is begirt in every direction, present objects that cannot fail of 
gratifying both the eyeof taste and the heart of sensibility—for 
I would by no means have’ my’ pedestrian’ encourage a misan- 
thropical disdain of pleasures in which he cannot participate, but 
rather accustom himself to rejoice with the possessor of a more 
splendid lot, while he is satisfied with his own. Such is the pro- 
fusion of agreeable variety from the sources above-mentioned 
within the reach of the London pedestrian, that the fine weather 
of a whole sumoier might be employed in walking excursions 
without exhausting all the novelty, especially if the circuit were a 
little extended by the occasional help of a stage coach. 

I might add, that walking offers peculiar opportunities for shew- 
ing the different manners, employments, and modes of life of the 
mass of people, which escape the notice of those who travel with 


more 
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more apparatus. The pedestrian, reducing himself more to the 
level #f the inferior classes, and falling more in their way, may 
readily draw from them any information they are able to give. 
He may converse with the labourer in the fields, or the workman 
‘ at his task, chat with the cottager’s family as he stops to ask the 
road or shelter irom a, shower, and listen to the group at an ale. 
house door while he sits to rest him on the bench. There are, 
indeed, those who would keep aloof from all such communication 
with the vulgar, lest it should impair that conscious dignity which 
they are the more soljcitous to preserve in proportion as it is less 
outwardly apparent. But Jet them reflect that the proud patrician 
would treat them with just the same haughty distance that they 
observe to.the peasant, notwithstanding all their attempts at self- 
consequence ; and that true dignity, which dwells in the mind, 
cannot be forfeited by voluntary condescension. Man is man all 
the world over—in all states an object worth contemplating, and 
never despicable unless morally so.—I am, Sir, your’s, &c. 
A Peripatetic. 





Art. 1V.— Defects in Classical Education. 


*¢ Vos sevas imponite leges, 
Ut preceptori verboraum regula constet, 
Ut legat historias, auctores noverit omnes, 
Tanquam ungues digitosque suos; ut forte rogatus, 
Dum petit aut Thermas aut Pheebibalnea, dicat 
Nutricem Anchisaw, nomen patriamque noverca 
Archemori; dicat, quot Acestes vixerit annos, 
Quot Siculus Phrygibus vini donaverit urnas.” 
JuveENAL, Sat. VII. v. 229-36. 


** Add yet, ye parents, add to the disgrace, 

And heap new hardships on this wretched race, 

Make it a point that all, and every part, 

Of their own science be. possessed by heart ; 

That general history with our own they blend, 

And have all authors at their finger’s end ; 

That they may still inform you, should you meet, 

And ask them at the bath, or in the street, 

Who nurs’d Anchises; from what country came 

The stepdam of Archemorus, what her name ; 

How long Acesies flourish’d, and, in short, ' 
With how much wive the Trojans left bts court.”—Girrorp, 


“¢ Tr is tmpossible,” observes Mr. Gifford in a note on this pas- 
sage, ‘* to suppress a smile at the perverse industry of modern 
criticks, in hunting out what Juvenal represents as puzzling those 
of his owntime. The nurse of Anchises and the step-dam of 

Archemorus 
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Archemorus, are now no longer secrets.” Perhaps, the ridicule 
which Juvenal attaches to this kind of tormenting knowledge 
originates not so much in it’s being “* puzzling,’’ as in it’s utter 
uselessness and insignificance. However, as we know by woeful 
experience how puzzling it is to us in these latter days, I shall 
proceed without further preface to string together a few cursory 
remarks on that system of education, of which it appears to be 
deemed an essential and indispensable branch. 

That the study of the classics is at all a superfluous branch of 
education, I would not be understood to insinuate. So much of 
it as is either useful or ornamental cannot be destitute of value: 
whatever contributes to refine the taste or enlarge the understand- 
ing cannot be superfluous, There are treasures of knowledge and 
wisdom in the writings of the ancients, which he who attempts to 
fathom cannot be accused of an abuse of his time; there is an 
inexhaustible mine of poetry open to the investigation of modern 
readers, which has had the merit, in addition to the immediate 
delight it afforded, of polishing the taste and modelling the 
writings of succeeding poets. However the acquisition of superior 
knowledge may have exalted the moderns to a superiority above 
the ancients in the different branches of science, yet it is from the 
ancients themselves that the rudiments of that science have been 
elicited; and we ought not, because we have risen by their assist. 
ance to a pre-eminence above themselyes, to be so ridiculously 
supercilious as to. spurn from under us the ladder which has been 
the instrument of our elevation. It is in reference to the Roman 
as well as the Grecian writers, that the advice of the Roman critic 
may be quoted and applied to modern students :— 


‘* Nocturna versate manu, versate diurnd.” 
Hor. Ars Poet, v, 269. 


Yet, to so noble a study, as that of the classics must be acknow- 
ledged to be, it is to be lamented that the accumulating curiosity 
of succeeding ages has attached such a confused mass of mytholo- 
gical absurdity, as is almost sufficient to deter the uninitiated 
from attempting the hopeless labyrinth. It is evident that, as 
things are, he is not a proficient in classical literature, who has 
merely studied the ancient writers with success ; who has investi- 
gated their philosophy, moral and political, and compared and 
digested the discordant systems ; wno has examined by their help 
the history of the manners and exploits of the’ most ancient nations * 
of the world ; and who has fed his fancy, improved his judgment, 
and modelled his taste upon the rich poetical treasures of the Greeks 
and Romans,—unless to all this be superadded an accurate know- 
ledge not merely of the genealogy, but of the crimes and 
monstrosities of the Heathen Gods,—of all the adulteries of 

VOL. I. NO. IV. R Jupiter, 
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Jupiter, and every descendant from him, direct and collateral, to 
the twentieth or fiftieth generation,—in short, of every thing 
scraped together from the poetical gossips of antiquity, which may 
contribute not merely needlessly to perplex fhe memory, but even 
to corrupt the morals of the yoang student.* 

Tt cannot be denied that a great proportion of this knowledge 
is absolutely indispensable in a scholar; beedust, “ in order to 
make a fttue estimate of the abilities and merit of a writer, it is 
always necesstiry to examine the genius of his age, and the opinions 
of his contemporati¢es.” Now, the writings of Ovid and Pindar, 
for instance, are so replet¢ with mythological allusion, that it is 
impossible for any one even to attain a tolerable understanding of 
them, who has not his memory stored with those fables by which 
their poetry is alternately adorned and debased. In Pindar this 
tage for fabulous wonders is frequently made subservient to his« 
torical elucidation ;—if elncidation it may be called, which, by 
Jabouring to deduce’ in a elear line the descent of the subject of 
his panegyric from Jupiter, distracts the attention of the reader 
from the sublimities of his poetry, and involves him in the mazes 
of genealogical registers. Still it will net be denied, that the my- 
thology with which it is encumbered is far the dullest part of 
Pindar’s style ; and that his poetry might be rendered much more 
interesting aud edifying by being divested of the trammels of fable. 

It does appear, then, to be a fault in education, that the memory 
of a schoolboy is too frequently burthened with more of this 
kind of knowledge than is necessary. Granting that a certain 
portion is necessary, it seems a speies of cruelty, which involves 
more than the waste of time, to exact any thing beyond that 
portion. It is evident, that to know who was the nurse of An, 
chises, and who the step~dam of Archemorus ; 

** How lusg Acestes flourish’d s and, in short, 
With how much wine the Trojans left his court ,”’ 
with'other things of this kind,—cannot add either to the wisdom 
or happiness of mam: why, then, should it be thought a thing dis- 
graceful 





* It is singwlar cnough that Aristophanes, that intrepid scoffer of the Gods , 
has represented) the Unjust Man in his' Nubes, adducing the example of 
Jupiter as his last and aaost forcible argument to seduce his pupit. The 
fullowing passage is spoken of Jupiter :— 4 

“ Kaxsivs ds nrtav Lewrts tors kak yuvainiiv’ 
Kai tiled Sinzis dv Scot wis psiCor ay Sdyccio 3” 
F, 1077-8, 
** Jove shall take the blame from off your shoulders, 





Beiog himself a cuckold-making Ged, 
And you a poor frail mortal.—Why should you 
Be wiser, stronger, purer than @ God ?”—Cuwseacane, 
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graceful with us to be ignordnt of that of which the kriowledge is 
useless? 





“¢ Where i ignorance is bliss, 
Tis folly to be wise ;” 


and surely it is a wisdoni worse thah unwisé to accumulate that 
knowledge which merely embarrasses and encumbers the mind, 
and which, instead of enlightening, produces a confusion of ideas 
and Babes of perception. It is this ardour for jumbling together 
in the memory all kinds of learning; without judgment to dis- 
criminate between the good and bad, that has unjustly brought 
upon scholars the reproach of tastelessness ¢ which has subjected 
them to the ridicule of unlearned wits, as if; nécessarily, he who 
possessed knowledge must be destitute of ‘thiat taste, “¢ without 


which knowledge is inert ;” as if, neéessarily, every scholar werg 
another Margites, who— 


“Thoaa’ awiordre xara, xaxws Y elevate wovra— 
Knew many good things, but knew them all ill, 


It might teasonably be expected in this enlightened age, that 
the learning of our ancestors should be improved upon in every 
fespect ; that not only it’s deficiencies should be supplied, but it’s 
luxurianées should be pruned; and that the road of knowledge 
Should be cleared of every incumbrance which may render it irk. 
some to the rising generation. ‘Taste and sound sense ought not 
to be sacrificed to that accumulation of scattered fables, which is 
made to goa great way towards forming a scholar; which is as 
laborious in the acquisition, as tormenting in the preservation, 
and as useless in the enjoyment, as the treasures of a miser. The 
materials thus heaped together afe a mere stumbling-block in the 
hands of a tasteless person; and the learning of Bentley himself 
would be useless to one who possessed not the acute judgment of 
Bentley. . Taste, after all, is the quality which must arrange, 
digest, and give life:to knowledge ;—in short, which is necessary 
to 

a's hew the block off, and get out the man,” 


s. 
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Ant. VL—Professor Porson Vindicated. 


“ Avaunt—is Aristarchus yet unknown?” 
Dunciad, book 4, 


A thousand changes have been rung on the name of Porson; and 
the topics of panegyric appear to be yet unexhausted. At least, 
his extravagant admirers, while they have been “ afraid to blame” 
the departed Colossus of Classical Literature, have by no means. 
been “ ashamed to praise” him in an inordinate degree. Let me 
not be misunderstood : it is not intended to depreciate the merits: 
of this illustrious scholar, nor to deny the eminent services he has 
performed for that small portion of mankind called the literary 
world. It is only when his praises are exaggerated,——when they 
are joined with the sacred names of Milton, Shakspeare, and 
Newton, and his glory set in competition with theirs,—that it be~ 
comes the duty of moderate men to enquire into the grounds of his 
reputation, and to disprove on the one hand the fastidiousness of 
supercilious coritempt, and on the other the fulsomeness of un- 
merited panegyric.—Now, his injudicious admirers have been so 
dazzled with his real and transcendant excellencies, that they have 
never ventured to look for imperfections, and have almost repre- 
sented him as that “ faultless monster which the world ne’er saw ;”’ 
while others, who have viewed his character with rather a more 
jealous eye, have made no scruple to declare his faults, and have 
felt no inclination to discover that apology for them, which his 
friends appear to have thought unnecessary. 

Dr. Butler has objected as a fault to the great scholar, that he 
employed his stupendous powers in addressing the ‘‘. Juventus 
Academica ;”’ arguing, by a singular and original kind of logic, 
that ** in a common man there might have been something of con- 
descension in such conduct; but in such a colossal genius as 
Porson, there appeared somewhat of contempt for his literary con- 
temporaries, which he does not think wholly justifiable.”* Surely, 
the good doctor has here forgotten himself: surely, that which in 
a common man would be condescension, must be in Porson pre- 
eminent condescension ; nor will any impartial man, who considers 
the remarkable modesty for which the late Professor was conspicu- 
ous, be inclined to attribute it to any other motive. If he looked 
upon the “ Juventus Academica” as his peculiar charge (and by 
virtue of his office such they indisputably were),—if he regarded 
his “ literary contemporaries” as without need of further in- 

struction, 





* See his ** Letter to Charles James Blomfield, &c.” in which will be 
found gome very frivolous attacks ou the late Professor. 
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struction, and himself as unqualified to furnish it and unworthy 
to obtrude it on them,—could this possibly imply a contempt for 
them? And by what point in his general conduct is such an im. 
putation supported?* Doctor Butler, perhaps, has written with 
a view to the edification of older scholars; and I wish him success 
in so dignified an undertaking: but he must pardon those who 
differ from him on this subject, and allow me to hope, that if he 
ever arrive at the Greek Professorship himself, he will then at 
length condescend to bestow some attention on the “ Academic 
Youth,” 

Were this the only charge that could be adduced against the 
Jate Professor, it would evidently leave nothing but triumph to his 
friends, and shame and confusion to his calumniators. But, to 
pass over trifling cavils, he has been vehemently reproached by his 
adversaries (and the justice of the reproach has been hastily ac. 
knowledged by some of the less zealous of his friends) not only 
with being much too sparing of his commendations towards other 
scholars, but even with unwarrantably depreciating their merits, 
and treating their labours with unmerited contempt. 

“ I do not recollect,” says Doctor Butler, (“* Ecce iterim Cris- 
pinus!”’) “ to have met with many passages inthe writings of the 
late Professor, which tend to applaud his literary contemporaries.” 
This is true ; but I ask, does he recollect many which tend to 
censure his “ literary contemporaries?””—And who were these 
mighty contemporaries, whose praises were to hang continually on 
the lips of Porson? There was none among them more eminent 
than Doctor Charles Burney ; and what higher panegyric could he 
expect or desire from his friend than that comprehensive sentence 
in which he is designated as “ Vir doctissimus et mihi longo amicitiz 
usu conjunctissimus?” Let Doctor Butler weigh well the force of 
these superlatives: let him be assured, that praise is not the more 
valuable for being fulsome ; and though now-a-days the fashion of 
these things is changed,—though now every flippant commentator 
is applauded as a “ Vir longé doctissimus,” and every petty editor 
of a Greek play hailed as a Colossus of learning,—the value of 
all commendation is to be estimated from its rarity; and this single 
sentence from the pen of Porson, scanty as it may appear, stamps 
a greater dignity on the name of the scholar he commends, than 
all the exaggerated encomiums of pedantic journalists, and even a)l 


the titles of ** magnanimous heroes” which Doctor Burney himself _ 


can bestow. 
rR 3 I have 
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* ¢ Ti sunt, opiner,” the Professor himself tells us, in his note on Medea, 
v.1, §* Ataté jam provectiores, quam ut 4 me vel quicquam pravi dedo« 
eeantur, vel recti quicquam addiscant, Vos autem, Adolescentes,” &c, 
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I have no hesitation in asserting, that the propensity to extra- 
vagant panegyric, which Doctor Burney and others have lately 
exhibited, isa fault far more censurable, and far more detrimental 
to the cause of letters, than the backwardness to praise, of which 
Porson has been so industriously accused. It resembles exactly. 
the ill taste of Darwin and his school, who adorn a fly with such 
heroic epithets and such pompous description, that they have 
nothing higher left for a lion or a giant. When such men as 
Toup and Tyrrwhiit, whose very names are unknown to infinitely 
the greater part of the world, are dignified with the high-sounding 
titles of ‘‘ magnanimoys heroes,’ what climax of epithets have 
we in reserve for Locke, for Newton, and Alfred,—for the phi- 
losopher and the legislator,—for the sayiours and enlighteners of 
mankind ? 

It is not necessary, howeyer, that the faults of Porson should 
take shelter under a condemnation of the opposite faults in others: 
it is sufficient that the charge be plainly stated, and an appeal to 
his writings will easily refute it. Why do we hear complaints of 
his unwillingness to praise, when his works are interspersed with 
frequent and just encomiums on such men as Pierson, Valckenaer, 
and Bentley? He has not, indeed, extolled them to the skies ; he 
has called them neither demi-gods nor heroes: but he has sowestel 
them with that just and reasonable praise which alone is true com- 
mendation, and which eyery moderate man and sober scholar 
rejoices to see ‘bestowed as the crown of their labours. Such 
praise from such a man is their best reward. 

But the heayiest part of the charge against Porson is, that he has 
traduced the merits of other commentators, and treated them witha 

contemptuous scurrility. If this charge be just, he has himself 
little claim to that mercy which he has denied to others. Perhaps, 
however, a plain quotation of the most obnoxious passages of his 
writings, accompanied by a slight examination of the merits of the 
ease, may tend in some degree to remove the imputation. 

The passing affronts he has offered to such men as Clarke, 
Bellanger, and Pauw, may well be overlooked ; because clas. 
sical readers are not greatly interested in the ‘credit of such 
men, and if nobler names hid not felt the attack, few persons 
would haye been inclined to take up arms against Porton i in their 
vindication, It had been better, perhaps, if their names had not 
been mentioned ; but, being mentioned, no oye would be so un- 
reasonable as to expect that it could be with great veneration. ' 

' The zealous admirers of Gilbert Wakefield will probably feel 
little satisfied with the treatment he has received from the Pro. 
fessor. Yet let it be remembered, that the chief’ merits of that 
excejsont man did not consist in his. classical attainments ; nor as 
a oxtical scholar, cap his a themselves with any decent shew 
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of justice very highly applaud him, Is it then to be a matter of 
wouder, that his blunders should meet with some degree of Tass 
tidiousness from a critic ef so nice a judgment and so acute a 
discrimination as Porson ? 

“ Cur N finalem in tixaweey et similibus addiderim, nemo 
nisi qui communi sensu plane careat, requiret.” 

Vid. Not. in Orest. v. 64. 

This insinuation is levelled at Wakefield, who affected to abjure 
the use of the final N ; and yet, resolved not to be consistent in 
error, he has sometimes adopted, and sometimes neglected it’s use, 
apparently just as caprice dictated, Was such arbitrary ticentious- 
ness in an editor to be passed over without reproof,—such un- 
accountable opposition to all the learning and all the judgment of 
those who had unanimously sanctioned the contrary practice? Por- 
son’s censure is ixdeed severe: but,—though I will not much insist on 
the fact of it’s being couched in general terms, without application 
to any particular name (for no one is ignorani that Wakefield is 
the man),—yet certainly Wakefield has, upon the whole, met with 
greater gentleness and respect from Porson, than from most of the 
critical fraternity,—I had almost said than he deserved ; for he 
betrayed in general a strange temerity in asserting and positive. 
ness in maintaining, quite ingonsistent with the meckness of his 
private character, and quite inconsistent, too, with the becoming 
modesty of criticism ;—-not to mention an affectation of singularity 
very ridiculous, at least, and little lessthan disgraceful. Singularity, 
I have no doubt, was the charm which recommended to him the 
innovation censured in the above note of Porson; and it was most 
probably the same silly affectation which induced him tg reject the 
use.of accents. Iam aware that accents have been rejected by 
some from mere indolence; but this could not haye been the 
motive with Gilbert Wakefield, whose industry in the pursuit of 
knowledge was altogether insuperable. And yet this man, who 
disdained the care of such trifles, made his religion to depend on 
trifles scarcely more important, and of which he had about ag 


accurate an understanding! Porson has reproved him in the fol, _ 


lowing passage with a. proper mixture of respect and severity, 

“ Video 4 nonnullis, optimis quidém illis, sed nec satis eruditis 
et paull iracundioribus yiris omnem accentuum rationem despicatu 
haberi. Verim ii sunt, opinor, tate jam proyectiores, quam ut 
i me vel quicquam pravi dedoceantur, vel recti quicquam addis. 
FAN Qui banc doctrinam (se. accentuum) nesgit, dum igno, 
fantiam suam,candide fatetur, inscitie tantdm reus; qui yerd 
hescire nou contentus, ignorantia suz contemtym pra;texit, majoris 
culpe affinis,est,’’—-Not. in Med. v-1, latinas oe shiiieald 

If the, fact were. established, that Porson has been toa severe 
upon the errors of Wakefield, it, would at the werst. prove, his 

deficiency 
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deficiency in judgment, without at all involving the perfect rectitude 
of his motives. But in attacking the critics of another country, 
it is possible he may have been actuated, though not certainly by a 
personal jealousy of their reputation, yet by a desire of establish. 
ing the credit of his own country on the rain of that of others. 
Accordingly, his enemies are loud in calling out for mercy on the 
German critics: and you shall hear men,—not professedly his 
enemies, but a species of candid friends who despise the “ bigot 
zeal” which would throw a veil over his failings,—wind up a 
‘warm panegyric on the great scholar with an acknowledgment of 
this seemingly undeniable truth,—that the German critics have 
just reason to complain of injurious treatment at his hands. The 
merits of those German critics are not always closely examined, 
nor even their names enquired into: it is sufficient that the cavil 
is taken up as a charge against Porson; and who shall contradict 
it? Who shall presume to vindicate a libeller? 

There is, to be sure, one difficulty in the way of any attempt at 
the defence of Porson: it is an admitted point ef law now-a-days, 
that a libel is not the less a libel for being true; nay, that it is 
more a libel, more malicious, more wicked, more diabolical. 
Thus, to assert the truth and justice of Porson’s fulminations 
against the sons of Germany and wit, is no justification of him in 
law: however, as something may be gained'for him on the score 
of equity and common sense, we will venture to examine a little 
into this poiut.—Now, who are the German editors in whose behalf 
Porson has been so virulently attacked? Unquestionably, Brunck 
and Hermann ; but more especially, and, indeed, almost exclusive- 
ly, the latter. 

The merits of Brunck are not to be denied: but neither are his 
faults to be overlooked. The industry, the fidelity, and the ex- 
tensive reading he has displayed, in his editions of Sophoclés and 
Aristophanes, are quite sufficient to raise him above contempt: but 
the temerity with which he has laid down inadmissible dogmas, and 
the carelessness with which he has in some instances confounded 
the laws of comic and tragic composition, are calculated to pro- 
voke alternately our smiles and our astonishment; while the 
fastidious arrogance with which he has triumphed over the dullness 
of poor Thomas Johnson,—and that, too, in some cases, where he 
has put down a right interpretation of the said Thomas Johnson, 
and substituted an error in it’s place,—is really quite disgusting : 
it is such as must excite the indignation of every reader, and very 
readily reconcile us to any reprehension the‘confident critic may 
meet with from others. Now, the rebukes he has received from 
Porson are generally some such passing hits as the following :— 

“Is, lectore celato, ut facere solet, cum allenas conjecturas 
adoptat, ex Heathii emendatione edidit, &.—Nof. in Hee. v. 464. 
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“ Nec me fugit, Brunckium pluribus in Jocis Sophoclis et Aris- 
tophanis r:Seis, Zuweis, et similes barbarismos aut reliquisse aut 
intulisse.”’—Oresf. 141. 

Such censures as these, however severe, carry their own justifi- 
cation with them: a matter of fact, either plainly stated or implied, 
cannot easily involve a gross injustice, nor subject the critic to 
merited reproach.—We may leave Brunck to endure the just 
punishment of his faults, and pass on to that more illustrious 
offender, Hermann. 

Hermann has unquestionably been in his day an useful collector 
of notes upon the ancients,—a man possessing infinitely more 
learning than genius, and more industry than taste, and employing 
that learning and industry upon the clucidation of the metrical 
department of Grecian literature. For his services in this way 
he has been rewarded with quite as much applause as was due to 
him,—that is, about as much as Bacon or Alfred might have looked 
to receive. Among other panegyrists, Doctor Burney speaks of 
him in the preface to his Tentamen as 

“rod weremwrarov, viri 4 philosophid et omni liberali doc. 
trina maxime instructi.” - 

Be it so: let us think of this man as one singularly skilled in 
metrical science ; and what is the impression we feel on the oc- 
casion? Is it a wish to bow with vencration before him? Ordo 
we hear his name as that of an ordinary mortal ?—But, it seems, 
he is singularly gifted with philosophy and all kinds of liberal 
science. Yes; he displayed his philosophy in a petty act of re. 
venge against Porson,—he affected to proclaim Gilbert Wakefield 
his rival as a critical scholar :—such was his philosophy ; and the 
other subject of the panegyric is to be exhibited, I suppose, in his 
next work, 

Now, of this man, it is not to be disguised that Porson pro» 
fessed a sovereign contempt.—Among other absurdities, Hermann 
had maintained that an lambic Senarius might be composed entirely 
of tribrachs except the last foot. A most delectable verse for 
tragedy it would be, to be sure! Porson tried the experiment ina 
poignant epigram on the great metrical scholar himself :— 


ace paTeinesy & gods, aroma vivgage megh HET Eire 
“© *O pwstesnos tT EOS, 0 codes acogos tyiveTo.” 


No abuse, no ridicule could have exceeded in severity this simple 
epigram ; and yet where is the injustice of it? ‘The question is, 
did the man “¢ write absurdly about metres?” If he did (and the 
fact is indisputable), Porson says no more in his epigram ; and 
what objection can the Hermannites raise to this exemplification 
of their master’s rule? If ridicule be an unfair touchstone, let 
this touchstone be applied in revenge to the rules. of ‘Porson.— 


with 
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with this restriction only, that the German Epigrams made for the 
purpose shall be confined to a plain statement af matter of fact, 
and not launch out into scurrility. 

But Porson’s great attack on the poor German is in his cele. 
brated note on the Medea, ¥. 675. In this note he has concentrated 
all that poignant bitterness which he knew so well how to manage, 
-—~ial) that indignant irony which is more terrible than the noisiest 
vehemence,—and al! that agreeable combination of learning with 
elegant playfulness, which distinguishes the style of his notes from 
the dull prosings of ordinary commentators.—After establishing a 
rule and referring to some passages which apparently militate 
against it, he proceeds :— 

“ Que loca Gothofredo Hermanno curanda libentér mandarem, 
si eum crederem efdem facilitate ex corruptis sana facere posse, 
qu4 ex sanis corrupta facit. Quis enim preter Hermannum dac- 
tylum, non dico pretervidit, (hoc enim omnes facimus) sed in 
quartam senarii sedem ipse ex emendatione intulit? Nub. 870. 
Quis preter Hlermannum pro optim4 voce xyvrgsi verbum sub- 
stituit non Grecum, null§ auctoritate munitum, metro perniciosum, 
xerets? Nub. 1176. Nimirum ut Dawesie obloqueretur, 
Cui si non aliqua nocuisset, mortuus esset.” 

It is readily granted, that this attack on Hermann is quite gra= 
tuitous, and that the Professor has gong out of his way to make 
jt: but the impertinence of it is unquestionably compensated by 
the service he has done in opposing the whole weight of his au- 
thority to such senseless innovations, as might otherwise mislead 
the unsuspecting and uninquiring judgment of young students ;— 
and for young students, be it remembered, Porson wrote. Let 
us remark, too, that not one sentence of this extract is vague re- 
proach: it is all matter-of-fact accusation, and such as cannot be 
disputed. Hermann did intrude a dactyl inta the fourth place of 
asenarias: he did substitute a barbarism for a pure Greek word: 
he did manifest a disposition at all hazards to.¢ayil at Dawes,— 
But his ignorance betrayed in the preceding extract is no fault, in 
comparison of the arrogant impertinence which Porson proceeds to 
expose.- And here, again, we shall find that Porson has used none 
of those abusive epithets in which some commentators so much 
delight: he has in the same passage bestowed his reproof, and 
guarded it by it’s proper justification. 

‘* Sed hac nihili sunt pre triumphis, quas.de innoceuti ‘Heax?.ins 
nomine egit. Quamvis enim, ipso judice, xprgeiv apud Comicos 
productarum ejasmodi syllabarum exemplum sit, nihil contra 
rarius est apud Tragicos. . Idedque, ait Ifermannus, *¢ Nos Ger- 
mani, qui multo meliis Anglis syllabarum quantitatem callemus, 
nos omnia loca, ubi ‘lHeaxaéms pro Epitrito tertio apud Euripidem 
occurrit, emendabimus.” Et sex loca, hoc morbo scilicet laboran- 
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tia, corrigit, si hoc est corrigere, morbum fingere, ut tuam medi. 
cine peritiam gstentes.” 

Let us just observe the folly of this German critic’s boast,—a 
boast, too, so ill supported by his proofs: it is not, that his 
countrymen are better poets, better philosophers, better legislators 
than the English, but—that they are better skilled in the quantity 
of syllables! 

Here, then, it may confidently be asked, Has Porson any heavy 
load of guilt to answer for in his treatment of Ilermanu? Has he 
been unjustly and outrageous!y severe on a man whom Doctor 
Burney has condescended to panegyrize ;—on a man, who has ine 
sulted the English nation by depreciating the merits of their great 
scholar, aud by arrogantly claiming over them a superiority 
which they would nat stoop to dispute with him, and which he 
himself has satisfactorily proved his inability to maintain ? ? 

When the impartial judgment of posterity shall haye fixed the 
renown or the infamy of the illustrioug great ones of this age, 
Porson may, perhaps, be stripped of some share of that rapturous 
admiration with which he is now honoured by his most zealoug 
friends : his name will then be ranked below Chatham, and Bacon, 
and Newton; but Newton himself will scarcely be more highly 
exalted above Porson, than Porson will rise superior to Hermany 
and the satellites of Hermann, 
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LETTER I. 


ir gives me much pleasure, my dear young friend, to learn that 
you have determined, during this vacation from your academical 
studies, to devote a daily portion of your time to serious reading, 
and. that, contented with the beautiful rural situation in which you 
are fixed, you are able to resist the temptation of lounging some 
months away at a fashionable watering-place, immersed in the 
indolence and frivolity which are the invariable attendants 
on those scenes of modern dissipation, {doubt not that by this 
resolytion you will find yourself a gainer as much in pleasure, as 
in improvement; for if variety be one of the chief sources, of 
entertainment, there can be no comparison between a country re- 
sidence in the midst of delightful natural objects, with the inter- 
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change of converse by means of books with all the wisdom and all 
the wit of past ages; and the monotonous routine of rides, rooms, 
coffee-houses, and circulating libraries, amidst fleeting crowds, 
intent only upon the arduous business of getting rid of the time 
with which they are cruelly overburthened. 

I do not wonder that among the subjects of your literary course 
you include Biography; for whether the knowledge of individual 
man be regarded in a philosophical view, as the only true founda- 
tion of the science of mind; or politically and practically, as the 
ground of all just inference concerning the probability of human 
conduct; or with the simple curiosity tliat stimulates us to cul- 
tivate an acquaintance with those whose names we have often 
heard repeated; the authentic records of the lives and actions of 
the most distinguished of our species cannot be destitute of high 
claims to our attention. In order, however, to render biography 
a profitable as well as an amusing study, it will be important pre. 
viously to establish some rules for judging of the value and credit 
belonging to different narratives of this kind, lest fallacies and 
misrepresentations should be imposed on us in the guise of truths. 
When that is done, it may be also useful to point out the general 
conclusions which are to be kept in view during a conrse of bio- 
graphical reading, lest one life should follow another with no 
greater effect on the mind, than a walk through a gallery of por- 
traits has on the eye. For the most valuable lessons afferded by 
biography are the result, not of detached surveys, but of com. 
parisons and contrasts, which cannot be made with advantage 
without a direction to some specific objects. Since, therefore, you 
have pleased to request my advice in general terms respecting this 
branch of pursuit, I trust it will not be displeasing to you if T 
make it the topic of a series of letters, in which I may unfold 
somewhat at large the ideas which a tolerably extensive acquaint- 
ance with biographical writings has suggested to my mind. -Let 
the present letter be a commencement of this design. 

I shall begin with some observations on biographers themselves ; 
of whom the first place is due to those who are their own historians 
—or, if the word be sufficiently naturalized, the class éf autobio. 
graphers. 

As it must be admitted that men know more of their own story 
than any other persons can know of them, an obvious advantage 
arises from the disclosures they may choose to make to the public, 
as being more exact and particular than can be given by any other 
pen. This is especially the case with respect to those early periods 
of life which precede entrance on the open stage of the world ; 
and also to a number of minute domestic facts which, however 
trifling in appearance, are often of fundamental consequence in 
the elucidation of character. As far, then, as it is interesting to 
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contemplate the history of any humay being from its very origin, | 
and to mark the rise and progress of those qualities, moral and 
intellectual, by which he is distinguished from every other in. 
dividual, the information communicated by himself must be 
peculiarly valuable. Who, for example, but Montagne himself 
was likely to have acquainted us with that singular mode of educa- 
tion by which he was ¢alked into a knowledge of the learned 
languages, without ever committing to memory the common rules 
of grammar ; and was initiated into that course of promiscuous and 
excursive reading, which, while it stored his mind with a vast mass 
of fact and opinion, and freed him from the shackles of the schools, 
also rendered him that lax and irregular thinker which we find him 
in his Essays? What friend of Franklin’s knew him so early and 
intimately as to have been able to relate those circumstances 
relative to the manner in which he passed his childhood and youth, 
which, in his own narrative, so instructively point out the steps of 
his progress. to that character of practical wisdom, public and 
private, for which he was so conspicuous? What other person 
but Rousseau himself was acquainted with the impressions his mind 
underwent in childhood, from that course of novel-reading, fol- 
lowed by political lectures on Plutarch’s Lives, by which his father 
administered fuel to his imagination, and at the same time incul- 
cated the high sentiments of republican equality ? 

But it is chiefly in this disclosure of unknown facts, and the 
secret workings of the soul to which no other mortal is conscious, 
that the peculiar advantage of autobiography consists ; for nothing 
is more rare than that degree of self-knowledge which enables a 
person, even if wishing to be sincere, to draw a true portraiture 
of himself. Though a man who internally feels all his own foibles 
ought to be more sensible of them than a by-stander, who observes 
them only in their occasional operation, yet such is the blinding 
power of the self-love which is rooted in every bosom, that they 
are often rendered either wholly inconspicuous to their owners, or 
appear with such softenings and modifications, that they are- 
scarcely recognized in their proper character. Hence what pro- 
mises in the outset to be a frank confession of fault, is sometimes 
so diluted and neutralized in the progress, that its effect on the 
mind of an unwary reader is almost obliterated. A remarkable 
example of this juggle of self-love is afforded by a passage of Lord 
Clarendon’s Life of himself, where he is speaking in the third 
person of his Own temper and habits. ‘ He indulged his palate 
very much, and even took some delight in eating and drinking 
well, but without any approach to luxury ; and in truth rather 
discoursed like an epicurean, than eas one.” Tere the language 
is so Judicrously inconsistent, that the noble writer must have 
Jaboured under an extraordinary degree of mental obscuration not 
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to have pereeived it, In another passage the same want of selfs 
knowledge i is displayed, but without such a contradiétion in terms. 
* He was in his nature inclined to pride and passion, and to a 
humour between wranglliig and disputing, tery troublesome ; 
which good company in a short time so reformed antl mastered; 
that no man was more affable and courteous, &c.”? Now the fact 
was, that a stately, unbending, ttgracious behaviour, alw ays ad 
hered to this eminent person; and was one cause why in his 
prosperity his enethies were much more numerous than his friends: 
Auother manner in which self-iinpottance gives a bias to auto- 
biographers is in leading them to imagine that there is something 
very peculiar and extraordinary in their own claracters, and in 
the incidents of their lives. It is flattering to a man’s vanity to in: 
dulge the cone eption that he is formed in a different mould from 
other mortals, and is marked out by events as one destined to act 
a part appropriate to himself on the theatre of the world. ‘This 
humour is happily exposed by bones are in the person of Glens 
dower: — 
At my nativity 
The frotit of heaven was full of fiery shapes, &c. 


And after mich rodomontade of this kind, he adds, 





These signs have marked me extraordinary; 
And all the courses of my life do shew 
1 am not in the roll of common men, 


The “ Religio Medici” of Sir Thomas Browne is filled with 
similar assertions of the writer’s singularities in mind and disposi- 
tion, as well as with extravagant pretensions to almost tniversal 
knowledge, at the sdme time that ke disclaims the remotest dis. 
position to pride or self-conceit. ‘The celebrated Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury has exhibited in his Memoirs a propensity of the 
same ktnd. Pérsons in whom pious feelings predominate are led 
by this infirmity to arrogate the special protection of Providence; 
and td find miraculous interpositions in their favour in the common 
escapes from difficulty or danger, 

For this tendency, however, a reader will soon know how to 
make due allowance: and the little ebullitions of self-consequence 
appearing in sueh forms are rather amusing than deceptive, and 
indeed exhibit a featare of real portraiture ; but there are causes 
of misrepresentation in autobiography, the effects of which are 
less obvious to detection. - In order to be put sufficiently on our 
guard against these sources of error, it is necessary to consider 
the motives that usually influence persons to become the narrators 
of their own history. 

The desire of being favourably known to the world must be re. 
garded as nearly universal in self-hiographers ; for although there 
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is a kind of blabbing loquacity in some mew which urges them to 
write, as well ds to talk, of themselves solely for the gratitication 
they find iu it, yet, as this disposition is usually accompanied with 
a degree of vanity, a secret purpose of showing themselves off in 
the fairest colouring will scarcely fail to become an additional 
motive. Hence, in all the confessions that are made before the 
public with so much apparent frankness; dithough foibles, defects, 
and even some vices are readily acknowledged, yet care is taken to 
suppress every thing that would indicate meanness, dishonesty, 
sclfishness, cowardice, and all those propensities which debase a 
character in universal estimation. And if the writer occdsionally 
discloses facts which would injure him in the estimation of an 
exact moralist, it is, because not being such himself, he is not 
aware of the conséquence. I recollect no instance of a man’s bes 
traying his own fsecrets at the hazard of appeatiiig both con. 
temptible and odious, so extraordinary as that of the Confessions 
of Rousseau; but his cast of mind was so singular, and indeed iu 
some points approached so nearly to insanity, that his condict can 
scarcely he cited as an exception to the preceding remark. It isy 
moreoyer, evident that in this very work, (which, too, was posts 
humous) his object was to inculcate a very exalted opinion of 
himself in the most essential points; and he ptobably thought 
that the amelioration of his character by philosophy obliterated 
all the stains of his carly life. In the same manner, fanatical re- 
ligionists are ready to charge themselves with having been the 
worst of sinuets previously to that regeneration which has made 
them saints. 

That remarkable character, Cardan, was also one who; with 
high boasts of himself, has confessed to faults of temper and con. 
duct, which cannot fail to depreciate him in the estimation of 
every sober reader of his life; but it is apparent that his moral 
sense was by no means delicate ; for when he mentions his un- 
happy son, who was executed for the murder of his wife, he 
represents him as an injured sufferer, rather than as a victim to 
justice. In like manner we find that vain-glorious artist, Ben- 
venuto Cellini, in his curious memoirs, mentioning his acts of vio- 
lence and brutal revenge more as matter of boast, than of peni- 
tence. In professed Apologies no one would look for much sin.« 
cerity of confession ; yet the loose unabashed character of Colley 
Cibber has rendered his biography of himself, under that title, a 
tolerably resembling portrait of the coxcomb and libertine ; and 
certain female apologists, whose reputation’ was past retrieving, 
have not scrupled to record their slips with reasonable fidclity, for 
they risked nothing iu exposing themselves, and thereby gained an 
opportunity of exposing others. The Marshal de Bassompicrre, au- 
other autobiographer, is at no pains to conceal his deep and successful 
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gaming, and the unbounded license of his amours, because, though 
devout enough in the Roman catholic form, he telt no compunc. 
tion for these peccadilloes, which could not hurt his character as a 
gentleman. Polonius, in Hamlet, when he directs his servant to 
throw some slanders upon his son Laertes, by way of fishing out 
his secrets from his companions, only cautions him to 





breathe his faults so quaintly 
That they may seem the taints of liberty, 

The flash and outbreak of a fiery mind, 

A savageneness in anreclaimed blood, 


These observations may suffice to show that open confession of 
some faults by no meaus implies that others are not cuncealed ; 
and that although we may safely admit all the ill a man speaks of 
himself, we must not conclude that one who knew him thoroughly 
could not bring to light a great deal more. And on the whole, it 
may be taken for granted that the portraits of persons drawn by 
their own hands wiil, if likenesses, at least be flattering ones ; and 
that the narratives of their lives, if composed by themselves, will, 
indeed, be rendered interesting by circumstances which could not 
be communicated by others; but, at the same time, by the suppres- 
sion of some facts, and the misrepresentation of others, will mis- 
lead the reader who has no means of checking them by different 
relations. If we possessed no other account of Margaret of 
Valois, the divorced queen of Henry [V., and one of the most 
licentious women in France, than her own memoirs, she might pass 
for a model of chastity. 

Of the works of this class, we have many written by states- 
men, generals, and persons employed in important public trans. 
actions, one object of whom may be generally concluded to have 
been the giving a favourable view of the part they themselves acted 
on the scene ; for it would be too much to expect of human nature 
that a public man should sit down to make a stafement of his own 
errors, purely for the benefit of his successors. Such narratives, 
therefore, though often highly valuable for the information they 
convey, as being derived from sources inaccessible to other writers, 
must always be read with a degree of scepticism. We know that 
Cwxsar, notwithstanding the air of unpretending simplicity in his 
Commentaries, was charged in his own time with having passed 
over in silence various instances of failure and defeat. If Cicero’s 
different narratives of the acts of his consulate had been trans. 
mitted to posterity, though they might have acquainted us with 
some circumstances of which we are now ignorant, yet we may le 
sure that he who did not scruple to request his friend Lucceius to 
violate the faith of history by throwing a lustre on his deeds be. 
yond their desert, would not have been more scrupulous in 
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sacrificing truth to vanity with his own pen. Vanity, indeed, isa 
failing which when strongly marked, may justly impair our reliance 
upon the narrator of his own actions, how estimable soever in 
other points. Such a person will at least exaggerate, and give a 
disproportionate consequence to the transactions in which he was 
concerned. It was said of the brave but gasconading Montluc, 
that he was one “ qui multa fecit, plura scripsit”——who did much, 
but bragged of more. ‘The vanity and self-importance canspicuous 
in Bishop Burnet contributed much to weaken the authority of his 
History of his own Times; and though his reputation for veracity 
appears in the main to have been gaining ground, it cannot be 
doubted that he over-rated his own share in many of the aflairs of 
which he is the relator. It was said of Burnet’s work, that it 
might be justly styled ‘* The importance of a Man to himself”— 
a title well merited by perhaps the generality of auto-biographies. 

Such are the advantages and defects of this class of biographical 
writings. ‘They are commonly entertaining and interesting ; they 
afford materials for the history of the human mind which can 
scarely be obtained from other sources, and are especially valuable 
for the means they present of tracing the original formation of 
characters : at the same time they are almost universally partial in 
the statement of facts; frequently mislead by arrogating to their 
subjects a greater degree of merit and consequence than belongs to 
them ; and perhaps never pourtray with that truth of resemblance 
which would be given by a sagacious and impartial observer, 
Read all the most noted of these works that fall in your way, but 
always with alimited and suspended confidence. 

I now close my long epistle, and remain your truly affectionate 
’ friend, J. A. 





Arr. VII.—Why are there so few excellent Poets? 


Ir is in reference to many that we employ, in the most strict sense, 
the word excellent. There is a gradation in society,—a scale of 
comparative merit, which relates to all orders of beings. In Eu. 
rope there are but few supreme magistrates: in England there is 
but one king: 
. Ex’ addoi- 
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That is “Some are great above others ; but that which is ultimate, 
and crowns iii, is in kings: explore no further.” So in the 
sciences and arts. Numerous as are the philosophers in England, 
and many who excel others, yet there is but one Newton: nume. 
rous as painters were in Greece, and no doubt many that were 
good, yet she could claim but one Apelles : and numerous as were 
her poets, yet she could boast but one Homer, All who are any 
way emingni are so many circles, which are drawn from the same 
centre, but have different circumferences. ‘Those who take the 
most extended range, would be called the most excellent; those 
whose circle is less wide, would be denominated, though they might 
be good in their way, the less excellent: and in a judgment of 
comparison, when the apple of contention is thrown down, we must 
necessarily cry, “ Detur optimo,”’ Let it be given to the best. 

Again, it is in reference to other arts that we employ the word 
excelience, as a sort of rule of comparison. A French critic has 
respect to this rule, when he observes, * that in reality poetry is of 
all arts the most perfect. ‘The perfections of the other arts are 
limited; that of poetry has no limit: im order to succeed in that, 
it is necessary to know almost every thing.”’* » On the last senti. 
ment I have already delivered my opinion; and certainly it 
requires great moderation to interpret it according to truth. It 
shows, however, the high sense put by Rapin on poetry, and, at 
the same time, how difficult he conceived the perfection of that ex. 
quisite art must be. 

Still it may be said that all this is but general : it will be urged, 
that superior talents and extraordinary application are necessary to 
reach excellence in any department of literature. So that the 
question will return: Is the excellence of poetry as accessible as 
that of the other arts and seiences? It is generally, and I think 
justly said, It is not. What then are the difficulties which lie in 
the way? what the dragons which thus guard this golden fruit ? 

Excellence in poetry is certainly a high attainment. Indeed, 
some writers have so elevated the character in their descriptions, 
as to deter almost every body from the hopes of reaching it. 
Grecian and even Roman writers were accustomed to speak of 
Homer, 2s if he were the only man of ail antiquity entitled to the 
sacred appellation, Aristotle very commonly speaks of him under 
the title of 6 Tamrns, as if the only poet; and the advocates for 
original genius in England have expressed themselves in terms 
equally splendid. Indeed, while Longinus did but throw out ge. 
ocral hints, by describing the rare qualities of the sublime in 
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* En effet, la poésie est de tous les arts le plus parfait: car la perfection 
des autres arts est bornée ; celle de po€sic ne Vest point ; pour y reussir il faut 
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poetry, others have specified names, as well as characters, holding 
forth two or three superior spirits for admiration, aud denouncing 
the rest as a herd of imitators. ‘These superior spirits have been 
ordinarily Shakspeare, Milton, and Spenser ;* and if I may be 
allowed to express my opinion, there are those who sometimes 
treat cavalierly certain writers, who have some claim to their ree 
spect. For though those eminent men, whom they so celebrate, 
will be allowed to possess more of the poet’s eye than most writers, 
and are therefore more original in their perceptions, and more dis- 
cursive in their representations ; and though Dryden, Pope, and 
Gray, as must be allowed, were much indebted to other writers, 
(not that the great men just mentioned were not,) yet let them 
define ever so high, and discriminate, dissect, and parcel out ever 
so nicely, [ must still believe, with their permission, that Dryden 
and Pope had creative minds, and that Collins and Gray were not 
only men of taste and skill, but even geniuses and poets. 

Some have a short way of settling this matter, like those who 
talk about “ A Royal Way to all the Arts and Sciences.’+ The 
notion that a poet is a person inspired, was a favourite one with 
the ancient poets and critics; he was a kind of elder son of the 
deity, and distinguished by his partial regards. Homer wasspoken 
of not only as inspired by the deity, but as a divinity himself. 
Hesiod, after expressing his homage to the nymphs of Helicon, 
and celebrating their high descent, informs us that they gave him 
a sceptre, and breathed into him a divine voice. Virgil} speaks 
of poems as synonymous with the gods. Nor need this surprize 
us, when Longinus maintains that metre, the mere measurement of 
verse, was of divine origin.§ So also the northern bards thought 
of their Runic rimes, and the eastern of their Pracrit and Sancrit. 
Our Milton was full of this influence. He had his heavenly muse, 
his nightly visitant, his Urania, by whom he was led 


into the heaven of heavens, 


Nor has this language been adopted by such writers only as ate 
tempted the higher flights of heroic, lyric, and tragic poetry, which, 
conversant as they were with heroes and gods, might naturally be 
expected to use magnificent sentiments and high-sounding language. 
Every species of poetry possessed a portion of inspiration. Even 
those writers who immediately attacked the vices, administered to 
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* TI allude more particularly to Duff on original Genius, a writer I have 
not at present at hand. ‘ 

+ I allude to a treatise I have never seen, entitled * Via Regia ad omnes 
Artes et Scientias.” 

Nihil ille deos, nil carmina qprat.—Ecl, viii, 102. 
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the pleasures, or humoured the follies of mankind,* asserted their 
dignity. Satire spoke with the ton de majesté, and called herself 
divine ; and even sonneteers, madrigal and travestie writers, with 
epigrammists,+ drinking deep at the well of inspiration, were full 
of the deity, and inundated Parnassus with their pleasantries.t 

But not only critics and poets asserted this supernatural influence 
in poetry,—they were supported in their claim by philosophers 
and orators. According to the Greek mythology, as before ob. 
served, the Muses were the daughters*of Jupiter and Mnemosyne : 
and Plato, who has written so richly on the Fury of the Muses, 
asserts roundly that the race of poets is divine, agitated by the 
gods, and thus compose sacred hymns, embracing ‘Truth attended 
with the Graces and-Muses.§_ In like manner, Cicero, in his ad- 
mired oration for Archias the poct,|| says, that the poet is endued 
by nature, impelled by the powers of his own mind, and inflated 
as it were by a certain divine spirit. And indeed some talk as if 
they thought that the very term poet means something like the 
Creator, a divine being, making something out of nothing: and 
under the influence of the same notion, not only among the Grecians 
and ancient Ilebrews, as we have already seen, but in the northern 
nations, the Druids and Bards** claimed the gift of prophecy, and, 
among the latter, supernatural charms were ascribed to them by 
the vulgar.t t 

This inspiration, however, some will probably say, existed only 
in the imagination: at least, that this influence was nothing more 
than a strong belief worked into reality by fancy, or a powerfut 
impulse excited by natural causes. But as the Abbé Le Pluchet} 
supposed that the ancient symbolical language was the foundation 
of idolatry, we may suppose that this poetical language introduced 
into the world a little extravagance ; or that, in the same manner 
as painters, by throwing a circle of light over their saints, created 
fanciful and hyperbolical characters,—so have the poets given a 
romantic aspect to the genius of song. ‘ 

he 





* Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli.—JuvENAL, Sat. I. 85. 
% Qui pourroit les offrir? et qui, pour les blamer, 
Malgré Muse et Phoebus n’apprendroi: & rimer ? 
Non, non, sur ce sujet pour écrire avec grace, 
Il ne faut point monter sur le semmet de Parnasse.—Sat. I. 
} Leur nombre impétueuse inonda le Parnasse. 
L’ Art Poétigue, chant second, 


§ De Legibus, lib. iii, 

|| Poetam naturd ipsd valere, et mentis viribus excitari, et quasi divino 
quodam spiritu afflari.—Oratio pro Archia Poetd. 

** Walker’s Histerical’ Memoirs of the Irish Bards, page 10. This is 
true of almost all the more ancient poets of most countries. 

++ Carmina vel ceelo possunt deducere Lunam,—Vine. Ecl, viii, 69. 

tt Io bis History of the Heavens. 
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The painters, also, have made similar claims for their most ex- 
quisite art. They have considered such a capability as is necessary 
to form a great painter, a sort of heavenly inspiration. 

“¢ Genius,” says Monsieur de Piles,* “ is a present which 
Nature makes to a man at the hour of his birth; and though she 
commonly gives it to one thing only, she is sometimes so liberal 
as to make it general in one person, There have been several 
men on whom she has bestowed this plenitude of influences :” and 
he says of Giovanni Lanfranco, “ that his works come from a vein 
quite opposite to those of Dominichino. ‘The latter,’ he says, 
** made himselfa painter in spite of Minerva: the former was born 
with a happy genius.” And this sentiment also pervades Dufres. 
noy’s Latin poem on painting. Sir Joshua Reynolds, indeed, was 
disposed to put a check on this claim, perceiving it liable to run 
into extravagance, though he did not altogether deny its existence. 

And can we indeed suppose that all these great men, the most 
consummate critics and sublimest poets, the accomplished orators, 
and profoundest of philosophers, spoke altogether ramblingly,— 
without meaning orrule? It is more safe to suppose that their 
words are couched in a little figure; and that, as fable often bot, 
toms in truth, so does figure point to reality. 

True it is, that every thing of man, whether of his corporeal 
organs or intellectual faculties, all of this wonderful microcosm, 
man, must be referred, mediately or immediately, to the great 
power which formed him; and, perhaps, in the very mechanism 
of the human mind are interwoven those peculiarities, which render 
sensation more touching, perception more vivid, ideas more im, 
pressive ; which awaken more exquisite sensibilities, more power- 
ful energies, vaster capabilities for the association of ideas, and all 
that wonderful electrical flow of imagination, which distinguishes, 
and as it were sets on fire, one intelligent being more than another. 
The effects will be the same, and therefore the dispute need not 
take a different turn, whether the human soul is a separate ex- 
istence distinct from matter, or the effect merely of matter organized, 
systematized according to established laws and regular modifica. 
tions. On either system it might be said that Nature loves variety ; 
and that in those characteristic differences, which are of her creat- 
ing, lie the boundaries which limit the different excellencies in man ; 
and that amidst the characteristic differences lie the regions of 
genius. 

As to the question, What is poetical genius? I am reminded of 
some eloquent flights of Proclus when speaking of this divine in- 
spiration, of that Fury, which bursts forth from a sublime poet 
when under its influence, something like the power of electricity, 
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giving him a sensible shock, and calling forth all his latent fires* 
which pervade the soul. 

The reader, therefore, will please toconsider all that I have said 
before on subjection to rules,+ as nothing without this prior claim, 
this secret divine capability, which must inherit and preoccupy the 
soul. But as a spring in some machine may never be set in mo- 
tion; as secret fires may be lodged where they may have no vent ; 
and as waters may be confined so as never to flow down in 
a current; thus it is with the vast capabilities of man:—Gray’s 
line, 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
is not a mere poetical flourish—it is full of meaning. If in the 
sense just laid down there is any thing in genius, thousands and 
thousands of geniuses have, perhaps, been never called forth. 

In the pursuit of all art and science, practice and experience 
must unite with capability. Without a discipline peculiarly 
adapted to the poetical character, nothing is attained which is 
permanently excellent, transcendantly great,—that which is called 
the gran gusto in the works of painters. All excellence is at- 
tained by discipline and practice, and is attainable in no other 
way. ‘There is a certain chain of cause and effect in every thing, 
—some suitableness of means,—some menstruum nutritive of a 
disposition. And though it would not be safe to say, that what 
is excellent in poetry is to be attained by mechanical rules, or by 
following some precise regimen of the schools, yet even they may 
be bent into its service. ‘Thus must circumstances conspire,— 
nature be felt, and in her best mood,—much exercise endured,— 
many sacrifices be made,—much time consumed,—before what has 
a claim to excellence can exist. And as there must be a certain 
suitableness of mind, and a suitableuess of circumstances, in the 
formation of true excellence,—so must there be something auspi- 
cious in the circumstances of the times, before it can meet with a 
favourable reception. The 





* Lallude to some very striking passages in Proclus’s Commentary on 
Plato, as quoted by Mr. Thomas Taylor. The fancy concerning electricity 
ismy own, But I see nothing absurd in supposing that Genins is the effect of 
some electrical principle. The electric matter, that great fifth element, af- 
fects all nature ; it glitters in the meteor, flashes in the lightning, rolls in the 
thunder, and in the bowels of the earth excites all those mighty commotions 
which shake and overturn vast districts: it is well known, too, that it resides 
in the different parts of the human body, and has a mighty influence over it. 
Mr. Brydone, inthe first volume of his Travels, gives several remarkable 
instances of the power of electricity on the human body ; and it might, per- 
haps, be employed in accounting for some of the phenomena of the human 
mind. Mirabeau, in that chapter of his Systéme de la Nature io which he 
endeavours to show that our intellectual facuities are ultimately to be traced 
to sensation, excepts no mental operation from this rule, See Systeme de la 
Nature, Vol, I, chap. viii. 

+ Alludes to an Essay not inserted inthe Reflector. 
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The question, “ By what order of things was it, that none 
equalled Homer in epic poetry for two thousand seven hundred 
years ; nor any ever excelled him before 2” has been agitated in 
forms and directions many years ago. Plato and the ancients 
called in a miracle— 


Ds now o Jers, nas Sewy weopnrns. 
That is, 
As the god, and the prophet of the gods, speaks, 


The author of An Inquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer 
resolves it all into natural causes; the accidents and time of his 
birth ; the climate and propitious aspect of his country; the for- 
tunes of his life; the peculiar influence of misfortnne; the con- 
tentions and disturbed state of Greece; and the simple manners 
of that age, The following passage I quote at large ;—the author 
is speaking of what was peculiar to the days of Homer :—*Arms 
were in repute, and force decided possession: he saw towns taken 
and plundered, the men put to the sword, and the women made 
slaves: he beheld their despairing faces and suppliant postures ; 
heard their mourning over their murdered husbands, and prayers 
for their infants to the victor. 

** On the othe: hand, he might view cities blessed with peace, 
spirited by liberty, flourishing in trade, and increasing in wealth. 
He was not engaged in affairs himself, to draw off his attention; 
but he wandered through the various scenes, and observed them at 
leisure. Nor was it the least instructive sight to see a colony led 
out, a city founded, the foundation of order and policy laid, with 
all the provision for the security of the people. Such scenes af. 
ford extended views, and natural ones too, as they are the imme. 
diate effect of the great parent of invention, necessity, in its young 
and untaught essays.”’* 

This inquiry abounds with much reading on the common topics 
of the life of Homer; and shows well enough that great talents 
are wont to be brought into exercise by great occasions ; and that 
the great poet was brought under the disciphine of the times in 
which he lived, was the creature of circumstances, and trained in 
the school of experience ; a sort of truisms, indeed, in regard to 
Homer. 

But if the history of Homer, made up as it is from the testi, 
mony of ancient authors, is true,—which, however, there is some 
reason to doubt, +—it would go further ; it would show,—not only 
that great occasions call forth great talents,—but that, as a suvject 
so luxuriously rich, and talents so transcendantly sublime and com. 

s 4 prehensive, 
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* Inquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer, p, 23. 
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prehensive, so exactly in harmony with the subject, can but rarely 
be combined,—so a production like the Lliad must necessarily be a 


Rara avis in terris, nigroque similima cygno ; 
For 


The force of nature can no further go. 


It would furnish us with another reason, why, with respect to 
ancient times, so few excellent poets remain. Homer was the 
** Aaron’s rod, which swallowed up all fAhe rest.” In poetry, 
mankind are not content with what is excellent: they look for 
what is most excellent. What is comparatively good, in reference 
te something of inferior goodness, loses i(s name when compared 
with something that is transcendently excellent. ‘There were, no 
doubt, before the time in which we suppose Homer lived, many 
productions which animated the authors, and which pleased and 
instructed their contemporaries,—many flowers, which in their 
native beds were fresh and fair, and, when made into a posy, 
looked agreeably to the eye of many beholders,—but which, being 

‘exposed on the stream of time, floated down on the surface of the 
waters, and are seen no more ;—while Homer, like the water lily, 
kept his seat, and the surrounding waters, instead of extinguishing 
his lustre, withering his bloom, or impairing his strength, support- 
ed him on their bosom, and nourished his roots. 

The truth is, the fine arts, in general, are not among the neces. 
saries of life, but they increase its enjoyments. They are not the 
daily bread which supports man’s existence ; but men are willing 
to be pleased with them, and, not content with that, they wish to be 
charmed. Hence it is, that for their favourite poets they look 
for such as are not merely excellent, but the most excellent ; what 
they admired once, they perhaps cease to admire, if they should 
find whatis more admirable. Poets, therefore, are not uncommonly 
treated by the world, as his pearl necklace was by Tippoo Sultaun. 
He used to remove one pearl, when he procured one that was 
better: and at length his pearl necklace was deemed invaluable. 

If we suppose the system of Wolfius and Heyne to be true,— 
and it is as old at least as the time of Josephus and A‘lian,—still 
the course of our argument need not be greatly interrupted. For, 
could the Iliad be proved to be a mere rhapsodia,* formed out of 
different parts, and composed at different times, and even by dif- 
ferent persons, still the case, with respect both to cause and effect, 
will be much the same. ‘There must have been an extraordinary 
quantity of mind, a great combination of concurring circumstances, 
the most favourable adaptation of means and opportunities, of 
times and seasons, conspiring severally, like so many rays of light 
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* See Wolfii Prolegemena, and Heynii Excursus If, ad Homerum. 
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all converging to one focus, to the production of an Iliad,—of a 
poem which has always obtained, and must for ever preserve, the 
admiration of mankind, 

Man is the creature of exact circumstances; and the exact 
creature of circumstances: by circumstances every individual is 
what he is, and cannot be other ; he is as much the creature of ne. 
cessity, as all the other parts of the universe. Circumstances as 
real and effective madé a Milton, as a Ilomer. Those circum. 
stances, relatively to the former, operated as efficiently as they 
could on the latter. They produced similar, though not the same 
effects : just as the same mevements, the same rhythms, the same 
tunes, may be played on musical instruments diilerently construct. 
ed. Milton’s history illustrates how times and seasons may be 
either favourable or unfavourab!‘e to the popularity or suppression 
of poetic excellence. For, let a musical performance be ever so 
excellent, it must have approvers and admirers to encore it before 
the world: bea garden ever so full of sweets, it must have favour- 
ing gales to spread them around. And we may, perhaps, say, 
that as even Milton was a long time kept down, at least as to the 
fortune of his great poem,—in the same manner, spirits as great 
as Milton’s or Ilomer’s may, from some predominant prejudices, 
have been quite obliterated from the world. And, indeed, Nature 
herself may be said to be not more merciful often to poets, thaa 
she is systematically to the human race at large. She preserves the 
species alive, but she entombs the individual in the grave. She 
has sometimes an extraordinary birth; but, like a prolific parent, 
she can afford to lose ;—as perhaps worlds, and systems of worlds, 
may have been extinguished from the universe—she feels herself 
not at all impoverished, but is carrying on her silent, and, as it 
were without any emotion, her sublime operations still. 

Gray is an instance of a person of great capabilities, and placed 
in the way of great motives,—very operative circumstances, a 
most efficient discipline. Yet in him the circumstances differed 
materially from those which we conceive to have operated on the 
other great poets just now mentioned. Here apparently were 
none of those violent or warm passions, which are often among 
the moving springs of a great genius. An early love of retire- 
ment,—a silent fondness for literature,—the pleasure of poetical 
amusement,—the delight of polishing and finishing his little crea- 
tions,—the ardour of independence, mixed probably with a thirst 
of fame,—these seem to have been the circumstances which sur- 
rounded him, the discipline under which he was trained. Mr. 
Mason’s Life of Gray-is the history of a mere scholar, a sort of 
idle man of letters, little agitated or influenced by any circum. 
stauces of his age, and whose poetry was little affected by what 
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was passing in the world: all that is local in one of his odes was 
written under the constraint of gratitude, if not as an exercise of 
office. 

The history of Collins is that of a mind constituted similarly 
to Gray's, somewhat similarly circumstanced, and regularly form. 
ed. Yet ollins lived like Shakspeare, in the poet’s true province, 
the region of imagination: and how a mind lives, and moves, and 
rises, and expands in an element composed, as it were, of all the 
elements of the world,—did we live in the region of spirit with 
Plato and Berkeley, or were we linked together as close to mat- 
ter as Hartley or Priestley,—we perhaps should not be able cor- 
rectly todescribe. It may, however, safely be said, that a powerful 
imagination is formed by circumstances, as well as every thing else ; 
and all its amusements, creations, excursions apparently eccentric, 
and returns to order, are but links of one chain, though perhaps too 
nicely united together to be seen by our eyes. Nay, those links 
may be, as it were, so crowded together, or mysteriously united, 
that it may be beyond human power to calculate the source of 
their order, or the tendency of their progress; and some secret 
inscrutable power, as real as inspiration, may be the most power- 
ful uniting link of all. 

In speaking of the excellencies of poetry, it will be always re. 
collected, that, as there are in poetry, as in architecture, different 
orders, so may each have its peculiar excellence, and each different 
degrees of excellence in reference to works of the same class. 
There is also an excellence combining some properties peculiar 
to all, like what has been said of that vast building, Blenheim 
House, relative to the different orders of architecture. That 
building has been over-criticised, as a modern writer* on the 
Picturesque has observed, by principles avhich it disowns, and has 
beauties peculiar to itself, which critics, judging by those princi- 
ples, are apt to overlook. 

This prepares the way for a few allusions to what has been 
called the picturesque in poetry, in reference to the picturesque in 
scenery, or, perhaps what, in reference to a term in architecture, 
might be called the composed; as being not reducible to any of 
the orders of poetry, but as consisting of the varieties; parts of 
which, perhaps, belong to a particular order, but which, as a 
whole, is made up according to the genius of a particular age, or 
the taste of a particular writer. This description of poetic writing 
is not seldom of the energetic, sublime character; and two or three 
Asiatic poets, of this description, shall be-here noticed, as being 
the most illustrative of my idea. 


The 





* Mr, Gilpin, Observations relative te Picturesque Beauty, vol. i. p. 26. 
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The first is an Arabian poet, Ebn Arabshah, the author of The 
History of Timur, described by Sir William Jones as an admirable 
writer. This poem abounds, according to his account, with beau- 
tifal images, with pleasing narrations, and descriptions of nature, 
manners, and passions; is so illuminated with magnificent figures, 
and a sweet variety of numbers, and interspersed with such a 
copiousness of elegance; that nothing could have been conceived 
better fitted for delighting or instructing, or for moving the reader. 
Compared with the idyls and odes of the Arabians,—lI all along 
borrow Sir William Jones’s words,— it is mere prose, yet capable 
of being distinguished by the sweetest and best regulated rhythm ; 
not regulated by the strict laws either of tragedy or of epic 
poetry, but partaking of some of the best properties of both. 

The next isa Persian poet, Ferdushee, the author of that won- 
derful poem already alluded to,* as being copiously illustrated by 
Mr. Scot Waring. This too, from its complex nature, seems to 
take too eccentric flights, to try too boundless a range for the epic, 
aud must therefore be considered, for character, design, and exe- 
cution, as of the same description of poetry with the History of 
Timur, and as possessing, like that, uncommon vigour, and the 
sublimest representation. . 

Some works, considered as the most highly poctical among the 
Hlindoos, are in prose, like Fenelon’s Telemachus, or the Death of 
Abel by Gesner: others are in prose and verse. Of their dramatic 
works,—which of all their compositions best suit the taste of Euro- 
peans,—the most singular performance is that of Bhavabhuti, as il- 
justrated by Mr. Celebrooke. It is in prose and verse,—written 
in different dialects,—of enormously long metres,—and full of 
magic and supernatural powers. Some, which we should call its 
peculiarities, the Hindoos would pronownce its excellencies; as 
some of its excellencies the Hindoos may deem its peculiarities. 
Yet Mr. Colebrooke proclaims it, in general terms, as * the un- 
rivalled drama,” and, in reference to Sanscrit lite:ature, as ** of the 
highest order of composition.”’+ 

These are considered as the most excellent poets of those 
nations; and, however defective in parts,—I speak in reference 
to the objections already made, or to any models formed after a 
Greek or European model,—are, probably, worthy of being 
thought great among the poets of any nation. For, however de- 
fective they may be in the constitution of the fable, and the other 
unities of Aristotle,—the minuter excellencies of the epic and 
drama,—yet in the greatest,{ even in the judgment of Aristotle 
himself, they are allowed to be very exccilent; and accordingly 


Sir 





* In au Essay not introducea here, 
+ It is entitled Malati Madhavi. Asiatic Researches, vol. x. p. 454. 


f¢ Such TI mean as relate to human life and mauners. Vide Aristotelis 
Poet, cap. U5, 
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Sir William Jones, forgetting their defects, or rather absorbed in 
their excellencies, scruples not to say, ** there is but one law for 
poetry,—the will of the poet.” 

The above were great poets, both from nature and situation.* 
And’I have introduced them to explain, amidst the other reasons 
which lead to the same point, why, probably, it is that we have so 
few excellent poets,—I mean, in the higher essentials of poetry 
according to Aristotle’s sense, in the aybos aodwv, the very flower 
of poetry, as Pindar speaks,—and it seems to be, partly, because 
few, comparatively, are in situations favourable to extraordinary 
energies, as the above poets were ; and partly because poets are 
more regulated by feelings which belong to an age of taste, than 
such as are peculiar to an age of genius. 

This reminds me of the distinction to be made between an age 
of genius and taste; and, with a full recollection of what has 
been said of the comparatively small number of poets truly ex. 
cellent, to ask with due submission, whether the sublimest efforts 
of poetic talent are not to be looked for in the former period 
rather than in the latter. The ingenious Mr. Robert Southeyt 
observes, that in all countries the age of genius has preceded 
that of taste, and he has assigned very satisfactory reasons why 
the poets of Spain and Portugal never attained to the era of taste. 
These are, the despotic uature of their government, the enervating 
shackles of their superstition, and the degrading influence of false 
literature which had long infested Europe; and he observes, that 
as these circumstances influenced Lope de Vega, so did “ the dan. 
gerous abilities of Lope de Vega assist the progress of the evil.” 

Mr. Southey is undoubtedly correct; for such evils act in vari- 
ous directions. They check genius, and unnerve integrity, the 
most powerful spring of human action: inquiry is, as it were, 
strangled in the birth: a bad taste becomes the public feeling: all 
motives to enthusiasm are destroyed: one bad imitator tracks the 
path of another :—and these are circumstances all ruinous to ex- 
cellence. 

Yet under these circumstances Camoens and Lope de Vega 
reached their portion of excellence; and under more fostering 
causes, more invigorating motives, they would probably have been 
more excellent poets. For the age of genius seems more suscepti- 
ble of some great qualities than an age of taste. Genius is the 
towering eagle that soars high, sails on the whirlwind, and sees and 
feels vast things. Taste loves security, and is apt to fear encounter. 
ing a storm. Strength yields to tamenesy—grandeur to splen- 
dour,—the reality and sublimity of feeling to the more regular, 

the 





* What Sir W. says on this subject is highly worthy of consideration, 
Comment. Paes. Asiat. Part iv. cap. 12, 
+ Letters written during a short Residence in Spain and Portugal, p, 124. 
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the more monotonous tones of passion, While, therefore, ascrib- 
ing to an age of taste the acquisition of many improvements, we 
must, at the same time, ascribe to it the loss of some excellencies. 

Despotic governments are certainly unfavourable to true ex- 
cellence. 

Ilowever men define taste, and wherever they fix the principles 
of judgment, some affections there are so natural to man, and of 
such pervading, powerful energies, as to command, wherever they 
predominate, all the powers of poetry and eloquence. ‘They, as 
it were, open the very springs of language, and urge the stream 
forward with a strong irresistible force: or, by some secret melt 
ing influence, they cause the sweetest undulations of melody, and 
produce all its refreshing, its most delightful salubrity, all its most 
romantic excursions, and enravishing charms. 

These affections may be felt in the thunder of Demosthenes, 
the strength of ‘Thucydides, the address of Pericles, the elegance 
of Lysias, no less than in the swect melodies of Plato, the elegant 
simplicity of Xenophon. The same affections generate all the 
most excellent qualities of poetry. Hence the animation and 
grandeur of Tyrtzus, the ardour, the vehemence of Alceus, the 
toftiness of Pindar, and the majesty of Stesichorus. As the love 
of money and of pleasure are the usual attendants on a declining 
empire, so are they the secret but inveterate enemics of genius : 
they take the citadel by a stratagem, and they force every faculty 
into subjection. ‘Then enters Slavery with her vile party of ma- 
rauders, who plunder it of every thing which constitutes the pride 
of generosity, the triumph of independence. 

All the best energies of the mind are then compelled to be 
obedient : the powers of speech are then subdued into the service 
of the oppressor; genius, if it does not retire in disgust, wastes 
itself in meanness, or dreams away life in Jistlessness and sensuality. 
The poet is content to become the retailer of trifles and nicknacks ; 
or, borne down by the tide of general corruption, a pander to 
tyrants, and the sycophant of slaves. ‘To the loss of freedom 
therefore, Longinus justly attributed the decay of genius, and the 
departure of all that is great and sublime in writing, from the 
Grecians.* When the sun of freedom sct, science and taste 
gradually disappeared, and were succceded by a night of ignorance 
and dulness.t Romelie, therefore, or modern Greece, in a mo- 
dern Greek poem,{ after comparing her present condition, dege- 

nerated 





* Mees Yes sub fin, 

+ What has been here said on the influence of governments is copied from 
some former Essay of the writer’s, though with some alterations, not in the 
Reflector. 


t O Zevos us nv Pounerny (this is modern Greek) en Voyage de Dimo 
Nicolo Stephanopolt eu Grece, pendant les anvees 1797, 1798, Tomell. 
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nerated in talents, and bereaved of all dignity, properly adds, 
“these are my evils and my regrets ; their source isin my slavery.” 
She could boast no more excellent poets. 

Rome, in regard to her poets, was similarly circumstanced. 
How different the writers under the emperors to those of the Au. 
gustan age! The former were flowers, blooming, and beautiful, and 
sweet: the latter were flowers all shrivelled, that are just on the 
decline, with little fragrance. Eloquence and poetry- shared the 
same fortune.* They withered as liberty declined. 

The history of literature, too, furnishes many examples illustra. 
tive of the point now under consideration. In the destruction of 
valuable libraries, like that of Alexandria, much that is excellent 
may have perished; and as some writings are to be traced only in 
collectors, such as Atheneus and Stobeus, so by the zeal of 
party much may have been destroyed. In ages of fanaticism 
and superstition, suppression as well as forgery was common. 
Jy pratised: we have false diplomas, false bulls, and false gospels ; t 
and instances might be given of magnificent editions of the Scrip- 
tures that have been suppressed.{ Of some excellent writers we 
know nothing but by the scraps, preserved, as in scorn, by their 
enemies. And may not all this have happened with respect to 
much that was truly excellent in poetry ? 

Time itself, that great destroyer, has in this destruction of ex. 
cellence united with Goths, and has, perhaps, sacrificed as much in 
his fury, as he has preserved from ruin. 


Some felt the silent stroke of mouldering age, 
Some hostile fury, some religious rage ; 
Barbarian blindness, Cliristian zeal conspire, 
And Papal piety, and Gothic fire. 

Pope's Epistle to Addison, 


And here I cannot help just mentioning, though with reluctance, 
what has been said by some, that poets themselves have not been 
always so favourable to their own order as could be wished: 
whether it is, that the temple of Fame is supposed to be of such 
limited dimensions as to admit but few within its walls; or that 
literature, when it becomes a commercial concern, is apt, like 
other commercial speculations, to excite competition, rivalry, 
jealousy, and by a sort of spongy softness to absorb the more gene. 
rous passious. 


What 





* Dum res populi Romani memorabantur pari eloquentia et libertate. 
Taciti Hist. 

+ See Codas Apocryphus Novi Testamentia Fabricio, and James’s Cur 
ruptions of the Fathers, 

$ One patronized by the Polish Prince Radzivil, another edited by 
Servetus. 
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What Reitzius* says of Aristotle’s burning the writings of m ny 
philosophers, that what he borrowed from them might not be de. 
tected,—has been said by an ancient writer,—I forget who,—of 
Homer. Such reports, however, for the honour of all that is 
great in human nature, it is to be hoped are mere fabrications, and 
with respect more particularly to Homer, may be thrown over to 
the mass of idle stories that have been propagated about the great 
bard. I amnot willing to enter much upon this subject now, and 
therefore I shall only at present say, that such as choose to see how 
a spirit like this may operate, may find. several examples to his 
mind in Reitzius. 

If in the above causes there exist reasons why much that is ex- 
cellent may have been destroyed or suppressed, in the motives 
which influence mankind in writing there exist others, why much 
has not been produced. From muddy springs flow muddy waters ; 
and if in their course they do not clear themselves by the beds 
over which they flow, or by mingling insensibly with purer waters, 
they will continue muddy till they are buried in the sea. So must 
pure writings have a pure source, a wholesome direction, and, 
whatever meandering they make, must fertilize and enrich the 
land. The love of gain, the desire of gratifying a frivolous or 
vicious taste, the humiliation of administering to base passions, 
the little vanity which feeds on the smile of the day, and is satisfied 
with superficial compliments,—these are not the motives which stir 
great passions,—which form great conceptions,—which authorize 
noble darings,—which give that confirmed persevering enthusiasm; 
—which conspire to form the poet, omnibus numeris absolutum. 
It is a desire to please, that he may instruct, and to instruct that 
he may benefit mankind ; to live inthe goed opinion of a future age, 
that he may improve and bless it. ‘This is the true Love oF FaMr, 
the nurse ofall that is truly excellent ; and one reason, the principal 
reason, why amidst all the poetical contentions in the world, there 
have existed so few excellent poets, is, that the spring and source 
do not arise in majesty and true greatness ‘ 

I close this Essay with an excellent passage from Longinus’ 
Treatise on the Sublime, as being much to our purpose. * If,’ 
says he, ** we submit to our consideration how Homer, were he 
present, or Demosthenes, would hear what we say, or how they 
would be affected; to constitute such a tribunal and theatre for 
our writings, and to be disciplined to give the grounds of our ~ 
writings, before such heroes, judges, and witnesses, would excite a 
great contest after excellence. But the incitement is still greater, 
if you add, how will every age that comes after me, hear what I 
have written ?”’ 


The 
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The reader may observe that I have passed over, or rather merely 
alluded to, one great mound of original genius,—the servile 
imitation of others. This subject I have elsewhere examined, 
I have made due allowance for particular circumstances, which 
ought to operate as modifications on general principles; and I 
would make a distinction betwixt governments settled and long 
established, as the Eastern, and governments on the decline, as 
those of Greece and Rome. And for similar reasons I deem it 
unnecessary to enter on the question, What think you of the age 
ef Louis the Fourteenth? 

An OssERvei. 





Arr. VII{.—On the best Means of Promoting the Fundamental 
Principles of the English Constitution. 


Hosses sets out in his “ Philosophical Elements concerning a 
Citizen,” with observing, that “‘ if in those matters on which we 
speculate for the sake of exercising our genius, any error is ine 
troduced, no loss but of our time ensues; but that in our medi- 
tations which relate to the purposes of life, not only from our error 
but our ignorance necessarily must arise offences, quarrels, and 
violent deaths.” 

Locke seems to have started from nearly the same point, if one 
may judge by the quotation from Livy prefixed to his Treatise on 
Government, and was evidently much indebted to Hobbes for some 
principles ; but they were urged on by different impulses, and 
took different directions: Hobbes, as seeing the horrors of a civil 
storm, thought quiet was to be found only under arbitrary power :* 
Locke, as seeing a storm passed, and as having in view peace and 
liberty under the revolution. 

Algernon Sidney and Harrington had previously taken nearly 
the same course as Locke, though under different circumstances ; 
and they took a difierent course from Hobbes, though under cir- 
cumstances nearly similar. 

Political systems should be considered relatively to their prin- 
ciples and tendencies, as well as to any present state of things; 
and civil dissentions no less than civil harmonies rather be traced 

. to 





* L infer this from what Hobbes says in the preface to his readers, of his 
book de Cive, ** quapropter si aliqua inveneritis aut minus cerita, aut magis 
quam necesse erat, acritersdicta, cum non partium, sed picis studio et ab eo 
dicta sant, cujus, propter patrie priesentem calamitatem, dolore justo aliquid 
eondonari @quum est ea ut equo animo dignemini, lectores, ore et postulo.”’ 
Muobbes’s book de Cive was written at Paris in 1646, 
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to causes than explored in their consequences. The material, 
animal, and intellectual worlds, as wholes, and as parts, are neces- 
sarily and individually subject to certain laws; the laws of their 
nature. ‘They cannot escape their influence; they cannot exceed 
their limits: matter in all its forms is obedient to those laws ; and 
with respect to their operation, physical and moral man is the 
same, a creature of circumstances, though in’ different relations. 
His actions may be modified by art, by laws, by his place in civil 
society: but his organization is the work of nature, and in its 
minutest as well as its grandest movements, in its most energetic 
as well as its most ordinary affections, invariably subject to those 
laws. 

When philosophers assure us we cannot understand causes, that 
we perceive only effects, philosophically speaking, they say the 
truth: but all our actions,—this is no less true,—are wheels with- 
in wheels, a train of causes and effects. Though of primary 
causes we know nothing, yet what are but effects with respect to 
what preceded, become causes with respect to what follows. And 
what is our guide in all the regular, useful pursuits of human life, 
but correct observations of those causes, and a right application of 
our knowledge for purposes of just reasoning and daily experience? 

Thus when the body is diseased, we refer, as to the cause, to the 
taking of too much or too little food, of too much or too little 

* exercise, to isiordinate passions, or other casualties and influences 
incident to our nature: on beholding a building in ruins, we con- 
sider the materials of which it was composed, and the purposes for 
which it was raised, more than the time it has lasted, or the power 
by which it was destroyed. So with respect to those tumults and 
wars and violent deaths in civil communities, it is not so much a 
question of what now is, as of what has been? Whence come 
wars and rumours of wars? 

The opinions, professions, and conduct of men, are as neces. 
sarily influenced by causes, as the events which take place in civil 
society, and we must estimate the writings of men in the same 
manner. “Thus in the writings of Bacon and Hobbes, judging 
from the principles laid down, or the occasional concessions intro- 
duced in the writings of those philosophers, I infer, that some of 
their opinions took an impulse from their relative situations, from 
the circumstances of the times, more than from the genuine im- 
pulse of their own great minds, or from following the order of 
their own systems. And this is the most candid account that can 
be given of the matter, in cases where the principles of civil 
liberty and of arbitrary power are intermingled, like contradictory 
masses amalgamated in one body, in the same system, 

Burke was a striking example of this vacillating state of mind. 
Whether, as another person spoke of himself, he could not afford 
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to keep a conscience, I do not inquire: but he was certainly a 
political engineer, full of manceuvering powers; taking his stand 
often in opposite points, moving in opposite directions, and pur. 
suing his operations by such. contradictory designs, that he hardly 
seemed the same man; at one time Jaying down natural laws and 
fundamental principles, pleading for liberty against power, and the 
asurpations of political establishments, for reforms against public 
abuses and unconstitutional influence. ‘Then again he rallies :— 
behold him pleading for power against liberty, for the usurpations 
of establishments against the laws of nature, for the continuance 
of corruptions in defiance of his own high demands for the inde- 
pendence of parliaments, and for the support of an influence, 
which he had before denounced as having increased beyond all 
due bounds, and as being unconstitutional! Such was the political 
progress of Mr. Burke’s mind from the American War, to that 
epoch in the French Revolution, which he lived to witness. 
Highly probable, too, it is, that the recent commotions and 
changes which have taken place on the continent,—changes which 
were preceded by violent flashes of light, and often followed by 
sensible darkness,—have occasioned, I will not say tergiversation, 
but rather confusion, perplexity, contradiction, unmanageable 
points in the opinions of many in England at this time: that some 
from unexpected events have receded from opinions which were 
deemed violent, because they were earnest, and from demands 
which were deemed clamorous, because they were popular. But 
examples occur, where men are rather confounded than converted ; 
where they may be said rather to yield to circumstances, than to 
abandon their principles: and they become like musical instru. 
ments, which, though not shattered and broken, are miserably out 
ef tune, or played on by unskilful hands. Because they do not 
understand the world, they think they do not understand them. 
selves: and, perhaps, in both cases they think truly. For if man 
has been justly called a microcosm, or little world, for the variety 
of his nature; society, from its combination of different inclina- 
tions, pursuits, interests, powers, passions, and conditions, may be 
called the megacosm, or great world; a machine of vast compass, 
intricate contrivances, inexplicable movements, and deep recesses : 
and in contemplating it very honest men may be mistaken, whem 
they think themselves right ; and they may have been right where 
they think themselves to have been mistaken. And should any of 
us have trembled, as it were, for a while on that narrow. neck of 
land, Fear, which Hobbes makes the origin of society, I hape 
we shall never plunge into that ocean of arbitrary power, which 
for all the valuable purposes of life, would be its destruction. 
Nor is it improbable, that some have gone, from the same cause, 
the contrary way; that as some have been moved backward, to 
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Fear, others may have been led forward, to Hope: that thinking 
circumstances of public calamity and alarm should lead nations, 
no Jess than individuals, to serious thinking and perntanent res 
formations, they have eyed more narrowly public abuses, and per- 
ceived their consequences; that thinking corruption tends to 
division, dissolution, and death; and that mutual sympathies, 
mutual confidence, and mutual protection, the great ends of civil 
society, by bringing the dispersed interests of individuals to a 
resting place, and by exciting the most pleasing, the most salutary 
feeling of co.operation, can unite and consolidate them for pur. 
poses of public utility, they have renounced claims which they 
once advocated, and advocate claims which they once opposed } 
and that after vacillating backwards and forwards like a pendulum, 
for a long time, they may at length, perhaps, imagine they are now 
come to their proper point of rest; thinking there is much truth 
in the declaration, that when “ the divine judgments are abroad in 
the earth, the nations should learn righteousness.” 

This ‘essay then does not profess to meddle with the difficult 
question of Reform, except, as it may happen, by cursory allusions ; 
but to yield somewhat to the doubts of some thinking men; and 
to concede a little to a certain sceptical state of political opinion : 
and this in order more effectually to consider some advantages 
which all possess in common, and to awaken those sympathies 
which all members of a civil community should feel with the 
public interest. 

With this view were stated in former essays definitions and 
opinions of different writers, churchmen, dissenters, lawyers, and 
political writers, on the British Constitution, with such reserve for 
private sentiment which occurred at the time, with due approba- 
tion of what seemed good in the English constitution, but with 
some discriminations between what was fundamental and accidental 
principles ; between what was, and, what is, and from consider- 
ing the changeableness of all human institutions, what may be; 
recollecting what has been so well illustrated and enforced by 
Algernon Sidney, “ that good governments admit of changes in 
the superstructure, whilst the foundations remain unchangeable,*”* 

Blackstone expresses somewhere the changeableness of our 
constitution in this lax loose way: ** What our Constitution now 
is.” Lax it is and loose, yet truly expressed. What our constitu- 
tion is, we may know; it is before our eyes: what it may become, 
is unknown: it depends, like our lives, on contingencies; it is 
buried, like our hopes and our fears, in the dark womb of futurity. 
Philosophers and politicians have speculated on the pleasing 
awful subject, some concluding, that the democratical part of our 
constitution will bring on a republic; others that the monarchical 
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“will bring on despotism. So thought Hume. Montesquieu, who 


seems to have been of the some opinion, says, “it will perish when 
the legislative shall be more corrupt than the executive.” 

But be the issue what it may, our present duty is clear. It is 
our duty as men, as citizens, and Britons, to assert and propagate 
our natural rights and civil privileges, as being happily for us at 
present the basis of British liberty: and whatever changes our 
constitution may undergo in its future course, may it still be ce- 
mented by such principles, like those English vessels, which, 
though composed of different timbers, derive their principal strength 
from the British Oak ! 

We proceed then to consider the best means of promoting the 
great fundamental principles of our constitution: and in doing 
this there is no necessity for repeating those principles ; but just 
to hint that as they relate to every individual in the state, every 
individual in the state should feel an interest in them; and that 
though no distinctions, merely nominal or accidental, will fall 
under our present view, yet that every individual under those 
nominal, accidental distinctions, are bound to give those funda- 
mental principles their support. 

And first ; as the Church has been shewn to be a part of our 
constitution, it follows, that the clergy or ministers of that church 
are obligated to support and promote what is so essential to the 
constitution, both from interest and gratitude: from interest,— 
because to the State (which word I use here in the sense of Con. 
stitution) they must look for the support of the church’s revenues ; 
when that support fails, their temporalities are no more,*—and 
from gratitude, because they are in the relation of receiver to 
giver: for according to the present state of things their revenues 
are not the private property of the church, but a donation from 
the state, or what is the same in this case, from the crown ; and of 
course from civil obligations they are bound to civil duties: and 
how can they discharge their duties to a constitution better, than 
by promoting that part which is essential and fundamental ? 

This obligation appeared so reasonable, so indispensable, to our 
ancestors, that it was not deemed sufficient for the prelates and 
clergy originally to confirm Magna Charta, (while holding lighted 
torches in their hands they recited a most terrible curse against the 
violators of it), but the clergy were even obliged to bring forward 

Magna 





* That what Mr, Burke says on the church’s private property, (Reflexions 
on the French Revolution, p, 151): Ist Edit.) and that what Bishop War- 
burton says on the independence of the clergy, prior to his notion of the Al- 
liance, is incorrect,—See p, 242, 243, of the Enquiry into the Nature of 
Subscription, referred to, p. 197 of the second number of the Reflector.— 
I say this with a fall recollection of what is said Chron, Sax. 41—49 3’ and 
that ‘* na (no) man let them (the Clergy) set (lease) their landes and teindes 
(tithes), and wrangeous!y annalie (wrongfully aliene) their landes, The 
Lawes and Actes maid be King James I, &c. of Scotland. 
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Magna Charta to the remembrance of the people, by reciting that 
golden clause, as it has been called, in the church, that “‘no man 
be TAKEN but by legem terre,”—by common law, &c.—with 
anathemas against the impugners of it: the whole proceedings in 
which case are preserved in ancient records. 

Our ancestors were not afraid of mingling wholesome constitu- 
tional politics with their theology ; and accordingly, in our oldest 
laws, the leading moral rules of the Scriptufe are intermingled 
with the most prominent parts of the Common Law; and Andrew 
llorne, preparatory to his chapters “ of Offences against the 
Iloly Peace,” and “ the birth of Holy Law,” and “ the first Con- 
stitutions ordained by our ancient Kings,” prefixes the books 
according to the canon of the Old and New Testament, as was 
observed before.—Our ancestors seemed to have considered our 
fundamental principles as a rich fragrance, or sacred emblem, 
like the holy oil on Aaron’s garments. 

Under what authority the clergy have ceased to read these 
sacred mementos to their congregations, and te give the salutary 
stimuli of clerical admonition, I shall not inquire; but I cannot 
help remarking, that as that ancient provision illustrates the pro- 
priety of the practice, so the learning, the dignity, what some 
would call the sacredness, attached to the office, and the familiar 
intercourse which should subsist between the clergy and the peo» 
ple, ought to render the clergy peculiarly fitted for the office of 
transfusing the first principles of our Constitution. 

It cannot be denied that the clergy have been, too often, the 
advocates for arbitrary power; and that their sermons have 
frequently breathed a spirit very different from that of English 
liberty. ‘This is too true; and as the station of the clergy gives 
them great influence in the community, cannot be-too much la- 
mented. But let us still do justice: since the Revolution the 
writings of the clergy have, many of them, caught a tone from 
Locke. And what friend to constitutional liberty, who has 
perused the works of Burnet, Hoadley, Sykes, and Blackburne, 
has not derived pleasure and instruction from them? Bishop 
Ilurd’s Dialogues on the very subject of these essays—the Eng. 
lish Constitution, we have had occasion to refer to before, and it 
is an excellent work, founded on true constitutional principles ; 
and many others, as excellent, might be pointed out. 

The same influence which the established clergy have over 
their flock, dissenting ministers have over theirs; and they are 
not merely to be justified in using it to promote the fundamental 
principles of English liberty—they seem, by the most weighty 
considerations, bound to do so ‘To these fundamental maxims 
they owe much, and to them they should look for more. In the 
exact proportion as their complaints against ‘Test Laws, and 
exclusive privileges, are: just, should be-their zeal in promoting 
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the fundamental principles of the English Constitution: for those 
principles are favourable to their plea; and the just operation of 


them would remove the grievance. 


I cannot forbear hinting here, that by whatever religious tests 
the clergy may think proper to bind themselves, yet that, in 
cases purely civil, it is not congenial to the spirit of our Consti- 
tution, properly understood, to introduce doctrines of theolo- 
gical import: they make no part of Magna Charta—no part in 
the Act of Settlement. For the introduction of doctrinal matters, 
as tests for the members of our universities, we are indebted to 
the sole authority of James I1.* who made so free with our con- 
stitutional liberties ; and the Corporation and Test Oaths were 
not originally aimed against the Protestant dissenters, though after- 
wards applied to them. 

And here it should be acknowledged that the dissenters have 
not been defective in promoting the principles of the English 
Constitution : their churches are often founded on principles not 
congenial with intellectual or religious liberty ; but, ag indivi- 
duals, the dissenters are generally found favourable to im 

This obseryation might be illustrated from the writings of the 
Puritans, who, from their first rise down to the Revolution, when 
they thought themselves aggrieved, were in the habit of appealing 
to the principles of the English Constitution: thus Barrow, who 
suffered death in Qneen Elizabeth's reign, for publishing a book 
called The Discovery of False Churches, maintains in it, that 
“ the High Commission Court was prejudicial to the prerogative 
of the Prince, to the jurisdiction of the Royal Courts, to the 
liberty of the free subject, and to the Great Charter of England ;” 
and, after the Revolution, more to the same purpose may be seen 
in Mr. Pierce’s Vindication, the second part of which goes exactly 
on Mr. Locke’s principles of Civil Government. From the Reyo- 
lution to the present times, the public discourses of dissenters from 
the pulpit, as well as their other writings, have displayed their 
great zeal in propagating the same principles ‘ef the English 
Constitution ; as witness the Berry-street and Lime-street Ser- 
mons, together with the numerous writings of Priestley, Price, 
and Robinson, Dr. Priestley wrote largely on the subject; Dr, 
Price’s Essay on Civil Liberty was, some years ago, in almost 
every body’s hands; and of Mr, Robinson’s Political Catechism 
I should riaturally take notice (I have already alluded to it), did 
not other of his writings breathe the same spirjt. 

As it is the duty of dissenters, in common with churchmen, to 
feel an interest in the fundamental liberties of their country, so 
from the constitution of their churches their ministers are fitted 
to disseminate them in the most deliberate, effectual, yet consti- 
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tutional way. And those who call themselves Evangelical 
Dissenters, in opposition to others who call themselves Rational, 
as they have an equal reason of attachment to their civil rights, 
have shewn an equal zeal (and it is their duty) to propagate 
them. And they very lately saw the happy effect of that spirit 
which unites them: I allude to the combination of ministers of 
all denominations—Calvinists, Arminians, Socinians, and Me- 
thodists, for the purpose of maintaining one civil right, that of 
teaching their own doctrines according to their own pleasure. 
Here they united ; and, with the support of the leading men both 
in church and state, they carried their point. 

The ministers among the Quakers do not allow themselves to 
allude to political matters in their public discourses. Bat Wil- 
liam Penn, if I am not mistaken, was a preacher, no less than a 
legislator and politician: his writings, at least, aim to propagate 
the purest principles of English politics.* And, on considering 
that the Quakers enjoy some privileges peculiar to their own sect, 
and beyond what the other dissenters enjoy, they are laid under 
greaterobligations, Let me add, that the peaceable deportment 
of the Quakers renders them peculiarly fitted for the propagation 
of the fundamental principles of our Constitution: + for those 
principles are opposed to oppression and slavery, in all forms ; 
their operation would unite different interests by one common 
tie, and in all their directions tend to promote liberty and peace ; 
pure perennial springs, “ the streams whereof,” to borrow the 
language of the Psalmist, ‘“* would make glad the city of God.” 

Ought we, ought we, to overlook the Catholic clergy? or, 
while calling on them for the discharge of duties, should we be 
unprepared to do justice to their principles? The British Catho- 
lics of the present day differ as much in their politics from 
Bellarmine, Parsons, or Allen, the papists of former times, as the 
present clergy of the established church from the clergy in the 
reign of King James: and as the latter no longer hold the jure 
divino,—the divine right of Kings, neither do the former, the 
right of the Pope to dethrone kings, or to interfere in affairs of 
state. Their obedience to the Pope relates wholly to religious 
concerns. They are as hearty friends to the civil establishment 
of religion as the English established clergy ; and though differ- 
ing from the dissenters as to the spiritual authority of the Pope, 
they agree with them in the separation of religious from civil 
power. These doctrines, though formerly maintained by the 
school divines, are now universally disclaimed by all schools of 
Catholics: nor do the British Catholic clergy hold any doctrines 
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as catholics, which unqualify them for the propagation of the fun- 
damental principles.of our Ciyil Constitution, as Britons. 

Indeed, for promoting those principles the Catholics not only 
haye many reasons in common with others—they possess some 
peculiar to themselves: they are influenced by considerations of 
conscience, beyond any other part of the community. Their 
ancestors bound themselves by oath to these principles at the 
Revolution: fifty thousand Catholics, with the bishops at their 
head, have pledged themselves to the principles of the Revolution 
in 1688: and that revolution was grounded on those funda- 
mental principles, not those principles on the revolution. 

Dr. Alexander Geddes’s political sentiments, intermingled with 
his biblical and theological writings,* are those generally avowed 
now by the English Catholics, Mr. Plowden has more profes. 
sedlly unfolded those principles in his Jura Anglorum, or Rights 
of Englishmen; and in his Church and State, or his Enquiry into 
the Origin, Nature, and Extent of the Kcclesiastical and Civil 
Authority, with reference to the English Constitution,+ he has 
discussed the whole Catholic controversy (he is a catholic him- 
self) on the subject ; he has dilated on the fundamental principles 
of the English Constitution ; and has unanswerably proved, that 
the Catholics, both clergy and laity, are bound to them both 
from choice and by oaths, 

Catholics, then, are bound to be in earnest on this subject ; 
their exclusions from offices of trust and public utility should in, 
crease their zeal: arguments arise on all sides for their enforcing 
the claims, and for our giving them a full hearing. ‘They have 
repeatedly proved themselves both capable, as they are willing, to 
give the state a civil test, however they may choose, by a reli. 
gious one, to bind themselves to the head of their church ; for in 
Magna Charta, in the Act of Settlement, and in their Oath to 
the Protestant Succession, there is nothing that can enslave (and 
this only is the feeling concerned in religion) their conscience. 
In the Catholic claims now making there is a voice which will be 
heard, and felt: whatever be its immediate tendency, its ultimate 
end must be, to help forward the cause of civil liberty, the funda. 
mental principle, of the English Constitution.., 

But after all, let us net mistake:—not as Churchmen, or Dis- 
seuters, or as Quakers, or as Catholics, simply considered, do 
men take the impulse of Civil Liberty: it is by knowing, by 
feeling their just rights, as men and citizens. Some of all parties 
are favourable to them; many know nothing about them, or are 

enemies 
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enemies to them. Theological opinions, too, we see, divide them 
into parties: it is therefore well ordained, that they should have 
common civil interests—some rallying points, round which all 
men should meet, and consult together for the public good. 

Lord Bacon observes, concerning Government,—* It is a part 
of knowledge secret and retired, in both those respects in which 


‘ things are deemed secret: for some things are secret, because 


they are hard to know; and some, because not fit to utter. We 
see all governments are obscure and invisible. 


** Totamque infasa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 


*‘ Such is the descriptions of governments.’’—So again: “ Even 
unto the general rules and discourses of policy there is due a 
reverent and reserved handling.” * 

What he meant, and why he said it, is clear from the paragraph 
that follows. But, without discussing his meaning, the observa. 
tion is not applicable to those fundamental! laws on which depend 
the laws, liberties, and rights of Englishmen: there is nothing 
in them naturally mysterious, or necessarily inscrutable; they 
cannot be too clearly stated, nor too generally understood. 

It is observable of Hobbes’s book, alluded to above, that, 
according to him, the Natural and Moral Law, the Divine and 
Christian Law, are one and the same: notwithstanding, there. 
fore, his system does not allow men to discuss the laws, and the 
religion of the citizen must be the religion of the state, yet, if a 
teacher is to explain the divine law, he must necessarily, in con- 
sequence of this union, unfold the law of nature; that is, ac- 
cording to his own ideas, the fundamental laws of civil society. 
So much at variance are political theorists with themselves ! 

2. Next with respect to the Nobility. The dignified station, 
the superior privileges, and extensive property of the Nobles, tie 
them, by a link of interest, to the laws and constitution of their 
country: they are called to the discharge of the highest duties of 
public life. But as a larger circle includes the less when drawn 
from the same center, so do the higher duties of life those of the 
lower. Nobles are only privileged citizens; and their zeal for 
the rights of citizens should be of a wider range than that of 
zeal for the mere privileges of an order. Fundamental laws are 
paramount to accidental advantages and nominal distinctions. 
The noblest feelings of Nobles are, to sympathize with the peo- 
ple: feelings they owe of magnanimity, not of self-degradation ; 
feelings to which Patriotism gives the impulse, and of which the 
result is Liberty: not, I own, quite in harmony with Xenophon’s 
adage (with which Montesquieu’s sentiments seem to have cor- 

responded )— 
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responded)—* The nobles are favourable to nobles; the people 
take care of themselves.” 


As the Nobles compose an estate of parliament, the House of ~ 


Lords is the sphere in which their principal exertions are seen, 
but not that to which only their influence extends. And how 
wide and how deep may that influence be spread, for purposes 
either bad or good! For let it be observed, that as by Nobles 
T here mean more particularly the House of Peers, so in that 
house I include such as sit there as Peers of the realm, and those 
who sit there as Counsellors in matters of law; such as the Judges 
of the Courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, with other 
Jaw-officers; together with such as sit there, whether it be as 
Lords of Parliament, or by the courtesy of parliament, I mean 
the Bishops. 

And here it is not intended to notice such as have used their 
influence for bad purposes ; who, by encroaching on the rights of 
the people, have discredited their own order, or have undermined 
that palladium of our liberties, which it was their duty to have 
supported; but a few only of those who, in accordance with 
their great rank, have had great feelings; and who, speaking 
from a high sphere, have given a dignity to their sentiments. 
Such men are examples, and will be here introduced as motives, 
being philosophically, no less than politically, nobles.* 

Trial by a Jury of their Peers, is a right which belongs to all 
members of the community alike, Lords as well as Commons: 
in this, as in a public bank on which all may draw, all possess 
an equal interest; and while so many have conspired to corrupt 
it, it is pleasing to contemplate some of high rank, who have 
shewn zcal to preserve its purity. For though its excellence de. 
pends not on their authority, yet the testimony of great men car. 
ries weight in cases, which are often perplexed by artifices, or 
over-ruled by power. ‘The duties and powers of Jurors have 
been well ascertained; their powers and boundaries clearly 
marked out, by men of superior abilities, in our own times ; 
and here and there, in different periods, we meet with noblemen 
who have, rising like flowers over a spacious meadow, given 
fragrant testimony in favour of this fundamental of the Eng- 
lish Constitution. On this point Lord Somers distinguished him. 
self, both by his public professions and occasional writings. On 
the same subject, Lord Camden bore a noble testimony to that 
side of the question which may be called the popular, and which 
is certainly the true side—I mean, which determines the right of 
a Jury to determine on matter of law as well as fact, and which 
takes in the intention. In our own time also, Lord Stanhope 

and 
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and Lord Erskine have written on the same subject, and taken 
the same side. 

Judges and Crown-Lawyers have, like Bishops and Crown- 
Divines, been too much accustomed to encroach on the liberties 
of the people; and as the latter have converted innocent opinions 
iuto heresies, the former have construed faithful testimonies, or 
accidental observations, into’ public crimes. Making their own 
pleasure, or precedents drawn from Star-Chamber, High-Com- 
mission, and the Civil Law Courts, the rules of their proceedings, 
they acknowledged not the spirit, or trampled on the priuciples 
of the Common Law, the law of the land. I am now speaking 
more particularly of public Libels. And what shall I say? To 
give some colour to their own measures—to seem acting under 
the authority of a system which puts no restraint on power, they 
chose rather to maintain, that we received all the law and con- 
stitution, which we have, at the point of William’s sword, than to 
admit that Englishmen had any fundamental rights—any consti. 
tutional claims; as if all our property was to be received as an 
act of grace from the Crown, and all justice as an act of grace 
from Courts.* 


Under 





* After much written about the Conquest, whether by the friends of 
arbitrary power or others, all that belongs to our question lies withina 
sinall compass, and may be deduced from the title to the Laws of William I, 
—** Ces sont les Loix & les Custumes que le Rei William grantut 3 tut 
le Peuple de Engleterre, aprés le Canquét de la Terre: ici les meismes que 
le Rei Edward, sun Cosin, tint devant lui :”’—that is, These are the Laws 
and Customs which William the King granted to all the People of England, 
after the Conquest of the Realms: they are the same as King Edward, his 
Cousin, observed before him. 

Notice has been taken, in a former essty, on the sense of the word 
“© Conquest,” by many writers; and Sir Matthew Hale, together with 
Judge Blackstone, put on it the same sense. Wilkins, in his Anglo-Saxon 
Laws, and Dr. Brady, understand by the word—ahsolute Conquest, 

Vet whatever may be made of that word, or inferred from it, oothing 
can set aside these words, ** being the same as those which King Edward, 
his cousin, observed before him ;:” and the fact is, these very Anglo-Nor- 
mannic Laws were not brought from Normandy with William, but trans- 
Jated from the Saxon inte the Norman language. It has been denied, 
indeed, that the laws of Edward bore any relation to these laws of William, 
and more particularly by Mr. Houard, a Norman advocate, in a work, 
entitled, ** Anciennes Loix des Francois conservées dans jes Couiumes 
Angloises, recueillies par Littleton, &c. en Rouen, 1760.” But tht his 
arguments are unfounded, see well proved by Mr, Kellam, in the Preli- 
minary Discourse to the Laws of King William, subjoined to his Dictionary 
of the Norman, or Old French Language, He further correctly observes, 
that the word ‘ tint” implies, that these laws did not originate in KEdward, 
but were handed down to him. 

Further, let it be noticed, that William’s are the oldest Gallu-Noimannic 
Laws extant, and that there are no other Jaws of William extant, Gallo- 
Normanic, 1 mean, which he brought with him out of Normandy ;— 
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Under this dereliction, even persecution, of British principles, 
of. what incalculable value has been the honourable testimony of 
men of high rank, and eminent in the profession of the law !— 
In unfolding the original and primordeal qualities of our Common 
Law—the authority of Parliaments—the rights of Juries—in 
making. an exposure of unconstitutional statutes—of the uncon- 
stitutional claims of Ecclesiastics, and the undue influence of 
Crown Law, who can doubt whether the testimony of Sir John 
Fortescue, Sir Edw. Smith, Sir Edw. Coke, and Sir Matt. Hale; 
and in later times, that of Mr. Daines Barrington and Sir Mich. 
Foster, have had great weight, not as oracles of law, whose opi- 
nions were to be received with implicit faith, but as great no less 
than learned men, to whom some deference was due, and whose 
suggestions were felt in their influence? And who can doubt, 
whether the evidence of men of high professional rank in modern 
times, on similar subjects, will produce similar effects on futurity ? 
just as when waters come from an eminence, they flow on rapidly, 
and, sparkling as they descend, are seen at a great distance, 

Nor should the evidence of Blackstone be omitted ; for though 
I cannot reconcile to fundamental principles what he says,—on the 
policy of receiving info our system some rules of the Imperial and 
Pontifical laws—on our religious liberties being fully established 
at the Reformation—on our civil and political liberties being 
completely regained under Charles Ll.—on the effect of the Test 
and Corporation Acts—on the powers and rights of Juries, and on 
some few other points, ably illustrated by Dr. Furneaux,* yet do 
his significant discriminations, and open applauses of what is to 
be admired in our Constitution, carry considerable weight; and 
the blemishes alluded to, are perhaps rather to be referred to his 
professional bias, than his true British feelings. For when we 
fairly estimate the caution with which he often speaks, the con. 
cessions which he sometimes makes, the steps which he evidently 
measures back, his exposure of the oppressions and alterations of 
our Jaws under William the Conqueror, together with his remarks 
on the solid improvements introduced by Magna Charta under 
King John, and by King Edward; when, further, we perceive he 
admits, that ** the royal prerogative was strained to a tyrannical 

and 





that the above laws were only a manual, as indeed the Confessor’s were, 
of the Saxon Laws;—that he was bound by his Coronation Oath to rule by 
the Saxon Laws ;—and that the customs and laws alk over England were 
collected, that the people might be governed by them; Post acquisitionem 
Angliz Gullielmus concilio Baronum suorum fecit summoniri per universos 
Angliz consulatus, Anglos nobiles, sapientes, et sua lege cruditos, ut eorum 
leges, et jura, et consuetudines, ab ipsis audiret.—See Spelman’s Glossa- 
rium, et Tit, ad A, Gul, Wilkins,—The reader, who knows what these laws, 
and rights, and customs were, will make the proper inference, 
* Dr. Furneaux’s Letters to Judge Blackstone. 
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and oppressive height under Harry VIII.,” even to the time of 
Charles U.; and that “ our civil and religious liberties were not 
fully acknowledged till the Revolution ;”**—when all these matters 
are duly estimated; and when, above all, we consider the liberal 
statement made by him, of natural rights—of civil and religious 
liberties, as invelyed in the claims of the English Constitution ; 
when the import of such testimony from our able commentator 
on the laws of England is considered, we must take it as ample 
and full; as a well-meditated eulogium on the principles of Eng. 
lish liberty, in a more enlarged, extensive sense. 

With respect to the legislative functions of the two Houses of 
Parliament, the reader is aware it is accounted essential that eacla 
should possess its distinct prerogatives—distinct privileges—dis- 
distinct powers, as independent of the other; and that, as the 
higher house may not affect the independence of the lower in its 
legislative character, so that, if any individual peer interrupts 
the purity of elections by bribery and corruption, he is liable to 
a severe fine. But a nobleman can use his influence for good, that 
is, constitutional purposes, as well as for unconstitutional, which 
would be bad. Nor have we any magical power, either in church 
or state, that can prevent a nobleman, truly great, from moving 
in a wider circle than that of Xenophon’s maxim—* Nobles think 
only of nobles ; the people will take care of themselves.” 

I allude to a small work, written by a nobleman,+ containing 
Hints and Maxims for Electors of Representatives of the People 
in the House of Commons. Its aim is to guard the elective fran- 
chise against every species of unconstitutional influence: it unites 
much closeness with much elegance, and is admirably calculated 
to promote the end for which it was written: it has accordingly 
been used, if I mistake not, by some members of both houses, 
for the most constitutional purpose,—to preserve freedom and 
purity of election: I at least recollect, it was so used by one 
member, who printed a large edition of the work for the purpose 
of distribution. 

But it is manifest that a nobleman, who could use this influ- 
ence consistently, must forego that power, which by the same 
stroke destroys the elective franchise of thousands, and carries a 
shock to the House of Commons, which is felt through the whole 
body. 

i am aware that an intelligent modern writer says, “ that if 
the saleable boroughs were annihilated, the disease of the Con. 
stitution would be scarcely affected. The Executive Power will 

influence 





* Blackstone’s Commentaries, book iv. chap. 33. 
+ Tam not sure I give the exact title of the book: I cannot now pul my 
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influence the houses of parliament, as it influences the houses of 
convocation.” The writer, however, does not avow that opinion 
as an apology for saleable boroughs; nor does any thing advanced 
by him affect my conclusion.* 

3. 1 proceed aext to consider the Prince Regent as an organ 
for transfusing the fundamenjal principles of the English Con- 
stitution. For as no individual is so humble as to be below notice 
in this proposal, no individual should be considered so high as 
to lie beyond it. In civil society, every individual should feel 
his proper weight, and discharge his proper duties. 

The writer just alluded to observes, * that Machiavel would 
huve a prince, who is ambitious of praise and immortality, choose 
for the scene of his glory a state that is corrupt and decaying, 
and to rectify and restore it.” He supposes this country to be 
at present in that state, and that the influence of certain propo- 
sals were intended for the mind of his Majesty, through the iuter- 
position of the Heir Apparent.” Tle adds, * I should certainly 
not have proposed these thoughts as leading to a plan of Reform, 
preferable to any requiring the interposition of the people, if I 
had not understood, that those high personages had been lately 
brought into numerous, affectionate, and confidential relations, 
by the circumstances of the times; and that the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the Prince are most becoming in respect to his Royal 
Parent, aud most consoling to the people.” 

The unfortunate malady of the King having interrupted this 
intercourse, it is unnecessary to inquire into its object or its pro- 
bable result; and knowing nothing of the subject beyond what 
that passage furnishes, I pass to the leading design of this essay. 

it is unreasonable, it would be impertinent, to suppose that a 
Prince, born to be one of the legislative organs, and the prin- 
cipa! Executive Magistrate of a great empire, should have been 
inattentive to the principles on which its Constitution is founded, 
and by which it is to be governed ; and that an early bias should 
not have impelled his mind towards those studies from the writ. 
ings of his tutor.t Who has so many interests, so many duties, 
and so many pleasures involved in them, as the Prince of Wales? 
Who has possessed more opportunities for seeing the ruinous 
tendency of principles, opposing at once the more enlarged 
maaims of our English policy and the laws of nations, than the 
Prince of Wales? Who more reason to lament over that spirit 
of commercial despotism—that affectation ‘of rule on the seas and 
over the continent—those unfounded presumptio.s of our shack. 
ling, monopolizing system of trade, than the Prince of Wales ? 
Who to perceive the occasion of that combination of European 
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powers against us—a dark host of departed friends, like the 
Prince of. Wales? Who to inquire into the failures of. our best- 
concerted expeditions ; the derangement, the entire disorganiza- 
tion of all our financial systems—bubbles floating in the air, 
bursting, and disappearing—like the Prince of Wales? 

When we call that British politics, which is at variance with 
British principles—those politicians, patriots, who are merely 
lovers of themselves, it is only as we give things nicknames. He 
who should be able to unite the interests of this country with the 
peace and happiness of Europe, would be a true British Prince, 
qualified to foster and promote the genuine principles of liberty 
through his own favoured island. 

England’s boast is, her free Constitution, All true Britons 
know this; but they also know, that a government by factions 
is not a free government, except as a nickname. A Prince Re- 
gent of Great Britain should not survey the country from the 
little Goshen of self-seeking politicians (to borrow an allusion 
of Locke’s), surrounded with partial laws and exclusive privi- 
leges. He is by his station placed on an eminence, and should 
survey the full prospect round: he should contemplate the diffe- 
rent sections of society, earnest for their civil rights, as urging a 
just claim, as warmed by an English spirit. And a prince, in- 
strumental in their obtaining their due proportion of civil privi- 
leges, would, let us not say, be merely qualified to promote the 
principles of English liberty, he would by the very act do so; for 
cemented as these different sections would instantly become by 
@ common interest, there would flow out, in a thousand direc. 
tions, a light, which would at the same time transfuse truth and 
extinguish faction ; while the prince himself would be considered 
as a central point—the source of original communication and 
constitutional knowledge. 

Measures pursued in arbitrary times, however pleaded for on 
principles of civil or canon law, cannot be defended on those of 
the common law, the law of the land. And could it even be 
shewn that the accidents of particular periods rendered them 
expedient, when that expediency ceases, the operation of those 


Aaws should cease ; and a reflecting prince should examine those 


measures by the principles of the Constitution, not bring the 
principles of the Constitution to the standard of those measures. 

The restoration of long-lost rights, as being a medium of po- 
litical information—of political attachment, has, by numerous 
claimants, been -epeatedly urged, and is now imperiously de- 
manded by the times: and Machiavel’s rule, “ for Hereditary 
Princes not to transgress the examples of their predecessors," 
should be taken in its connexion with the other—* to comply 
and frame themselves to the accidents that occur.” 
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The examples of those predecessors, who themselves, by their 
personal authority, transgressed the limits of the Constitution, 
would be bad precedents to one who is to be.a Constitutional 
King. Besides, were those measures constitutional, a wise prince 
should consider, that all human things change, and that consti- 
tutions change too, and may change for the better. With the 
increase of property, feudal severities have ceased, to the great 
improvement of civil Society : but the accidents that have oc- 
curred, and are occurring still, speak with a loud voice, That the 
Political Body moves with energy and force, by due assistance of 
its parts; and that the limbs, which have unnaturally been dis- 
severed, should speedily be re-united, if we desire to restore the 
body to form an harmonious whole. 

4. As the King, in a constitutional sense, never dies, his per- 
sonal malady does not affect this question: he exists in his two- 
fold capacity—-as one of the estates of parliament, and as the 
supreme executive magistrate. 

In his former capacity, the King can make no Jaw—he can 
alter none. Each estate is independent of ‘the other. Their sepa- 
sate movements coalescing in one will, produce Law: a power, 
exceeding that just movement, is unconstitutional, and may be 
ealied Influence—that more refined species of corruption, pro- 
claimed to be essential to the English Constitution. But I pass 
it, as an excrescence—no natural vital part of our body politic: I 
pass all the king’s legislative function, too, as that by which he 
has no right to act on the other estates of the realm. 

By his executive power he may act—he must act, either for 
good or ill; and whichever impulse he takes, the effects cannot 
be calculated: for as from fountains proceed all the rivers and 
all the lakes, that are so proudly conspicuous ; and all the rivu- 
lets, and the brooks, and the rills, which take a more secret 
course; and as the reservoirs are supplied thence, administering 
both to the necessaries and comforts of private life, so is the 
King, as supreme executive magistrate, the source of all executive 
power through the land; for he not only chooses his own coun- 
sellors and ministers, but all great officers of state—all the high 
functionaries of public trust, whether civil, or ecclesiastical, or 
naval, or military ; and in proportion as inferior officers originate 
in and derive all their commission from higher, we see at once 
how the power of supreme magistrate reaches all authorities, and 
pervades each portion of-the community. ‘Nor does it rest here: 
for though, as one of the estates of parliament, he exercises no 
legislative authority in the House of Lords, yet he is the foun- 
tain of nobility, by his prerogative in creating peers. So wide 
is the Royal Power !—so ceaseless its operations !—so unavoid- 
able, unmeasurable its extent ! : 
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How does a King of England promote the principles of English 
liberty? When, proceeding within the limits prescribed him by 
the Constitution, he eyes its fundamental principles as the central 
point; not cutting and crossing our civil and religious liberties, 
but moving, as it were, in the same plane with them. Some of 
our kings, in arbitrary times, have given to their proclamations 
the force of laws; have overawed parliaments; and, as despots, 
have given laws,—communicating to the people, like evil spirits, 
delusions and lies: but a true English king proceeds in consti- 
tutional order ; and moving in harmony with the other legislative 
powers, like a guardian angel, encourages, invigorates, and ree 
commends all that is excellent in our Constitution. 

That ‘ the king can do no wrong,” as a constitutional maxim, 
is proved to be untrue by the principles avowed at the Revolu- 
tion ; as a political or legal maxim, every one understands what 
it means. And in the right distribution of his confidence, and a 
judicious delegation of public trusts, consists the power of the 
supreme magistrate, in his executive character, to do extensive 
good; for, by choosing his counsellors and ministers according to 
their known regards to the religious and civil rights of the com. 
munity, and by appointing such men to the higher departments of 
public offices as his representatives, he transfuses his own power 
of conveying, as through so many ducts, true constitutional in- 
struction to the people; and as he himself is, constitutionally 
speaking, responsible to the people, so will he, if conscientious, 
hold himself answerable to his conscience, to prevent all violent 
derelictions of public duties—to check all deviations from the 
Constitution : for such a capacity, in numerous important in- 
stances, he possesses. Indeed, public functionaries in the higher 
departments, in their ordinary course, naturally eye the ruling 
star, and by a sort of instinct are apt to go as that leads, whee 
ther it be in the order of the Constitution, or against it; and thug 
the inferior officers regard them. We should hear little of In- 
formations ex officio (which however approved by Blackstone are 
not constitutional), and other ungracious practices in our courts 
of law, to say nothing of other matters, any more than we do of 
the unconstitutional procedures once followed in High-Commis- 
sion Courts and Star-chambers,* if the supreme magistrate pointed 

VOL. II. NO. Iv. u right, 





* It is pleasing to recollect, that in some of these Informations ex officio 
the present Attorney-General has not succeeded ; and till he proceeds ina 
more constitutional way, by indictment, it is desirable that he should never 
succeed, It is no less pleasing to hear, that in one case (as I am informed) 
the Attorney-General received a check from the Judge on the Bench (Judge 
Bailey), who suggested to him that he had better take another way; and 
that no better a reply could be given by the Attorney-General, than that 
others before him had proceeded by information. But see Sir R. Cotton's 
Posthuma, p. 221, 
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right, in true constitutional splendor. Such a king, by his con- 
scientious selections—by his judicious arrangements—by his 
steady, well-directed conduct, might be the means of preserving 
in its purity what is good in our Constitution—perhaps, of cor- 
récting its faults: he would possess, in the hearts of his people, 
a silent energy,—a powerful, virtuous, constitutional influence, 
which would communicate more knowledge, and produce happier 
effects, than the writings of all the royal authors, from the days 
of Harry the Eighth to the Revolution: he would blunt the edge 
of that sarcastic, but just remark, “ that few kings reign ;” and 
recall to the recollection of Englishmen, that they once possessed 
an Alfred. 

May I venture to speak on a subject of rather a delicate na- 


Aure, but, at the present moment, of the greatest consequence, 


and connected with the object of this appeal; involving as it does 
at once the nature of the Coronation Oath, and the claims of a 
numerous portion of the inhabitants of the United Kingdom? 
Is there any thing in the Constitution of this country, which 
opposes the natural rights of mankind ? any thing which opposes 
their just rights, as citizens? If there is, we may be sure it is 
wrong. Is there any thing in the Coronation Oath which opposes 
those claims? that oath, then, is wrong. Natural and religious 
rights are paramount to political constitutions, and, by conse- 
quence, paramount to the obligations of civil magistrates. 

But let us coolly weigh the matter. Wehave already observed, 
that neither is there in Magna Charta, nor in the Act of Settle- 
ment, any notice of those numerous speculative opinions, which 
have since divided the different religious sects. The Test and 


‘Corporation Laws were introduced, it is allowed, between the 


two periods, for the purpose of excluding papists, as such, from 
civil offices; but whatever may be said on the occasion of the 
introduction of such laws at first, the necessity for their conti- 
nuance has ceased ; and we do society and individuals “an injury,” 
* however coloured with the names, and pretences, and forms of 
law,” by continuing them; we do bona fide “ declare war on the 
sufferers,” * and throw men back again to Mr. Hobbes’s state of 
nature, which he declares to be a state of war, though we begin 
it. The modern catholics essentially differ from the old papists : 
they have proved themselves qualified to give a civil test “ for 
their adherence to the Protestant Succession ;” we have no right, 
therefore, to require, nor does the case require, a religious, sacra- 
mental test : and if the King, as one estate, in union with the other 
branches of the legislature, would but do his proper duties, we 
whould see, both with respect to catholics as well as other non- 
conformists, 
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conformists, the truth of what Bishop Hoadley mentions, “ That 
non-conformity to a church estabiished by human laws, cannot 
be in itself a certain sign to Christians of any want of a due 
concern for the peace of church and state.”* We give them 
Civil tests, and to them even their religion binds ; but from reli- 
gious tests we must look for nothing but enmities, and a disaffece 
tion to many civil «duties. 

Our limits do not allow us to consider the nature of an Oath 
at large. In the case now alluded to, the civil magistrate binds 
himself by an oath to uphold the Protestant established reli- 
gion. Why? Because it is the will of the majority. This was 
the doctrine acted on at the Revolution,—That the will of the 
people was the law of the state. At the lrish Union, as in the 
present times, very greatly the majority of the Irish nation was 
catholic, and they had then a pariiament of their own. They 
agreed to the Union, with either a direct assurance, or liberal 
insinuations, that the claims of the majority would be attended 
to. ‘To recede, therefore, from the condition by the pretence of 
an oath, under stipulations either expressed or implied, would be 
as contrary to the import of the oath originally administered, as 
to the stipulations afterwards made; in short, contrary to the 
principles acted on at the Revolution. And shall we leave the 
Catholics to say, we held out treacherous baits? or do we choose 
to call them constitutional douceurs? And do we choose to leave 
the Catholics under the imputation of civil credulity, and to take 
to ourselves the merit of a pious fraud ? 

But after all, what is the express language of this oath? What 
the point towards which it is directed ? and what the construction 
put on it by the legislature itself? 

The part of the Coronation Oath, at the Revolution, more par- 
ticularly under consideration is, as the question is put by the 
Archbishop, and the answer refurned by the King, “ Will you, 
to the utmost, maintain the laws of God, the true profession 
of the Gospel, and the Protestant Reformed religion, established 
by law? And will you preserve to the bishops and clergy of this 
realm, and to the churches committed to their charge, all such 
rights and privileges as by law do or shall appertain to them ?”?— 
Kine. “ All this I promise to do.” 

This approaches very near in substance to that most ancient 
Coronation Oath administered to a Catholic king, Edward II. by 
the Bishop of Winchester. Both relate to the civil establishment 
of religion: neither of them relates to doctrinal matters, any more 
than Magna Charta, or the Act of Settlement. [do not mean to 
say that the Act of Supremacy has not religious power within the 

uz church ; 





* See Bishop Hoadley’s Refutation of Bishop Sherlock’s argaments 
against a Repeal of the Corporation and Test Laws, 
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church; but it has none without it, either from Scripture, or from. 
any fundamental law in civil society. . 

What are we to understand, what can we understand, by main- 
taining “‘ the Protestant Reformed religion, established by law’’ 
(with respect to those without the church), than this, that the 
civil magistrate will give the established church his civil sanc- 
tion—his religious profession (for he must be a Protestant); that 
he will authorize provisions for the regular clergy, and protect 
the temporalities, while it continues the will of the majority : for 
without this sanction, whence was our authority for altering our 
church, which, before it became protestant, was catholic? This it 
is to preserve what have been called, the Rights of an Established 
Church. 

When the act says, * Will you, to the utmost of your power, 
maintain the Gospel, &c.”? what can it mean? Must it not mean 
all that he can constitutionally—all that, as a king, he is “ able 
to do,” as the old act expresses it. It must be necessarily so 
limited. But let us not lay unconstitutional burdens on the Su- 
preme Magistrate of the United Kingdom. Literally speaking, 
a king might write more religious treatises than Harry VIIT. or 
James IL. put together ; and preach more sermons through Eng- 
land, Scotland, aud Ireland, than George Whitfield; and yet not 
do all that was within his power. 

And what has been the interpretation put by the legislature 
itself on the laws, and customs, and statutes, mentioned in the 
Coronation Oath? Have no laws beon repealed since that Coro 
nation Oath was administered at the Revolution? Have not some 
réligious points been conceded to Protestant Dissenters? Has not 
pon-conformity been declared, by statute, fo be no crime? Was 
not its cause, on that principle, openly maintained in the House 
of Lords, by an able lawyer, Lord Mansfield?* Has not the same 
tause been zealously advocated in the House of Commons? 
What then is the sense put on the Coronation Oath by the legis- 
lature itself? 

Further, Kings of England, on their accession to the throne, 
have sworn to maintain the settlement, relating to acts that effect 
the established religiops in England and Scotland; and yet two 
acts of the Scotch Parliament were afterwards either altered or 
repealed ; and one most material alteration was made, relating to 
the patronage of livings, which has been called a violation of the 
Union, and was brought forward by the enemies of the Pro- 
testant Succession against the sense of the people of Scotland.— 
What was then the import of these acts? Was it not that the 
alteration of statutes, of penal statutes, may be made, notwithe 
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standing the Cosonation Oath? And has not the legislature itself 
conscientiously given a sanction to this doctrine ? * 

It is greatly to be lamented, that Judge Blackstone shauld at 
all have spoken in favour of our penal laws, when it is evident, 
even to candour itself, that his better feelings flowed from a purer 
source. A constitutional king should distinguish, as constitutional 
lawyers do, a Commentator on the Laws of England looking 
towards the Bench. For Blackstone, when he wrote his Com. 
mentaries, was only looking to be a judge; and this is the true 
key to his inconsistencies. 

To guard what has been said, let it be observed, that it is not 
denied,—it has been granted,—that before and at the time when 
Magna Charta was granted, church and state formed one consti- 
tution: in those times the civil and ecclesiastical courts were 
united, though separated, for state.reasons, at the Conquest. Te 
those times Hooker’s observation well applies: “* The church of 
England and the people of England were the same people.” It 
is, however, still true, that Magna Charta has nothing doctrinal 
in it ; and no less true, that Hooker’s maxim does not apply to 
the times since the Reformation. Men, exercising their own fa- 
culties, and following the dictates of their consciences, have formed 
different opinions on doctrinal articles and church government 3 
and philosophy, more unshackled from bigotry, has breathed 
something of the empyrean of liberty: Experiments have proved 
to be true, what bigots and politicians denied. 

Civil and religious liberty, and nothing else, is the true cement of 
the English Constitution : penal laws are wedges driven violently 
into it, and keep the parts wide asunder: these were never ge. 
nuine parts of it, and wherever they appear are sophisms inter. 
mingled with eternal truths. It is time that these sophisms were 
untwisted: we should revert to fundamentals, and distinguish 
what is merely legal from what is constitutional. As to the old 
Coronation Oaths, they were administered when the nation was 
united in one faith; the new, when the nation was split into reli- 
gious sections: and if by maintaining the true profession of the 
Gospel any thing more is meant than professing the reformed 
religion, and giving its teachers a civil sanction, it goes further 
than any civil magistrate is authorized to go by that Gospel; it is 
contrary to right reason as well as to true pulicy, and may be- 
come a trap to a conscientious king, no less than an insult to 
those of his subjects who have any conscience, No oath, that 
binds a king to the will of the majority, can authorize him to 
resist the will of the majority ; and no government could, consti. 
tutionally, impose such an oath on an English king. 

; v3 Conscienes 





* On the Act of Patronage in Scotland, see an Inquiry into the Priaciples 
ef Ecclesiastical Patronage and Presentation, p. 29, 
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Conscience is that secret council-chamber erected in the breast 
of man by the Great Power that formed him—a mysterious vice- 
gerency, that brings nigh to human beings that Presence which 
fills the universe, Kings as well as subjects are under its domi- 
nion; and for their religious feelings and,apprehensions are ac- 
countable to that tribunal alone. A king is bound by his religion, 
iu his personal character, in foro conscientie, as much as a sub- 
ject; a subject as much aking. But does a subject forego his 
civil rights by émbracing religious opinions? Or can a king, in 
his political character, be release: from his obligation to protect 
a citizen in his natural rights and civil privileges; that being, the 
very end of political society,—the only just foundation of civil 
government? Liberty of conscience is every man’s inalienable 
birthright,—a franchise, of which no being on earth has a right to 
disinherit him; and for the peaceable enjoyment of which he 
should forfeit none of the common advantages of civil society. 

5. As to the People at large, it should seem but a principle of 
moderation to say, that in a cause which concerns every individual, 
no individual should be wholly indifferent. For though individuals 
may ask, what good can we do? Yet, as itis reasonable that every 
man should know something of his birthrights, it will be natural 
for him sometimes to talk of them. Is it not also agreeable ? 
Love of liberty is a natural passion: like all natural passions, the 
very feeling of it is delight, and. to converse about it refreshes 
the spirits. He who is a stranger to the feeling is scarce a man. 

The Liberty of the Press is a scyon of the good old tree of 
English liberty ; and although liabie to some luxuriancy, it bears 
much wholesome fruit. ‘True it is, it may be prurient, but it 
must not be lopped off. The art of printing itself has been the 
means of propagating some errors,—some absurdities,—some ma. 
lignities; but by leading to truth and philosophy, it has been 
favourable to human happiness, And the liberty of the press, 
though that press may occasignally be licentious, is by its general 
tendencies naturally salutary, and more abundantly beneficial to 
mankind. ie 

Thus the public papers, which may be considered as a kind 
of registers of the times, often lead mankind to much important 
truth; for though they frequently subserve people’s particular in- 
terests or passions, and lead far enough from liberty and truth, 
yet, when directed by wise and well-principled men, they conduct 
to much good,—they bring out much political information: and 
their very oppositions often produce elucidations ; for as stone 
struck against flint elicits sparks, so do the contentions of gentle- 
men, playing at cross-purposes with one another, often throw out a 
light which keeps the unprejudiced in the right way. The debates 
of the House of Commons, as reported in these papers, have the 
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same tendency; for though they sometimes are at variance with the 
liberties of the country, and are sometimes made with more of 
gladiatorial prowess and violence, than of legislatorial dignity 
and principle, yet when men of generous, disinterested feelings, 
bear testimony to the best principles of the Constitution, their 
words, like seeds borne by the wind and carried to a distant 
soil, are conveyed far and wide to many an unsophisticated heart ; 
and taking deep root, they produce the most solid, ever-growing 
advantages. 

Time would fail me to notice particular persons, who in their 
private capacities have felt agreeable employment in distributing 
useful pamphlets on the principles of English Liberty, or to point 
out the worth of those pamphlets illustrated by them ; but their 
ardour is entitled to much praise. One example I cannot for- 
bear noticing :—It is of a private gentleman, who, after travelling 
in foreign countries, sat down quiet and delighted in his own; 
and who, admiring the best principles of the English Constitution, 
as unfolded in the political writings of Sidney, Milton, Marvel, 
and Locke, published them at his own expence. Portions of these 
were selected for a wider circulation. The complete copies were 
distributed among private friends, or deposited in various public 
libraries throughout England and Scotland. Nor was his zeal 
confined to his own country: copies of these works were con- 
veyed, under his direction and at his ‘expence, to public libraries 
in North America, in Holland, and Switzerland. A testimony 
this, worthy of a true Englishman, honourable to his nation, and 
highly honourable to himself,—beneficial to his own countrymen, 
and no doubt singularly beneficial to mankind at large! * 

Societies have been formed with similar views, to convey con- 
stitutional information, more enlarged views of our representative 
system, and to support the liberty of the press: some composed 
of simple citizens, others combining with them members of both 
Houses of Parliament. That effects proportioned to their wishes 
and plans were not produced, was owing, in part, to the inter. 
position of government,—in part, to other causes not so obvious 
to a hasty survey, That nothing good was effected, by no means 
follows. ‘The full influence of useful truths, no less than of pers 
nicious doctrines, is not to be calculated by immediate effects. It 
is not the mere depositing of seed in the bosom of the earth, that 
can cause it to grow: that seed takes a new place,—it must 
strike root,—undergo a chemical process, by means of other bo- 
dies, with which it comes into contact, and depends on other 
influences, independent of the power of individuals, or societies of 
agriculturists: what retards its growth may perhaps strengthen its 
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vital principle, and prepare it for a more peaceable issue. Such 
may be the issue. But shall man be confident? Blasts and mil- 
dews may scatter, or wither, his rising hopes suddenly. 

Political societics are sometimes composed of men not united 
among themselves, and have to contend with other societies united 
against them all. Our condition, as a civil community, also, is 
not the best calculated to admit constitutional information. We 
are a rude mass,—a loose combination (if those words may be 
used together) of different interests,—of different passions,—of 
different religions, and different corruptions. Should government 
ever study the real interest of the community, as well as its own, 
it would unite its influence with such societies, should any such 
arise, for the perfection of our representative system. ‘This once 
attained, we might boast of something like a perfect Constitution. 
Understanding, perhaps, better than our Saxon ancestors, the 
nature and end of representation, we might learn much from their 
wisdom in realizing the plan: as, indeed, than their ancient divi- 
sion of England into Tithings, Hundreds, and Counties, nothing 
was ever more admirably devised for mutual protection and confi- 
dence,—mutual justice and benevolence; and nothing would be 
better calculated for the destruction of all party spirit, and the 
propagation of constitutional knowledge. An Osserver. 


[P. S. The reader will please to set right the Greek, p. 249, which is 
derapged, ] ‘ j 





Art. [X.—Tearratisa. No. 1.—On Garrick, and Acting ; 
and the Plays of Shakspeare, considered with reference to their 
fitness for Stage Representation. 


Taxine a turn the other day in the Abbey, I was struck with the 
affected attitude of a figure, which Ido not remember to have seen 
before, and which upon examination proved to be a whole-length 
of the celebrated Mr. Garrick. Though I would not go so far with 
some good catholics abroad as to shut players altogether out of 
consecrated ground, yet I own I was not a little scandalized at 
the introdaction of theatrical airs and gestures into a place set apart 
to remind us of the saddest realities. Going nearer, 1 found in- 
scribed under this harlequin figure the following lines :— 


To paint fair Nature, by divine command, 
Her magic pencil ia his glowing hand, 
A Shakspeare rose; then, to expand his fame 
Wide o’er this breathing world, a Garrick came, 
Though sunk in death the forms the Poet drew, 
The Actor’s genius bade them breathe anew 3; 
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Though, like the bard himself, in night they lay, 
Immortal Garrick call’d them back to day: 

And till Eternity with pow’r sublime 

Shall mark the mortal hoar of hoary Time, 
Shakspeare and Garrick like twin-stars shall shine, 
And earth irradiate with a beam divine, 


It would be an insult to my readers’ understandings to attempt 
any thing like a criticism on this farrago of false thoughts and non. 
sense. But the reflection it led me into was a kind of wonder, 
how, from the days of the actor here celebrated to our own, it 
should have been the fashion to compliment every performer in his 
turn, that has had the luck to please the town in any of the great 
characters of Shakspeare, with the notion of possessing a mind 
congenial with the poet’s ; how people should come thus unaccount- 
ably to confound the power of originating poetical images and 
conceptions with the faculty of being able to read or recite the 
same when put into words ;* or what connection that absolute 
mastery over the heart and soul of man, which a great dramatio 
poet possesses, has with those low tricks upon the eye and ear, 
which a player by observing a few general effects, which some 
common passion, as grief, anger, &c. usually has upon the gestures 
aud exterior, can so easily compass. To know the internal work- 
ings and movements of a great mind, of an Othello or a Hamlet 
for instance, the when and the why and the how far they should be 
moved; to what pitch a passion is becoming ; to give the reins and 
to pull in the curb exactly at the moment when the drawing in or 
the slackening is most graceful; seems to demand a reach of in- 
tellect of a vastly different extent from that which is employed 
upon the bare imitation of the signs of these passions in the coun- 
tenance or gesture, which signs are usually observed to be most 
lively and emphatic in the weaker sort of minds, and which signs 
can after all but indicate some passion, as I said before, anger, or 
grief, generally ; but of the motives and grounds of the passion, 
wherein it differs from the same passion in low and vulgar natures, 
of these the actor can give no more idea by his face or gesture 
than the eye (without a metaphor) can speak, or the muscles utter 
intelligible sounds. But such is the instantaneous nature of the im. 
pressions which we take in at the eye and ear at a playhouse, com- 
pared with the slow apprehension oftentimes of the understanding 





* It is observable that we fall into this confusion only in dramatic recita- 
tions, We never dream that the gentleman who reads Lucretius in public 
With great applause, is therefore a great poet and philosopher ; nor do we 
find that Tom Davies, the bookseller, who is recorded to have recited the 
Paradise Lost better than any man in England in his day (though I cannot 
help thinking there must be sume mistake in this tradition) was therefore, 
by bis intimate friends, set upon a level with Milton, 
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in reading, that we are apt not only to sink the play-writer in the 
consideration which we pay to the actor, but even to identify in 
our minds in a perverse manner, the actor with the character 
which he represents. It is difficult for a frequent play-goer to dis- 
embarrass the idea of Hamlet from the person and voice of Mr. K. 
We speak of Lady Macbeth, while we are in reality thinking of 
Mrs. S. Nor is this confusion incidental alone to unlettered per- 
sons, who not possessing the advantage of reading, are necessarily 
dependent upon the stage-player for all the pleasure which they 
can receive from the drama, and to whom the very idea of what an 
author is cannot be made comprehensible without some pain and 
perplexity of mind: the error is one from which persons other. 
wise not meanly lettered, find it almost impossible to extricate 
themselves. 

Never let me be so ungrateful as to forget the very high degree 
of satisfaction which I received some years back from seeing for 
the first time a tragedy of Shakspeare performed, in which those 
two great performers sustained the principal parts. It seemed to 
embody and realize conceptions which had hitherto assumed no 
distinct shape. But dearly do we pay all our life after for this 
juvenile pleasure, this sense of distinctness. When the novelty 
is past, we find to our cost that instead of realizing an idea, we 
have only materialized and brought down a fine vision to the 
standard of flesh and blood. We have let go a dream, in quest 
of an unattainable substance. 

How cruelly this operates upon the mind, to have its free con- 
ccptions thus crampt and pressed down to the measure of a strait- 
lacing actuality, may be judged from that delightful sensation of 
freshness, with which we turn to those plays of Shakspeare which 
have escaped being performed, and to those passages in the acting 
plays of the same writer which have happily been left out in the 
performance. How far the very custom of hearing any thing 
spouted, withers and blows upon a fine passage, may be seen in 
those speeches from Henry the Fifth, &c. which are current in the 
mouths of schoolboys from their being to be found in Enfield 
Speakers, and such kind of books. I confess myself utterly unable 
to appreciate that celebrated soliloquy in Hamlet, beginning “‘ To 
be or not to be,” or to tell whether it be good, bad, or indifferent, 
it has been so handled and pawed about by declamatory boys and 
men, and torn so inhumanly from its living place and principle of 
continuity in the play, till it is become to me a perfect dead 
member. 

It may seem a paradox, but I cannot help being of opinion 
that the plays of Shakspeare are Jess calculated for performance on 
a stage; than those of almost any other dramatist whatever. 
Their distinguishing excellence is a reason that they should be so. 

There 
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There is so much in them, which comes not under the province of 
acting ; with which, eye and tone and gesture have nothing to do. 

The glory of the scenic art is to personate passion, and the turns 
of passion ; aud the more coarse and palpable the passion is, the 
more hold upon the eyes and ears of the spectators the performer 
obviously possesses. For this reason, scolding scenes, scenes 
where two persons talk themselves into a fit of fury, and then in 
a surprizing manner talk themselves out of it again, have always. 
been the most popular upon our stage. And the reason is plain, 
because the spectators are here most palpably appealed to, they 
are the proper judges in this war of words, they are the legitimate 
ring that should be formed round such “ intellectual prize-fighters.” 
Talking is the direct object of the imitation here. But in all the 
best dramas, and in Shakspeare above all, how obvious it is, that 
the form of speaking, whether it be in soliloquy or dialogue, is 
only a medium, and often a highly artificial one, for putting the 
reader or spectator into possession of that knowledge of the inner 
structure and workings of mind in a character, which he could 
otherwise never have arrived at in that form of composition by any 
gift short of intuition. We do here as we do with novels written 
in the epistolary form. How many improprieties, perfect sole- 
cisms in letter-writing, do we put up with in Clarissa and other 
books, for the sake of the delight which that form upon the whole 
gives us. 

But the practice of stage representation reduces every thing to 
a controversy of elocution. Every character, from the boisterous 
blasphemings of Bajazet to the shrinking timidity of womanhood, 
must play the orator. The love-dialogues of Romeo and Juliet, 
those silver-sweet sounds of lovers’ tongues by night; the more 
intimate and sacred sweetnesses of nuptial colloquy between an 
Othello or a Posthumus with their married wives, all those delica- 
cies which are so delightful in the reading, as when we read of 
those youthful dalliances in Paradise 





as beseem’d 
Fair couple link’d in happy ouptial league, 
Alone ; 


by the inherent fault of stage representation, how are these things 
sullied and turned from their very nature by being exposed to a 
large assembly ; when such speeches as Imogen addresses to her 
lord, come drawling. out of the mouth of a hired actress, whose 
courtship, though nominally addressed to the personated Post« 
humus, is manifestly aimed at the spectators, who are to judge of 

her endearments and her returns of love. 
The character of Hamlet is perhaps that by which, since the 
days of Betterton, a succession of popular performers bave had 
the 
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the greatest ambition to distinguish themselves. The length of the 
part may be one of their reasons. But for the character itself.— 
We find it in a play, and therefore we judge it a fit subject of 
dramatic representation. ‘The play itself abounds in maxims and 
reflections beyond any other, and therefore we consider it as a 
proper vehicle for conveying moral instruction. But Hamlet hin- 
self—what does he suffer meanwhile by being dragged forth as the 
public schoolmaster, to give lectures to the crowd! Why, nine 
parts in ten of what Hamlet does, are transactions between him- 
self and his moral sense, they are the effusions of his solitary 
musings, which he retires to holes and corners and the most se- 
questered parts of the palace to pour forth; or rather, they are 
the silent meditations with which his bosom is bursting, reduced to 
words for the sake of the reader, who must else remain ignorant of 
what is passing there. These profound sorrows, these light-and- 
fhoise-abhorring ruminations, which the tongue scarce dares utter 
to deaf walls and chambers, how can they be represented by a 
gesticulating actor, who comes and mouths them out before an 
audience, making four hundred people his confidants at once. J 
say not that it is the fault of the actor so to do; he must pronounce 
them ore rotundo, he must accompany them with his eye, he must 
insinuate them into his auditory by some trick of eye, tone, or 
gesture, or he fails. He must be thinking all the while of his 
appearance, because he knows that all the while the spectators are 
judging of it. And this is the way to represent the shy, negligent, 
retiring Hamlet. 

It is true that there is no other mode of conveying a vast quan- 
tity of thought and feeling to a great portion of the audience, 
who etherwise would never earn it for themselves by reading, and 
the intellectual acquisition gained this way may, for aught I know, 
be inestimable ; but I am not arguing that Hamlet should not be 
acted, but how much Hamlet is made another thing by being acted. 
1 have heard much of the wonders which Garrick performed in this 
part; but as I never saw him, I must have leave to doubt whether 
the representation of such a character came within the province 
of his art. Those who tell me of him, speak of his eye, of the magie 
of his eye, and of his commanding voice: physical properties, 
vastly desireable in an actor, and without which he can never in- 
sinuate meaning into an auditory,—but what have they to do with 
Hamlet? what have they to de with intellect? In fact, the 
things aimed at in theatrical representation, are to arrest the spec- 
tator’s eye upon the form and the gesture, and so to gain a more 
favourable hearing to what is spoken: it is not what the character 
is, but how he looks ; not what he says, but how he speaks it. 
see no reason to think that if the play of Hamlet were written 
over again by some such writer 23 Banks or Lillo, retaining the 
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process of the story, but totally omitting all the poetry of it, all 
the divine features of Shakspeare, his stupendous intellect; and 
only taking care to give us enough of passionate dialogue, which 
Banks or Lillo were never at a loss to furnish ; I see not how the 
effect gould be much different upon an audience, nor how the actor 
has it in his power to represent Shakspeare to us differently from 
his representation of Banks or Lillo, Hamlet would still be a 
outhful accomplished prince, and must be gracefully personated ; 
e might be puzzled in his mind, waveriag in his conduct, seem- 
ingly-cruel to Ophelia, he might see a ghost, and start at it, and 
gildress it kindly when he found it to be his father; all this in the 
poorest and most homely language of the servilest creeper after 
nature that ever consulted the palate of an audience; without 
troubling Shakspeare for the matter: and I see not but there 
would be room for all the power which an actor has, to display 
itself. All the passions and changes of passion might remain : 
for those are much less difficult to write or act than is thought, it 
is a trick easy to be attained, ii is but rising or falling a-note or 
two in the voice, a whisper with a significant foreboding look to 
announce its approach, and so contagious the counterfeit appear. 
ance of any emotion is, that let the words be what they will, the 
look and tone shall carry it off and make it pass for deep skill in 
the passions. 
it is common for people to talk of Shakspeare’s plays being so 
natural; that every body can understand him. They are natural 
indeed, they are grounded deep in nature, so deep that the depth 
of them lies out of the reach of most of us. You shall hear the 
same persons say that George Barnwell is very natural, and 
Othello is very natural, that they are both very deep; and to them 
they are the same kind of thing. At the one they sit and shed 
tears, because a good sort of young man is tempted by a naughty 
woman to commit a rifling peccadillo, the murder of an uncle or 
so,* that is all, and so comes to an untimely end, which is so mov- 
ing ; and at the other, because a blackamoor in a fit of jealousy 


kills 





* If this note could hope to meet the eye of any of the Managers, I would 
intreat and beg of them, in the name of both the Galleries, that this insult 
upon the morality of the common people of London should cease to be ‘eter- 
nally repeated in the holiday weeks, Why are the ’Prentices of this famous 
and well-governed city, instead of an amusement, to be treated over and 
over again with a nauseous sermon of George Barnwell? Why at the end of' 
their vistoes are we to place the gallows? Were I an uncle, I should not 
much like a nephew of mine to have such an example placed before his eyes. 
It is really making uncle-murder too trivial to exhibit it as done upon such 
slight motives ;—it is attributing too much to such characters as Mil wood ;— 
it is putting things into the heads of good young men, which they would 
never otherwise have dreamed of. Uncles that think anything of their lives, 
shoyld fairly petition the Chamberlaia against it, 
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kills his innocent white wife: and the odds are that ninety-nine 
out of a hundred would willingly behold the same catastrophe 
happen to both the heroes, and have thought the rope more due to 
Othello than to Barnwell. For of the texture of Othello’s mind, 
the inward construction marvellously laid open with all its strengths 
and weaknesses, its heroic confidences and its human misgivings, 
its agonies of hate springing from the depths of love, they see no 
more than the spectators at a cheaper rate, who pay their pennies 
a-piece to look through the man’s telescope in Leicester-ficlds, 
see into the inward plot and topography of the moon. Some dim 
thing or other they see, they see an actor personating a passion, of 
grief, or anger, for instance, and they recognize it as a copy of 
the usual external effects of such passions; or at least as bein true 
to that symbol of the emotion which passes current at the theatre 
for it, for it is often no more than that: but of the grounds of 
the passion, its correspondence to a great or heroic nature, which 
is the only worthy object of tragedy,—that common auditors 
know any thing of this, or can have any such notions dinned into 
them by the mere strength of an actor’s Jungs,—that apprehensions 
foreign to them should be thus infused into them by storm, 1 can 
neither believe, nor understand how it can be possible. 

We talk of Shakspeare’s admirable observation of life, when 
we should feel, that not from a petty inquisition into those cheap 
and every-day characters which surrounded him, as they surround 
us, but from his own mind, which was, to borrow a phrase of Ben 
Jonson’s, the very ® sphere of humanity,” he fetched those 
images of virtue and of knowledge, of which every one of us 
recognizing a part, think we comprehend in our natures the 
whole; and oftentimes mistake the powers which he positively 
creates in us, for nothing more than indigenous faculties of our 
own minds, which only waited ‘the application of corresponding 
virtues in him to return a full and clear echo of the same. 

To return to Hamlet.— Among the distinguishing features of that 
wonderful character, one of the most interesting (yet painful) is that 
soreness of mind which makes him treat the intrusions of Polonius 
with harshness, and that asperity which he puts on in his interviews 
with Ophelia. These tokens of an unhinged mind (if they be not 
mixed in the latter case with a profound artifice of love, to alienate 
Ophelia by affected discourtesies, so to prepare her mind for the 
breaking off of that loving intercourse, which can no lenger find 
a place amidst business so serious as that which he has to do) are 
parts of his character, which to reconcile with our admiration of 
Hamlet, the most patient consideration of his situation is no more 
than necessary; they are what we forgive afterwards, and explain 
by the whole of his character, but a¢ the time they are harsh and 
unpleasant. Yet such is the actor’s necessity of giving strong 
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blows to the audience, that I have never seen a player in this 
character, who did not exaggerate and strain to the utmost these 
ambiguous features,—these temporary deformities in the character. 
They make him express a vulgar scorn at Polonius which utterly 
degrades his gentility, and which no explanation can render pa- 
lateable; they make him shew contempt, and curl up the nose at 
Ophelia’s father,—contempt in its very grossest and most hateful 
form; but they get applause by it: it is natural, people say: 
that is, the words are scornful, and the actor expresses scorn, and 
that they can judge of: but why so much scorn, and of that sort, 
they never think of asking. 

So to Ophelia.—All the Hamlets that I have ever seen, rant 
and rave at her as if she had committed some great crime, and 
the audience are highly pleased, because the words of the part 
are satyrical, and they are enforced by the strongest expression of 
satyrical indignation of which the face and voice are capable. 
But then, whether Hamlet is likely to have put on such brutal 
appearances to a lady whom he loved so dearly, is never thought 
on. The truth is, that in all such deep affections as had subsisted 
between Hamlet and Ophelia, there is a stock of supererogatory 
love (if I may venture to use the expression), which in any great 
grief of heart, especially where that which preys upon the mind 
cannot be communicated, confers a kind of indulgence upon the 
grieved party to express itself, even to its heart’s dearest object, 
in the language of a temporary alienation ; but it is not aliena. 
tion, it is a distraction purely, and so it always makes itself to 
be felt by that object: it is not anger, but grief assuming the ap. 
pearance of anger,—love aukwardly counterfeiting hate, as sweet 
countenances when they try to frown: but such sternness and 
fierce disgust as Hamlet is made to shew, is no counterfeit, but 
the real face of absolute aversion,—of irreconcileable alienation. 
It may be said he puts on the madman; but then he should only 
so far put on this counterfeit lunacy as his own real distraction 
will give him leave; that is, incompletely, imperfectly; not in 
that confirmed, practised way, like a master of his art, or as 
Dame Quickly would say, “ like one of those harlotry players.” 

I mean no disrespect to any Actor, but the sort of pleasure 
which Shakspeare’s plays give in the acting seems to me not at 
all to differ from that which the audience receive from those of 
other writers; and, they being in themselves essentially so diffe. 
rent from all others, 1 must conclude that there is something in 
the nature of acting which levels all distinctions, And in fact, 
who does not speak indifferently of the Gamester and of Macbeth 
as fine stage performances, and praise the Mrs. Beverley in the 
same way as the Lady Macbeth of Mrs. S.? Belvidera, and 
Calista, and Isabella, and Euphrasia, are they less liked than 
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Imogen, or than Juliet, or than Desdemona? Are they not spoken 
of and remembered in the same way? Is not the female per. 
former as great (as they call it) in one as in the other? Did not 
Garrick shine, ant was he not ambitious of shining in every 
drawling tragedy that his wretched day produced,—the produc. 
tions of the Hooles and the Murphys and the Browns,—and 
shall he have that honour to dwell in our minds for ever as an 
inseparable concomitant with Shakspeare? A kindred mind! O 


who can read that affecting sonnet of Shakspeare which alludes 
to his profession as a Player :— 


Oh for my sake do you with Fortune chide, 

The guilty goddess of my harmless deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide 

Than public means which public custom breeds— 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brandy 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 

To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand——— 


Or that other confession :— 
Alas! ’tis true, I have gone here and there, 


And made myself a motly to thy view, 
Gor’d mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear—— 


Who can read these instances of jealous self-watchfulness in our 
sweet Shakspeare, and dream of any congeniality between him 
and one that, by every tradition of him, appears to have been as 
mere a player as ever existed ; to have had his mind tainted with 
the lowest players’ vices,—envy and jealousy, and miserable 
cravings after applause; one who in the exercise, of his profession 
was jealous even of the women-performers that stood in his way ; 


a manager full of managerial tricks and stratagems and finesse: 


that any resemblance should be dreamed of between him and 
Shakspeare,—Shakspeare who iu the plenitude and consciousness 
of his own powers, could with that noble modesty, which we cau 


neither imitate nor appreciate, express himself thus of his own 
sense of his own defects :— 


Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 
Featur’d like him, like him with friends possest s 
Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope. 


I am almost disposed to deny to Garrick the merit of being an 
admirer of Shakspeare. A true lover of his excellencies he cer 
tainly was not; for would any true lover of them have admitted 
into his matchless scenes such ribald trash as Tate and Cibber, 
and the rest of them, that 


With their darkness durst affront his light, 


have foisted into the acting plays of Shakspeare? I belicve it 
impossible 
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impossible that he could have had a proper reverence for Shak. 
speare, aml have condescended to go through that interpolated 
scene in Richard the Third, in which Richard tries to break his 
wife’s heart by telling her he loves another woman, and says, 
‘¢ if she survives this she is immortal.” Yet [ doubt not he deli- 
vered this vulgar stuff with as much anxiety of emphasis as any of 
the genuine parts: and for acting, it is as well calculated as any, 
But we haye seen the part of Richard lately produce great fame 
to an actor by his manner of playing it, and it lets us into the 
secret of acting, and of popular judgments of Shakspeare derived 
from acting. Not one of the spectators who have witnessed Mr, 
C.’s exertions in that part, but has come away with a proper 
conviction that Richard is a very wicked man, and kills little 
children in their beds, with something. like the pleasure which the 
giants and ogres in childrens’? books are represented to have 
taken in that practice ; 3 moreover that he is very close and shrewd 
and devilish cunning, for you could see that by his eye. 

But is in fact this the impression we have in reading the 
Richard of Shakspeare?» Do we feel any thing like disgust, as we 
do at that butcher-like Tepresentation of him that passes for him 
on the stage? A horror at his crimes blends with the effect which 
we feel, but how is it qualified, how is it carried off, by the rich 
intellect) which he displays, his resources, his wit, his buoyant 
spirits, his vast knowledge and insight into characters, the poetry 
of his part,—-not an atom of all which is made perceivable in 
Mr, C/s way, of acting it. Nothing but his crimes, his actions, 
is. visible; they are prominent and staring; the murderer stands 
out, but where is the lofty genius, the man, of vast capacity,—the 
profound, the witty, accomplished Richard ? 

The truth. is, the Characters of Shakspeare are so much the 
objects of meditation rather than of interest or curiosity as to 
their actions, that while we are reading any of his great crimibal 
characters,—-Macbeth, Richard, even Iago,—we think not so 
much: of the ¢eximes which they commit, as of the ambition, the 
aspiring spirit, the intellectual activity, which prompts them to 


overléap those moral fences. Barnwell is a wretched murderer ; 


there is a certain fitness between his neck and the rope; he is the 
legitimate heir to the gallows; nobody who thinks at all can 
think of any alleviating circumstances in his case: to make him a 
fit object.of :mercy»; Qr to:take an instance from the higher tra. 
gedy, what else’ but a mere, assassin is Glenalvon! Do we think 
of any thing, but/of, the crime which he commits, and the rack 
which he deserves? That is all which we really think about him. 
Whereas in corresponding characters; in Shakspeare so little do 
the actiouis. comparatively affect us, that while the impulses, the 
inner mind in ai) its-peryerted groninest solely seems real and is 
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exclusively attended to, the crime is comparatively nothing. Bat 
When we see these things represented, the acts which they do are 
comparatively every thing, their impulses nothing. The state of 
sublime émotion fnto which we are elevated by those images of 
night and hérror which Macbeth is made to utter, that solemn’ 
preliide with which he entertains the fime till the bell shall strike 
which is to call him to murder Duncan,—when we no Yonger read 
it tn a book, when we have given up that vantage-ground of ab- 
straction which reading possesses over secing; and come to see a 
than’ in tis bodily shape before our eyes actually preparing to 
commit a murder, if the #¢ting be true and impressive, as I have 
Witnessed it in Mr. K.’s performance of that part, the painful 
anxiety abouf the act, the natural longitig to prevent it while it 
fet seems anperpetrated, the too clése pressing séniblance of 
realitf, give a pain and an uneasiness which totally destroy all 
the delight which the words in the book convey; where the deed 
doing never presses upon us with the painful sense of presence: 
it rather seems to belong to history,—to something past and in- 
evitable, if it has any thing to do with time at all: ‘The sublime 
images; the poetry alone, is that which i¢ present td ovr minds 
in tle reading. 

So to see Lear acted,—to see an old man tottering about the 
stage with a walking-stick, turned out of doors by his’ daughters 
in a rainy night, has nothing in it but what is painful and dis- 
gusting: We want to take him into shelter and ‘reliévé him: 
That is all the feeling which the acting of Lear ever ptoduced in 
ine. But the Lear of Shakspeare cannot be acted. The con- 
teriptible machinery by which they niimie the storm which he 
goes out in; is not more inadequate to represent the horrors 
of the redl elements, than any dctor can be to represent Lear: 
‘they might more easily propose to persorate the Satan of Milton 
tipon a stage, or one of Michael Angelo’s' terrible figures: ‘The 
‘greatness of Lear is not in corporal dimefision; but in intellec. 
‘tual: the explosions of his passion are terrible 48 a voleano > they 
#re storms turning up and disclosing to the bottom that sea, his 
mind, with all its vast riches. It is his mind ‘which if laid bare. 
This case of flesh and btood seems too insignificant to be thought 
ou; even as he himself negleéts it: On the stage ‘we see nothing 
but corporal infirmities and weakness, the impotence of rage: 
while Wwe read it; we see not Lear} bat ‘we are Lear;—we are in 
-his mind, we are ’ sustained by a gréudew? which bafiles the malice 
” of daughtérs and ‘storms ; ‘in the abetrations of his‘reason, we dise 
cover a mighty irregalar power Of feaséning,; immethddized from 
‘the ordinary purposes of life, bat exerting it? powers, as the wind 
‘blows where it listeth, ‘at will wpén-the corruptions and abuses of 
wankiad. What bave looks, ox tones, ta de ue ge sublime 
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' {dentification of his age with that of the heapens themselves, when 


in his reproaches to them for conniving dt the injustice of his 
children, he reminds them that “ they themselves are old,” What 
gesture shall we appropriate to this? What4tias the yoice or the 
eye to do with such things? But the play is bey -ond all art, as 
the tamperings with it shew: it is too hard and stony ; it must 
have love-scenes, and a happy ending. It is not enough that 
Cordelia is a daughter, she must shine as a lover too. ‘Tate had 
put his hook in the nostrils of this Leviathan, for Garrick and his 
followers, the show-men of the scene, to draw the mighty beast 
about more easily, A happy ending !—as if the living martyr- 
dom that Lear had gone through,—the flaying of his feelings 
alive, did not make a fair dismissal from the stage of life the 
only decorous thing for him. If he is to live and be happy after, 
if he could sustain this world’s burden after, why all this pudder 
and preparation,—why torment us with all this unnecessary sym- 
pathy? As if the childish pleasure of getting his gilt robes and 
sceptre again could tempt him to act over again his misused sta- 
tion,—as if at his years, and with his experience, any thing was 
left but to die. : 
_ Lear is essentially impossible to be represented on a stage; But 
how many dramatic personages are there in Shakspeare, which 
though more tractable and feasible (if I may so speak) than 
ear, yet from some circumstance, some adjunct to their cha- 


‘Facter, are improper to be shewn to our bodily eye. Othello for 


instance. Nothing . can be more soothing, more flattering to the 
nobler parts of our natures, than to read of a young Venetian 
lady of highest extraction, through the force of love and from a 
sense of merit in him whom she loved;. laying dside every consi- 
deration of kindred; and country, and ‘colour, and wedding with 
a coal-black Moor—(for such he ig represented, fn the itnperfect 
state of knowledge respecting foreign countries in those days, 
compared With our own, or in compliance With popular notions, 


though the Moors are now well enough knowit to be by many 


shades less worthy of a white woman’s fancy )——~it is the perfect 
triumph of Virtue over accidents, of the imagination over the 
Senses. She sees Othello’s colour in his mind. But upon the 
stage, when the imagination is no longer the ruling faculty, but 
we are left to our poor unassisted senses, I appeal te every one 
that ;has seen Othello played, whether he did not, on the con- 
trary, sink Othello’s mind in his colour ; whether he did not find 
something extremély revolting im the courtship and wedded ca- 
resses of Othello dad Desdemona : and whether the actual sight 
of the thing, did not overéweigh ‘ail that beautiful compromise 
which we. make, in reading ;—-and the teagon it should do so is 
nick, Loseapery there is just: $o.. much senlity presented to, our 
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senses as to give a perception of disagreement, with not enough 
of belief in the internal motives,—all that Which is unseen,—te 
overpower and reconcile the first and obvious prejudices.* What 
we see upon a stage is body and bodily action; what we are con. 
scious of in reading is almost exclusively the mind, and its move- 
ments: and this [ think may sufficiently account for the very 
different sort of delight with which the same play so often affects 
us in the reading and the seeing, 

It requires little reflection to perceive, that if those characters 
in Shakspeare which are within the precincts of nature, have yet 
something in them which appeals too exclusively to the imagina- 
tion, to admit of their being made objects to the senses without 
suffering a change and a diminution,—that still stronger the ob- 
jection must lie against representing another line of characters, 
which Shakspeare has introduced to give a wildness and a super- 
Natural elevation to his scenes, as if to remove them still far- 
ther from that assimilation to common life in which their ex. 
cellence is vulgarly supposed to consist, When we read the 
incantations of those terrible beings the Witches in Macbeth, 
though some of the ingredients of their hellish composition savor 
of the grotesque, yet is the effect upon us other than the most 
serious and appalling that can be imagined? Do we not feel 
spell-bound as Macbeth was? Can any mirth accompany a Sense 
of their presence? We might as well laugh under a consciousness 
of the principle of Evil himself being truly and really preséit 
with us, But attempt to bring these beings on toa stage, and 
you turn them instantly into so many old women, that men and 
ghildren are to laugh at, Contrary to the old saying, that “* see. 
ing is believing,” the sight actually destroys the faith: and the 
mirth in which we indulge at their expence, when we see these 
creatures upon a stage, seems to be a sort of indemnification 
which we make to ourselves for the terror which they put us iu 
when reading made them an object of belief,—when we’ surrér. 
dered up our reason to the poet, as children to their nursé3‘and 
their ‘elders; and we laugh at our lafe fears, as children who 
thought, they saw something in the dark, triumph when the bring- 
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_“® The érrot Of! supposing that because Othello's colour does not offend as 
‘Sd the reading, it Shiald also not offend us in the’seeing, is jist such a fallacy 
as supposing that an Adam and Eve ina picture shall affect ys. just as they 
‘do in the poem, , But in the poem we for a while have Paradisaical senses 
given us, which yanish when we see a may and his wife without clothes inthe 
picture. The Painters themselves feel this, as is apparent by the aukward 
shifts they have recourse to, to make them look not quite naked; ‘by a sort 
of prophetic acuchroiism,: antedating the invention of fig-leaves. $e, in the 


sealing of the Play, we see with Desdemona’s eyes; ia the seeing of it, we 
ave forced to look with qur awa, 
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ing in of a candle discovers the vanity of their fears. For this 
exposure of supernatural agents upon a stage is truly bringing in 
a candle to expose their own delusiveness. It is the’solitary taper 
and the book that generates a faith in these terrors: a ghost by 
chandelier light, and in good company, decciyes no spectators,—a 
ghost that can be measured by the eye, and his human dimensions 
made out at leisure. The sight of a well-lighted house, and a 
well-dressed audience, shall arm the most nervous child against 
any apprehensions: as Tom Brown says of the impenetrable skin 
of Achilles with his impenetrable armour over it, * Bully Dawson 
would have fought the devil with such advantages.” 

Much has been said, and deservedly, in reprobation of the vile 
mixture which Dryden has thrown into the Tempest: doubtless 
without some such vicious alloy, the impure cars of that age 
would never have sate out to hear so much innocence of love as 
is contained in the sweet courtship of Ferdinand and Miranda, 
But is the Tempest of Shakspeare at all a subject for stage repre- 
sentation? It is one thing to read of an enchanter, and to believe 
the wondrous tale while we are reading it; but to have a con- 
juror brought before us in his conjuring-gown, with his spirits 
about him, which none but himself and some hundred of favoured 
spectators before the curtain are supposed to see, involves such a 
quantity of the hateful incredible, that all our reverence for the 
author cannot hinder us from perceiving such gross attempts upon 
the senses to be in the highest degree childish and inefficient, 
Spirits and fairies cannot be represented, they cannot even be 
painted,—they can only be believed. But the elaborate and 
anxious provision of scenery, which the luxury of the age de- 
mands, in these cases works a quite contrary effect to what is 
intended. That which in comedy, or plays of familiar life, adds 
so much to the life of the imitation, in plays which appeal to the 
higher faculties, positively destroys the illusion which it is intros 
duced to aid. <A parlour, or a drawing-room,—a library opening 
into a garden,—a garden with an alcove in it,—a street, or the 
piazza of Covent-garden, does well enough in”a scene; we are 
<ontent to give as much credit to it as it demands ; or rather, we 


-think little about it,— it is little more than reading at the top of 


a page, * Scene, a Garden ;”” we do not imagine ourselves there, 
but we readily admit the imitation of familiar objects. But to 
think by the help of painted trees and caverns, which we know 
to be painted, to transport our minds to Prospero, and his island 
and his lonely cell ;* or by the aid of a fiddle dexterously thrawn 

x3 in, 





* It will be said these things are done in Pictures. But Pictures and 
Scenes are very different things. Painting is a werld of itself, but in scenc- 
painting there is the attempt to deceive; and there is the discordancy, neveg 
to be. get over, between painted scenes and real people, 
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in, in an interval of speaking, to make us believe that we hear 
those supernatural noises of which the isle was full ;—the Orrery 
Lecturer at’ the Haymarket might as well hope, by his musical 
glasses cleverly stationed out ‘of sight behind’ his apparatus, to 
make us believe that we do indeed hear the chrystal spheres ring 


out that chime, which jf it were to inwrap our fancy long, Miltoy 
thinks, 


Time would run back and fetch the age of gold, 
And speckled vanity 

Would sicken soon and die, 

And leprous Sin would melt from earthly mold ; 
Yea Hell itself would pass away, 

And leave its dolorous mansions to the peering das; 


The Garden of Eden, with our first parents in it, is not more ith; 
possible to be shewn on a stage, than the’ Enchanted Isle, with 
its no less interesfirig and innocent first settlers. 

The subject of Scenery is closely connected with that of the 
Dresses, which'are so anxiously attended to on our stage. [ 
remember the last tinie I saw Macbeth played, the discrepancy I 
felt at the changes of garment which he varied, (thé shiftings and 
re-shiftings, like a Romish ‘priest at mass. oT} he luxury of stage- 
improvements, angl the importunity of tire public eye, require this. 
The coronation robe of the Scottish monarch was fairly a counter- 
part'to that which our King ‘wears when’ he" goes to the Parlia- 
ment-house,—just so full and cumbersome, ‘and set out with 
ermine and pearls, And if things must be répresented, I see not 
what to find fault with in this. But in reading, what robe are 
we conscious of? Some dim images of royalty—a crown and 
sceptre, may float before our eyes, but who shall describe ‘the 
fashion of it? Do we see in our mind’s eye what Webb, or any 
other robe-maker, could pattern? This is the inevitable conse« 
quence of imitating’ every thing, to make all things natural. 
Whereas the reading of a tragedy is a fine abstraction. It pre- 
sent§'td the fancy just ‘so much of external appearances as to 
make us feel that we are among flesh arid blood, while by far the 
greater and better part of our ‘imagination is employ ed upon the 
thoughts and internal machinery of the character. But in acting, 
scenery, dress, the’ most contemptible things, call upon us to 
judge of their naturalness. 

Perhaps it would be no bad similitude, to liken the inclu 
which we take in seeing one of these fine plays acted, compared 
with that quiet delight which we find in the reading of it, to the 
different feelings with which a Reviewer, and a man that i is not a 
Reviewer, reads a fine poem. The accursed critical habit,—the 
being called upon to judge and pronounce, must make it quite g 
fiffprent thing to the former. In seeing these plays acted, we are 
es ‘affected 
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2ffected just as Judges. When Hamlet compares the two pictures 
of Gertrude’s first and second husband, who wants to see the 
pictures? But in the acting, a miniature must be lugged out ; 
which we know not to be the picture, but only to shew how 
finely a miniature may be represented. This shewing of every 
thing, levels all things: it makes tricks, bows and curtesies, of 
importance, Mrs.§. never got more fame by any thing than by 
the manner in which she dismisses the guests in the Banquet- 
scene in Macbeth: it ig as much remembered as any of her thril- 
ling tones or impressive looks. But does such a trifle as this 
enter into the imaginations of the readers of that wild and won. 
derful scene? Does not the mind dismiss the feasters as rapidly 
asitcan? Does it care about the gracefulness of the doing it? 
But by acting, and judging of acting, al] these ngn-essentials 
are raised into an importance, injurious to the main interest of 
the play. 

I have hitherto confined my observations to the Tragic parts of 
Shakspeare ; in some future Number I propose to extend this 
inquiry to his Comedies ; and to shew why Falstaff, Shallow, Sir 
Ilugh Evans, and the rest, are equally incompatible with stage 
representation. The length to which this essay has aleady run 
will make it, J am afraid, sufliciently obnoxious to the Amateurs 
of the Theatre, without going any deeper into the subject at 


present. 





Art. X,—The Feast of the Poets. 


ike most of the poetical inventions of modern times, the idea 
of Apollo holding Sessiqns and Elections is of Italian origin ; but 
having been treated in it?s most common-place light, with a stu. 
dious “degradation of the God into a mere critic or chairman, it 
has hitherto received none of those touches of painting, and com- 
binations of the familar and fanciful, of which it appears to be so 
provocative, and which the following trifle is an attempt to supe 
ply. The pieces it has already produced in our language, are the 
Session of the Poets by Sir John Suckling, another Session by an 
anonymous author in the first volume of the State Poems, the 
Trial for the Bays by Lord Rochester, and the Election ss a Poeg 
Laureat by Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, 


’ 
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THE FEAST OF THE POETS, 


“‘T’ornrn day as Apollo sat pitching his darts, 
Through the clouds of November, by fits.and by starts, 
He began to consider how long it had been, 
Since the bards of Old England a session had seen. 
© I think,’ said the God recollecting, (and then 
’ He fell twiddling a sunbeam, as I may my pen), 
‘TI think—let me see—yes, it was, I declare,— 
As far back as the time of that Buckingham there. 
nd yet I can’t see why I’ye been so remiss, 
Unless it may be—and it certainly is— ~ 
. That since Dryden’s true English and Milton’s sublime, 
I have fairly been sick of their reason and rhyme. 
. There was Collins, ’tis true, had a good deal 'to say, 
But the dog had no industry—neither had Gray: 
_ And Thomson, though best in his indolent fits, 
_ Either slept himself ‘stupid, or bloated his wits.* 
t ever since Pope spoil’d the ears of the town, 
With his cuckoo-song verses, one up and one down, 
There has been such a whining, or prosing,—by Jove, 
I’d as soon have gone down to see Kemble in love. 
However, of late as they’ve rous’d them anew, +h “® 
I'll e’en go and give them a lesson or two, 
And as nothing’s done there now-a-days without eating, 
See how many souls [ can muster worth treating.’ 
So saying, the God bade his horses walk for’ard, 
And leaving them, took a long dive to the nor ‘ard; 
Tow’rds the Shakspeare he shot; and, as nothing could hinder, 
Came smack on his legs through the drawing-room window. 


" And here I could tell, if it was’nt for stopping, 
How all the town shook as the godhead wert pop in, 
How the poets’ eyes sparkled, and brisk blew the airs, 
And the laurels shot up in the gardens and squares. © 


But fancies so grave,—though I’ve stores to supply me— 
I'd better keep back for a poem I’ve by me; 


And shall merely observe, that the girls look’d divine, 
And the old folks in-doors exclaim’, ¢ Bless us, how fine!” 


Apollo 





* In thinking it necessary to explain this passage, I only wish to depre- 
cate all idea of disrespect to the memory of Thomson, The ** bloated his 
wits” alludes to the redundant and tumid character of much of his prin- 
cipal poems and the “ slept himself stupid” to his Castle of Indolence, 
which certainly falls off most lamentably towards the conclusion, though it 
is truly exquisite for the most part, particularly in the outset, 
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Apollo no sooner had taken a chair, 
And rung for the landlord to order the fare, 
Than he heard a strange noise, and a knock from without, 
And scraping and bowing, came in such a rout! 
There was Reynolds, and Arnold, Hook, Dibdin and Cherry, 
All grinning as who should say « Shan’t we be merry 7” 
And mighty dull Cobb, lumb’ring just like a bear up, 
And sweet Billy Dimond, a patting his hair up. 
The God, for an instant, sat fix’d as a stone, 
Till recov’ring, he said in a good natur’d tone, 
* Oh, the waiters, I see—ah, it’s all very well ;— 
Only, one of you'll do just to answer the beH.’ 
But lord! to see all the great dramatists’ faces ! 
They look’d at each other and made such grimaces ! 
Then turning about, left the room in vexation ; 
And one, I’m told, couldn’t help mutt’ring * Damnation ! v 
’*T was lucky for Colfhan he wasn’t there too, 
For his pranks would have certainly met with their due ; 
And Sheridan’s also, that finish’d old tricker ; 
But one was in prison, and both were in liquor. 


The God fell a laughing to see his mistake, 
But stopp’d with a sigh for poor Comedy’s sake; 
Then gave mine host orders, who bow’d to the floor, 
And presented three cards that were brought to the door, * 
Apollo just gave them a glance with his eye— 
** Spencer,—Rogers,—Montgom’ry”—and putting them by, 
Begg’d the landlord to give his respects to all three, 
And say he’d be happy to see them to tea. 


¢ Your Majesty then,’ said the Gaius, ‘ don’t know 
That a person nam’d Crabbe has been waiting below ; 
He’s been looking about him this hour, I dare say.’ 
‘ Indeed !’ said Apollo: * Oh, pray let him stay : 
He’ll be much better pleas’d to be with ’em down stairs, 
And will find ye all out with your cookings and cares ;— 
But mind that you treat-him as well as you’re able, 
And let him have part of what goes from the table.’ 


A hem was then heard, consequential and snapping, 
And a sour little gentleman walk’d with a rap in; 
He bow’d, look’d about him, seem’d cold, and sat down ; 
And said, ‘ I’m surpris’d that you’ll visit this town ; 
To be sure, there are twe or three of us who know you, 
But as for the rest, they are all much helow-you; 
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$o stupid in gen’ral the natives are grown, 

They really prefer Scotch reviews to their own ; 

So that what with their taste, their reformers, and stuff, 
They have sicken’d myself and my friends long enough.’ 
§ Yeurself and your friends!’ cried the God, in high glee; ~ 
¢ And pray, my frank visitor, who may you be ? 

* Who be!’ cried the other;—‘* why really—this tone— 
William Gifford’s a name, I think, pretty well known.’ 
* Oh, now I remember,’ said Phaeebus—‘ ah, true— 
My thanks to that name are undoubtedly due : 

The rod that got rid of the Cruscas and Lauras— 

That plague of the butterflies—say’d me the horrors ; 
The Juvenal too stops a gap in one’s shelf, 

At least, in what Dryden has not done himself; 

And there’s something, which even distaste must respect, 
In the self-taught example that conquer’d neglect, 

But not to insist on the recommendations 

Of modesty, wit, and a small stock of patience, 

My visit, just now, is to poets alone, 

And not to small critics, however well known.’ 

So saying, he rang, to leave nothing in doubt; 

And the sour little gentleman bless’d himself out. 


Next came Walter Scatt, with a look of high meaning, 
For soon as his visage the tavern was seen in, 
The diners and bar-maids all crowded to know him, 
And thank him, with smiles, for ‘ that sweet pretty poem 7 
However the moment his senses he found, 
He look’d adoration, and bow’d to the ground ; 
For his host was a God,—what a very great thing ! 
And what was still greater in his eyes,—a King ! * 

Apollo 








* AvaE AwodAwy, King Apollo,—a common title with the old Grecian 
poets.—Of Mr. Walter Scott’s innate and trusting reverence for thrones and 
dominations, the reader may find specimens abundantly nauseous in the edition 
of Dryden, where he will also be let into the whole art and mystery of his 
bookmaking, inclading a Life, or biographical compilatien run to seed, idle 
er redundant notes of all descriptions, and extracts from every possible work 
which he had an opportunity of quoting. His style in prose, setting aside 
it’s Scotticisms, is very well where he affects nothing beyond a plain state- 
ment or a brief piece of criticism; and it is not to be supposed that his 
critical observations are always destitute of acuteness or even of beauty; but 
the moment he attempts any thing of particular or profundity, he only 
becomes slovenly in the one instance and poetically pedantic in the other. 
His politics may be estimated at once by the simple fact, that of all the 
advocates of Charles the Second, he is the least scrupulous in mentioning his 
crimes, because he is the least abashed, Other writers have paid decency 
thy 
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Apollo smil’d shrewdly, and bade him sit down, 

With, ¢ Well, Mr. Scott ;—you have manag’d the town 5 
Now, pray, copy less—have a little temerity ; 

——tTry, if you can’t also manage posterity. 

——All you add now only lessens your credit ; 

And how could yeu think’too of taking to edite ? 

A great deal’s endur’d where there’s measure and rhyme; 
But prose such as your’s, is a pure waste of time,— 

A singer of ballads subdu’d by a cough, 

Who fairly talks on, till his hearers walk off. 

Be original, man; study more, scribble less ; 

Nor mistake present favour for lasting success ; 

And, remember, if laurels are what you would find, 

The crown of all effort is freedom of mind, 








ps 2 


And 





the compliment of doubting their extent or of keeping them in the back- 
ground; but here we have the plainest, tooth-picking acknowledgments that 
Charles was a pensioner of France, a shameless debauchec, a heartless 
friend, and an assassinating master, and yet all the while he is nothing but 
the ‘* gay monarch,” the ‘* merry monarch,” the ‘* wilty mouarch,”’ the 
$* good-natured monarch ;” and Mr, Scott really appears to think fittle or 
nothing of all that he says against him. On the other hand, let a villain be 
but a Whig, or let any unfortunate person, with singular, Southern notions 
of independence, be but an opposer of Charles’s court, and he is sure to meet 
with a full and crying denunciation of all his offences, with raised hands and 
lifted eyeballs ; nothing can be megner than his politics, nothing grosser thaw 
his indecency, nothing more cold-blooded than his revenge. The execntian 
of Charles the First, Mr. Scott calls an enormity unequalled in modern 
history, till the present age furnished a parallel :—massacres, of course, 
ard other trifles of that sort, particularly when kings and courtiers are the 
actors, fade before it; St. Barthplomew’s day deserves tu be counted lucky 
in comparison with it; aod princely villains like Menry the Eighth, Ezzelino, 
and Borgia, are respectable and conscientious men by the side of the Pre. 
sident Bradshaw and his colleagues. At the same time, a king, who by the 
basest means and for the slightest cause would assassinate a faithful servant 
in the very act of performing his duty, is only ungenerous,—one of whom the 
said servant iias ne small reason te complain, The reader may think this 
representation exaggerated, but let the author speak for himself, and blush 
if he can at repeating his wretched words, ‘* His political principles (the 
Earl of Mulgrave’s) were those of a staunch Tory, which he maintained 
through his whole life ; and was zealous for the royal prerogative, although 
he had no small reason to complain of Charles II., who to avenge himself 
of Mulgrave for a supposed attachment to the Princess Anne, sent him to 
Tangiers, at the head of seme troops, in a leaky vessel, which it was sup. 
posed must have perished in the voyage, Though Mulgrave was apprised of 
the danger, he scorned to shun it; and the Earl of Plymouth, a favourite 
son of the King, generously insisted upon sharing it along with him. This 
ungenerous attempt to destroy him in the very act of performing’ his duty 

with the refusal of a regiment, made a temporary change in Mulgrave’s 


oe Notes on Absalom and Achituphel in Drydeu’s Works, vol. ix. 
p.' 304, 4 
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And here,’ cried Apollo, ‘ is one at the door, 
Who shall prove what I say, or l’m prophet no mere. 
Ah, Campbeil, you’re:welcome ; well, low have you bees 
Since the last time I saw you on Sydenham Green ? 
I need not ask after the plans you’ve in view; 
*[would he odd, b believe, if I had’nt ’em too. 
But there’s one thing I’ve always forgotten to mention ; 
Your versification—pray give it invention ; 
A talent, like your’s, to create or combine, 
The Goldsmiths and others, at least, should decline ; 
Their streamlets are sweet ; but the true liquid fire _ 
And depth of our English runs backward much higher.’ 


The poet to this was about to reply, 
When Moore, coming in, caught the Deity’s eye, 
Who gave him his hand, and said, ‘ Shew me a sight 
~ That can give a divinity sounder delight, 


-Or that earth should more prize, from its core to the poles, | 


Than the self-improv’d morals of elegant souls. 
Repentant I speak it,—though when I was wild, 

My friends should remember, the world was a child,— 
That customs were diff’rent,—and young people’s eyes 
Tiad no better examples than those in the skies. 

But soon as I learnt how to value these doings, 

I’ve never much favour’d your billings and cooings ; 

‘ They only make idle the best of my race ; 

' And since my poor Daphne turn’d tree in my face, 
There are very few poets, whose caps or whose curls 
Have obtain’d such a laurel by hunting the girls. 

So it gives me, dear Tom, a delight beyond measure 
To find how you’ve mended your notions of pleasure 3 
For never was poet, whose fanciful hours 

Could bask in a richer abstraction of bowers, 

With sounds and with spirits, of charm to detain 

The wonder-eyed soul in their magic domain: 

And never should poet, so gifted and rare, 

Pollute the bright Eden Jove gives to his care, 

But love the fair Virtue that with it is given, 

And keep the spot pure for the visits of heaven.’ 


He spoke with a warmth, but his agcent was bland ; 
And the poet bow’d down with a blush to his hand ; 
When all on a sudden there rose on the stairs 
A noise as of persons with singular airs ; 

You'd have thought ’twas the Bishops or Judges a coming, 
Or the whole court of Aldermen, hawing and humming, 
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Or at least my Lord Colley with all his grand brothers,— 
But ’twas only Bob Southey and three or four others. 
As soon as he saw him, Apollo seem’d pleas’d: . 

But as he had ‘settled it not to be teaz’d *. 

By all the vain rhymers from bed-room' and brook, 

He turn’d from the ‘rest without even a look ; 

For Coleridge had vex’d him long since, I suppose, 

By his idling, and gabbling, and muddling in prose; 
And as to that Wordsworth! he’d been so benurst, ‘ 
Second childhood with him had: come close on the first. 

These worthies, however, long us’d'to attack, 

Were not by contempt to be so driven back, 

But follow’d the God up, and shifting their place, 

Stood full in his presence, and look’d in his face, 

When one began spouting the cream of orations, 

In praise of bombarding one’s friends and relations, 

And t’other some lines he had made on a straw, 

Shewing how he had'found it, and what it was for, 

And how when ’twas balanc’d, it stood like a spell,— 

And how when ’twas balanc’d no-longer, it fell ! 

A wild thing of scorn, he describ’d it to be— 

But said it was patient to heaven’s decree : 

Then he gaz’d upon nothing, and looking forlorm, 

Dropt a natural tear for that wild thing of scorn! 

Apollo half daugh'd betwixt anger and mirth, " 
And cried, * Were there ever such asses on earth ?? 

It is not enough that this nonsense, I fear, 

Has half turn’d the fine head of my friend Robert here, 
But another bright promise must fairly be lost, 

And the gifts of a Gud by this madman be crost. 
What! think ye a’bard’s a mere gossip who tells 

Of the ev’ry-day feelings of ev’ry one else; 

And that poetry ‘lies, not in something select, 

But in gath'ring the refuse that others reject ? 

Depart and be modest, ye driv’llers of pen, 

My feasts are for masculine tastes, and for men.’ 

Then turning to Bob, he said, ¢ Sit down, I beg;’ 
But Billy grew sulky and stirr’d not a peg; 

While Sam, looking soft and politely dejected, 
Confess’d with a tear, that ‘ *twas what he expected, 
Since Phoebus had fatally learnt to confide in 

Such prosers as Johnson and rhymers as Dryden.’ 

But wrath seiz’d Apollo, and turning again, 

* Whatever,’ he cried, * were the faults of such men, 
Ye shall try, wretched mortals, how well ye can bear 
What Dryden has witness’d, unsmote with despair.’ ...1 


He 
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He said ; and the place all seemi’d swelling with tight; 
While his locks and his visage grew awfully bright; 
And clouds, .burning inward, roll’d round on each side 
To encircle his state as he stood in his pride ; 

Till at last the full Deity put on his rays, 

And burst on the sight in the pomp of his blaze ! 

Then a glory bedim’d round as of fiery rods, 

With the sound bf deep organs aid chorister gods ; 

And the faces of bards, glowing fresh from their skies, 
Came thronging about with, intentness of eyes ; 

And the Nine werevall lieard, as the harmony swell’d ; 
And the spheres. pealing in, the long rapture upheld ; 
And all things, above, and beneat!,, and around, 
Seem’d a world of bright vision, set floating in, sownd. 


That sight and that music might uot be sustain’d — 
But by those, who a glory like Dryden’s had gain’d ; 
And even the four, who had graciousness found, 
After gazing a while, bow’d them down to the ground. 
What then could remain for that feeble-ey’d crew? 
Through the door in an instant they rush’d and they flew, 
They rush’d and they dash’d, and they scrambled and stumbled; 
And down the round staircase like lunatics tumbled, 
And nevet once thought whieh was head or was feet, 
And slid through the hall, and fell plump in the street. 
So great was the panic they struck with their fright, 
That of all who had come to be feasted that-night, 
Not one ventur’d up, or would stay near the place; 
Even Croker declin’d, notwithstanding his face 
And old Peter Pindar turn’d pale, and suppress’d, 
With a death-bed sensation, a blasphemous jest. 
~,But Wordsworth can scarcely yet manage to speak; 
“ And Coleridge, they say, is excessively weak ; 
Indeed he has fits ef the painfulest kind ; 
He stares at himself and his friends, till he’s blind ; 
Then describes his own legs, and claps each a long stilt on ; 
And this he calls leef’ring on “ Shakspeare and Milton.” 


But Pheebus no sooner had gain’d his good ends, 
Than he put off his terrors, aud rais’d up his friends, 
Who stood fora moment, entranc’d to behold 
The glories ‘subside, and the dim-rolling gold; 
And listen’d to sounds, that with ecstacy burning 
Seem’d dying far upward, like heaven returning. 
Then * Come,’ cried the God i in his elegant mirth; 

* Let us make psa heav’n ef our own upon earth, 


Aud 
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And wake with the lips that we dip in our bewls 

That divinest of music,—congenial souls.’ 

So saying, he led through the dining-room door, 

And, seating the poets, eried, ‘ Laurels for four |’ 

No sooner demanded, than lod they were there ; 

And eath of the bards had a wreath in his hair. 

Tom Campbell’s with willow and poplar was twin’d, 

And Southey’s with mountain-ash, pluck’d in the wind ; 

And Scott’s with a heath from his old garden stores, 

Aud with vine-leaves and Jump-up-and-kiss-me,* Tom Moore's, 

Then Apollo put his on, that sparkled with beams ; 

And rich rose the feast ds an epicure’s dreams ; 

Not epicure civic, or grossly inclin’d, 

But such as a poet might dream ere he did: 

For the God had no sooner determin’d the fare, 

Than it turn’d to whatever was racy and rare, 

The fish and the flesh, for example, were done, 

On account of their fineness, in flame from the sun ; 

The wines were all nectar of different smack, 

To which Muskat was nothing, nor Virginis Lac ; 

No, nor Lachryma Christi, though eleariy divine, 

Nor Montepulciano, though king of all wine.t 

Then, as for the fruits; you might garden for ages, 

Before you could raise me such apples and gages ; 

And all on the table no sooner were spread, 

Than their cheeks next the God blush’d a beautiful red. 
*T was 





* The brilliant little tri-coloured violet, commonly known by the name 
of IHeart’s-ease. 

+ 1 do not profess to have tasted these foreign luxuries, except ia the 
poetry of their admirers, Véirgin’s Mitk and Christ's Tears are names given 
te iwo favourite wines by thé pious Italians, whase familiarity with the 
ahjects of theit worship is as well known ag it is natural, The former 
appears te he a white wine; thé latter is of a deep, blood-red colour,— 
Muskat or Moscadell is so called from the odour of it’s grape ; and ‘is enthu- 
siastically praised, among a number ef other Tuscan wines, by Redi in hig 
Pacco in Toscana, His favourite however seems to have been Montepul- 
eiano, which at the conclesion and climax of the poem is pronounced by 
Bacchus himself, in his hour of transport, to be the sovereign liquor. 


Onde ogaun che di Lied 

Riverente il nome adora, 

Ascolti questo altissimo decreto, 

Che Bassareo pronunzia, e gli dia fe,— 
Montepulciano d’ ogni vino ¢ il Re. 


Then all who bow down to the nod 

Of the care-killing vintager God, 

fiive ear and give faith to his edict divine,— 
That Montcpulcton¥e wr i ~~ =< ol Vine 
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*T was magic in short and deliciousness all ;— 

The very men-servants grew handsome and tall ; 

To velvet-hung iv’ry the furniture turn’d ; 

The service with opal and adamant burn’d ; 

Each candlestick chang’d to a pillar of gold, 

While a bundle of beams took the place of the mould ; 
The decanters and glasses pure diamond. became, 

And the corkscrew ran solidly round into flame. 

In a word, so completely forestall’d were the wishes, 
Ev’n harmony struck from the noise of the dishes. 


It can’t be suppos’d I should think of repeating 
The fancies that flow’d at this laureat meeting ; 
I haven’t the brains, and besides was not there ; 
But the wit may be easily guess’d, by the chair. 
Suffice it to say that ’twas keen as could be ; 
Though it soften’d to prettiness rather at tea. 
= mention, however, that during the wine, 
he mem’ry of Shakspeare was toasted with niue ; 
To Chaucer were five, and to Spenser one more, 
And Milton had seven, aud Dryden had four ; 
Then follow’d the names, in a cursory way, 
Fletcher, of Otway, of Collins, and Gray, 


Cowley, Pope, Thomson, and Cowper, and Prior, 
one or two more of a genuine fire. 
nysays Bob, ‘ If the chair will not think me a gander, 
Il give a great genius—one Mr. Landor ;’’ * 


And 





* Mr. Walter Savage Landor, a very worthy person, I believe, and 
author of an epic piece of gossiping called Geir, upon the strength of which 
Mr. Southey has dedicated to him his Curse of Kehama. There is one really 
goud passage in Gebir about a sea-shell; and the author is one of those 
dealers in eccentric obscurity, who might excite reasonable expectations, if 
they were boys :—but the school of vulgar simplicity no longer consists of 
childrens they are noW spoiled men, too old and too stubborn to alter; 
and the good reasoning that has been wasted upon them must be ehanged 
for that indignation and contempt, which their bad example and pertinacious 
childishness ought to excite in every sound lover of poetry,—One word more 
to the better part of them, on a different subject. The best feature ia their 
character, (till of late years, has been their high spirit of integrity ; and 
some of them who possess a reputation for it still, enjoy a proportionate 
degree of respect; but in others, the maudlin German cant which first in- 
fected their muse has at last iofected their manners, and being a jargon 
adapted to every sort-of extreme, has enabled them to change their free 
opinions for slavish ones without altering the cast of their language; while 
others again, whose manners are not so infected, have nevertheless quite lost 
the bloom of their political character, and to the great sorrow of those 
whose expectations yet ling red about them, have degenerated like the for- 
mer into servile place-huntets gud gross editorial pullers of themselves. Such 

are 
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And Walter look’d up too, and begg’d to propose 

& particular friend of his—one Mr. Rose ; * 

But the God look’d at Southey, and clapping his shouldag, 
Cried, § When, my good friend, will you try to grow older ?? 
Then nodding to Scott, he said, * Pray be as portly, 

And rich as you please, but a little less courtly !’ 

So, changing the subject, he call’d upon Moore, 

Who sung such a song, that they shouted, ‘ Encore!’ _ 
And the God was so pleas’d with his taste and his tone, 

He obey’d the next call, and gave one of his own, 

At which you’d have thought,—’twas so witching a warble,—- 
The guests had all turn’d into listening marble ; 

The wreaths on their temples grew brighter of bloom, 

As the breath of the Deity circled the room, 

And the wine in the glasses went rippling in rounds, 

As if follow’d-and fann’d by the soft-winged sounds. 


Thus in wit and in singing they sat till eleven, 
When Pheebus shook hands, and departed for heayen ; 
‘ For poets,’ he said, ‘ who would cherish their powers, 
And hop’d to be deathless, must keep to good hours.’ 
So off he betook him the way that he came, 
And shot up the north like an arrow of flame: 


For the Bear was his inn; and the comet, they say, 
Was his tandem in waiting to fetch him away. 
The others then parted, all highly delighted ; 
And so shall I be, when you find me invited, 
(<s 





are the vices of extremes: the scheol set out with one extreme, and there. 
fore had a natural tendency to the opposite, like all other complexional 
enthusiasts. Nothing remains the same, but their vanity. 

* Mr, William Stewart Rose, a son of the Right Honourable Geerge 
Rose, and author of some common-place rhymings, which Mr. Scott has 
declared to he good English writing,—stories ** well told in English verse ’ 
Mr. Scott has a pleasant knack of differing with his Southern neighbours In 
many points, both poetical and political; and it is perhaps hard to speak 
ill of one who is so ready to flatter some of the worst parts about us,—who 
thinks our rhymers good poets, and our tyrants good kings, 
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Anr. XI.—Classicul Antiquity of the English Language. 


Me. Rerrecror, 


Tur classical tone, which your Publication has assured, will, 
1 am sure, lead you to patronize an attempt, the object of which 
is to shew, that so far from our being indebted to the Greeks 
and Romans for the whole of our learning, it is not improba- 
ble, that those ingenious people derived much of their phrase- 
olegy, and many of their customs, from us: at any rate I have 
traced so close a resemblance between their.and our own expres- 
sions, that it seems difficult to decide who were the inventors and 
who the borrowers. It is well known, that the Greeks derived 
most of their mythology and astronomy from Egypt and India: 
but by the same arts by which the modern French have gained to. 
themselves the credit of all the new improvements in Chemistry 
‘and Natural Philosophy, that subtile nation so blended what they 
stole with their own original inventions, that it is almost impos. 
sible to draw the line between them, and say which part belongs 
to their ingenuity in inventing, and which to their judgment in 
selecting. 1 cannot pretend to say, that this attempt on my part 
is wholly original. The witty Dean of St. Patrick was the first 
who pointed out the close analogy which subsisted between the 
two languages ; and few men of reading, I believe, are now igno- 
rant, that the Greek appellative Bellerophon means nothing more 
than our English term “ Billy Ruffian: that a vow of perpetual 
virginity brought upon the son of Tydeus the name of Die-a-maid 
or Diomed ; and that the monarch of Macedon is indebted for his 
more sonorous title to an antipathy for eggs, which obliged all 
his servants, who did not share in their master’s aversion, to throw 
those glutinary eatables under the grate immediately upon his ap- 
pearance, and the signal for such discharge was “ All eggs under 
the grate,” which gradually melted into the name of Alexander 
the Great. The specimens, which I shall produce as indicative 
of a close alliance between our own language and that of the 
classics (and from which I would deduce one of these conclu- 
sions,—either that we may safely contest the claim of antiquity 
with any nation now subsisting, or claim a superiority in classical 
attainment over all nations,—the substantiation of either of which 
claims will be no small honour to my native country, and no 
trifling compliment to my own patriotic affections) will be drawn 
principally from the same standard as that frem which Dean Swift 
has derived his conclusions; viz. from those, who are generally 
called the low and vulgar. ‘The terms of fashionable life are fluc- 
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tuating and precarious : for a time, and from occasional caprice, 
Dr. Johnson and the upper circles will vary in their distinctions 
between a tart and a pic,—between riding in a coach and riding 
on horseback: it is not among them, therefore, that we are to 
look for the local habitation of our language: its core and essence 
is to be found in that large and stable part of the populace, who 
too often, as it will appear, are called the vulgar and illiterate. 
To begin then :—When I hear some old housekeeper, in the full. 
ness of her heart, wishing the son of her employer * well to do,” 
I recognize immediately, in the sentiment and literal construction 
of the phrase, the continually-recurring expression of the first of 
orators, ‘¢ sv wgaccey.’? When some confounded apothecary, after 
drenching me with drugs, tells me I shall be easier soon, | call 
to mind the gawy scoua: of Euripides in his tragedy of Ion; and 
when the attendant nurse, who witnesses my agonies, tells me, 1 
should have gone through pain if I had been afflicted with the 
gout like herself, I cannot but remember the 2, odwas ay eBas, of 
the same, or his rival dramatist. The term “ jacky,” the name 
by which gin is familiarized among the lower classes, is evidently 
a corruption of the word Jacchus: Cybele from her connection, 
with Triptolemus, the inventor of barley, is admirably charac. 
terised by the title of the Beerecynthia mater: and the poets in 
their epithets of Bacchus, who was the liquor-merchant of hea- 
ven, have not forgotten the terms celeber (sel-e-beer) rime, cele 
(sel-e) brandy: ‘The use of two substantives, instead of an ad. 
jective and substantive, is a very common practice among the 
Greek writers; and many a scholar, who would read without any 
dissatisfaction the vGgss ame of that emphatic language, would feel 
a perfect revolution in his frame at hearing the “ insolence man” 
of his own native Slipslops. The natural parabolic projection, 
which we every day exhibit, is described exactly in Greek as in 
English by the term woe» vdvg (vid. the metonymy by which Ju. 
piter is said to rain, Aristophanis Vespz, line 260.); and the 
creative power, by which,we effect this particular secretion, is I 
believe, peculiar to the two languages. It is probable, that the 
infant swearers in our streets are not aware, that their inceptive 
oath “ by goles,” is an indirect mode of swearing by that potent 
divinity Hercules. I cannot say that I was aware of it myself, 
till I read the very entertaining travels of Mr. Semple. It would 
not be imagined, that classical phraseology had crept much into 
the navy; yet when we see the word hands used for a ship’s 
crew, and recollect the expression xe¢a ®Angwoa: of Sophocles ia 
his Philoctetes ; and when we hear sailors talk of a ship riding 
at anchor, and recollect that the Greek word sms signifies both 
a ship and a horse, it is impossible not to be struck with the. 
ceincidence. The favourite expression, so much used ou board 

¥2 . ship, 
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ship, of “ my lads,’ is very classical. Virgil even puts it into the 
mouth of Augustus :— 


Pascite, ut ante, boves, pueri, submittite tauros. 


And again, when Anchises would dissuade the shades of Casar 
and Pompey from indulging in those passions which must ulti- 
mately tend to the destruction of their country, he addresses 
them with this friendly appellative— 


Ne pueri, ne tanta animis asstrescite bella. 


The reader’s impatienge, if he is a punster, will probably suggest 
another example :— 


Claudite jam rivos, pueri, sat prater, 


I have found a find, the most vulgar of all exprsssions in English, 
becomes an elegance in Greek, when used by Herodotas in that 
highly argumentative and eloquent speech, which Artabauus ad- 
dresses to Xerxes on the subject of his intended expedition into 
Greece, It must almost reconcile us to the language of the Stock 
Exchange, when we read in the Memorabilia of the elegant Xeno- 
phon that he did not make money of those who were desirous of 
receiving instruction from him, (#5 res savre emSunerras emgarrero 
xeneazrx); and many persons, no doubt, who heard of the flood 
of tears in which it-is said the Petronius of his day indulged upon 
hearing of the levity with which the gods and goddesses of the 
Pantheon had been treated, drew a classical parallel between him 
and the satirist Lucian, Shicest's Tes (DS aAmss vrowasws—literally 
crying his eycs full, as he records of himself upon being con. 
demned to the trade pf making gods and goddesses. When the 
Misses Fellmonger and the Misses Drysalter, of the city, talk of 
taking the pleasure of a walk to Highgate, it is clear that they 
must have the Asfwv ree}w xaeuovay of the Greek dramatist in 
their eye: and when the same description of ladies exclaim, What 
a charming thing of jewels! What pretty things of necklaces! 
it is evident they are indulging in a Grecism, as the following 
passage in Aristophanes will demonstrate, though I leave it to 
men of warmer complexion than myself to translate the passage : 


Us 3 xadov ro yma Tay TITSwy eyes. Lysistrata, 52. 


Though I have hitherto derived my examples chiefly from the 
lower classes of society, it is far fram any wish of mine to iusi- 
nuate, that the upper orders of life are deficient in exhibiting a 
taste for classical customs or phraseology. I was much surprised, 
a few days back, at hearing a lady of rank by an elegant meto- 
nymy call the lowest of our extremities foot-fingers ; but looking 
into a commentator upon Aristophanes, I found the word daxrude 


translated 
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translated digiti pedum, which solved the mystery presently. I 
should conceive Mr. Perceval’s propensity for the “ good things” 
of the world, must be partly ascribed to ideas excited by the 
corresponding Bona negotia in Latin,.and ayaSa in Greek. Lord 
Grenyille’s passion for Greek, may probably be in some measure 
derived from the delicacy with which that language, in exact cons 
formity to the English, calls a very prominent part of the body, 
“Os gear.” * Yoro rnv adeay avrny vwnare yxeyaius, says an author 
whom I have quoted before. My Lord Chatham, I am convinced, 
must be fond of the classics to distraction, by the very exaet 
manner in which, during his memorable expedition to Walchereny 
he exemplified a passage in Herodotus, odAes re x21 ayaSes amo- 
Rarwy, literally chrowing away many brave men. Our present 
ministers too (who by the bye call themselves ‘* men in office,” 
merely because it appears from a passage in the Philoctetes of 
Sophocles, that the higher powers, in ancient days; were spokea 
of by the title of res ev reas, ¢. e. the men in office),—the mi- 
nisters, I say, have evinced a minuteness of deference for classical 
authority, whieh is not easily to be paralleled. I allude to their 
conduct towards Ireland, or Erin. ‘The name of Erin, as every 
scholar knows, is derived to Ireland from the Greek word Eguvss 3+ 
because, as the author of the Orphic Argonaiats assures us, the 
avenging fury of Absyrtus here made his appearance, and pur- 
sued the ship Argo all the way home. Now can any thing evince 
a more decided taste for the classics, than the conduct whieh 
ministers have hitherto pursued towards that unfortunate country, 
and by which they seem resolved that the avenging fury shall be 


_again obliged to resume his old habitation and name. All my 


fear is, that this same Fury may be inclined to change his quar. 
ters, and visit those, who by a different course of conduct might 
have pared his nails, and kept him quiet at home. I could not 
forbear this tribute of applause to Mr. Perceval and his colleagues ; 
@s in all other respects, whatever you, Mr. Reflector, may think 
to ghe contrary, their conduct has been merely that of true Eng. 
lishmen, anxiously attentive to the interests of their country.— 
“ To seduce others, and be corrupt yourself,” says Tacitus, “ is 
called dife ;’—-corrumpere et corrumpi séeculum vocatur: would 
not any one swear that a late ducal establishment, the pernicious 
effects of which are still felt, had been formed upon this model ; 
and when Virgil talks of infelix victus, or‘sorry food, does not 
every person see the standard by which a classical and learned 
Law Officer would regulate the economy of his table, if he could 

¥3 ever 





* MaSsow avdw x's wpaleow crywe Aschylus. 
+ The very learned Mr, Faber, who sees the word Noah in every name 
Re meets with, would of course derive this from [x 113, Noah’s Ark, 
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ever be prevailed upon to give a dinner? It is really curious to 
observe the exact conformity which prevails in many of our little 
habits and customs with those formerly practised by the ancicnts. 
T am aware how easily the human mind is warped by a favourite 
hypothesis ; and therefore it is probable that some of the resem. 
blances which I may produce, exist only in my own fancy: as 
Lord Erskine’s imagination identifies every thing with the Trial 
by Jury, and as Sir Francis Burdett thinks it is expected that he 
should make a speech whenever the word Corruption is used. 
But let me ask, is there no association of ideas between a city- 
feast and this line in Virgil ? 
 Implentur vereris Bacchi pinguisque ferinz. 


Can any person doubt, that the custom with cooks of throwing 
flour upou meat when roasting, is either a tradition handed down 
from very remote ages, or derived from an attentive perusal of 
Homer, who certainly in his Odyssey alludes to the practice : 


Onracas 3 ane wavta Qrewy wxeedyx’ Odvons, 
Oren avross opedcigiy* 0 3 adQita Atuna wadvvev. 
Odyss. B. XIV. 1.90. 


Which Mr. Pope very properly translates— 


Then on the floor display’d, 
The ready meal before Ulysses laid, 
With flour imbrown’d. 


In the punishments which Virgil allots to the guilty souls in 
Tartarus, are there not evident allusions to English customs and 
feelings? What ‘is the dantem salmonea pornas, as I heard a 
gentleman of high attainments observe, but an open allusion to 
our practice of crimping salmon, cod, and other fish? Why is 
Theseus déscribed as such a very sedentary person; or who would 
have thought of mentioning perpetual sitting as one of the in. 
férnal punishments, but a person, who witiessing the restless and 
tinquiect habits-of ‘an Englishman, would from thence be led to 
imagine that.a privation of locomotion might constitute the severest 
of punishments, That Virgil beheld it in this light is evident from 
this: that after describing this gentleman’s sedentary habits,— 
sedet xternumque sedebit; he immediately adds, as if struck with 
compassion at his pitiable situation, infelix Theseus. I am per- 
suaded, that if a due consideration had been made for this inhe- 
rent tendency, in us to follow the practices of the ancients, a man 
of respectable family, whose name need not be mentioned, would 
have becn exposed to less obloquy for undertaking to superintend 
the masticating and bibulous ‘operations of a low pugilist: let 
any person peruse the Odes of Pindar, and see in what light the 
alipta or trainer was held formerly, and he will no longer be 

’ ' , sii surprised 
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surprised that an officer should abandon his professional pursuits 
far so high and honourable an employment as that of regulating 
the secretions of a boxer. It must gratify every true scholar tq 
hear, that the science of boxing is extended every day, In what 
estimation this art was held by the Greeks is evident from the 
pathetic complaints which Antilochus makes in Homer’s [liad, 
that his father Nestor (who was undoubtedly a man of fashion in 
his day, and even one of the old schaal) could no longer indulge 
in the amusements of boxing and foot-racing ; and from the glee 
with which the old gentleman recounts his former achievements 
in those arts. I have alluded to Nestor’s rank in society, because 
I know many peqple affect to be indignant, that boxing and foot. 
races form the principal amusements of many of our present men 
of fashion. I have already hinted at the perverted view, under 
which objects are apt to appear to a person who is farming a 
system : it is with deference, ‘therefore, that | suggest the follow. 
ing new translation of a passage in that exquisite poem of Mu- 
seus, the Loves of Hero and Leander. The passage which I 
allude to is that in which the young lady tells her lover, 


Tag Qevixns EM AsxTEOY AAnwavoy ESWv sxeeOxt. 


Which is commonly rendered, that it is a difficult matter to ascend 
the bed of a virgin. Now this we know is not so very true in 
point of fact, as to warrant [ero in making so broad and general 
an assertion ; besides, after the lengths she had gone and the 
lengths which she appeared disposed to go with the young gen. 
tleman, the expression does not seem applicable to the existing 
state of things as they then stood between the two parties. A 
modern fashion with regard to the furniture of a bed-chamber led 
me to think that a more true translation of the passage might be 
given in the following manner :—Apnyave is a compound of the 
privitive «, and unyarn a ladder. The expression, therefore, meant 
nothing less than an assignation; and gave Leander to understand, 
that it was easy to reach a young lady’s bed without a ladder, 
contrasting the couch of an unmarried person with that of a 


_ wedded woman, which in general it is very difficult to ascend 


without that convenience. I candidly confess, that I haye not a 
Muszus at hand to see whether the context hears me out in thig 
idea ; and therefore, as I said before, I leave it at the reader’s 
mercy. If I haye not already said enangh to prove, that from the 
very close resemblance which our language bears to that of the 
two learned nations of antiquity, we might very reasonably be 
justified in claiming for ourselves at least as early an origin as 
themselves, I will submit two more facts to the reader’s consi= 
deration, and then beg of him to say, whether there would be 
any extravagance in asserting that we have a claim to the title of 
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higher antiquity than Greece, and that one of the most distin- 
guishing features in ker public amusements is clearly derived from 
the shores of England. ; 

Let not the reader imagine that I am trifling with him, when I 
say that the two facts on which I rest for establishing this posi- 
tion are no less than the two genuine English passions,—a love 
for beef and a love of horses. On this latter position I shall 
dilate at very considerable length. The former is of too learned 
a nature to’ be discussed in a slight essay like the present. I 
shall merely say therefore on this head, that [ consider the Eng- 
lish passion for beef, as the remains of their fondwess for the 
Helio-arkite mysteries, in which the Bull made so conspicuous a 
figure. I beg the devourer of that athodox food not to be startled 
at this assertion ; for the eating it ignorantly betrays no more 
ideas of infidelity, than our young ladies do of indecorum, when 
they dance round a may~pole, and thereby undesignedly celebrate — 
the orgies of the Phallic worship. That the Helio-arkite iInyste- 
ries were established at a very early period in this country, is 
proved by many incontestible facts, but particularly by that stu- 
pendous monument of antiquity, Stonehenge. J shall remark no 
further on this curious subject, than by observing, that no body 
of men are thought to be more partial to this nationat food than 
the English clergy, and that on no day does it so generally appear 
at their tables as on Sunday ;—both evident tokens, in my miud 
at least, of a latent feeling for an old religious prejudice. I shall 
think myself happy, if the suggestion which I have here thrown out, 
shauld lead us to set an additional value upon the name which 
we bear in the world of John Bull—a name most probably de- 
rived from the enthusiastic ardour with which our ancestors, in 
very remote ages, delighted to celebrate the mysteries of the 
diluvian, Bull; and which marks an antiquity for us that few 
nations can boast. 

On the passion for horses, which prevails universally among 
English men of fashion, and the very strong coincidence which 
is found between them and the Greeks in this respect, I -shall 
expatiate with pleasure, and shall consider it in its simple and 
compound state,—or jockeyship and coachmanship. It was an 
opinion of antiquity, recorded by Amphysciarius, that to see a 
horse at full speed was a sort of mystery. MTwadcyv reexovra Carrer 
posimoy t Does not this opinion account most satisfactorily for 
the eagerness with which people of all descriptions in England 
hurry toarace. ‘The very mention of a race pats a whole county 
in motion. ‘The manufactories are ransacked for new equipages, 
and the miiliners’ shops for new dresses. ‘The ladies bustle with 
unusual activity, and the country ’squires seem as if they meant 
vomething, The duke aud the peer,—the senator and the judge,— 
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the knight and the ’squire, all seem deeply interested in an event, 
which gives the eye two minutes and a half pleasure. For this 
they repair én foot ar on horseback, in curricles or coaches, to 
this mysterious sport, where they stand or sit,—with cyes fixed, 
mouths open, and heads stretched out,—heedless of rain or sun, 
heat or cold. The mystery spoken of by Amphysciarius must 
certainly be the efficient cause of all this eagerness; but what 
that mystery is, I have not yet been able to learn, Jockics in 
general are men of few words—the common consequence of being 
master of a secret. As to coachmanship, it is impossible that the 
candidates for the Olympic prizes could ever have studied the art 
with mere perseverance and zeal than many of our present pro- 
fessors. I have heard of one little Lord, who, in his zealous 
endeavours to arrive at pre-eminence in his art, determined to 
* encounter ail the horrors of Thames-streef, at one o’clock: when 
such a scene exhibits itself as would have made Cato add a fourth 
article to his catalogue of things to be repented of,—that of 
being present in such a scene, without having previously made a 
necessary disposal of your property. It was not te be expected 
that the Noble Lord, with all his ardour, should pass quite unhurt 
through the dreadful conflict of carts, coaches, and wagons: 
the danger from these, however, he did escape; but unfortunately 
passing down a narrow lane near the wharfs, his Lordship was 
not aware of certain large iron hooks, which, being let down by 
a crane and missing their intended prey, seized upon the head of 
his phaeton, and conveyed him and his four sorrels into mid air; 
of which perilous situation the workmen above were not adver. 
tised, till the repeated screams and exclamations of the unfortu. 
nate charioteer had nearly exhausted him. It is said that an epic 
poem will speedily appear upon the subject, under the title of 
‘The Battle of the Pygmy and the Crane. It has often struck me 
as a very singular thing, that our modern Jehus should carry their 
imitation of those polite whips the Grecians se far, as even to 
copy their very mode of whipping their horses. Many persons, 
besides myself, have no doubt remarked the delicate cut, which 
the fashionable drivers of curri¢les delight to administer across 
their horses’ shoulders. Now this is precisely the cut used by 
all the men of gon, whom we read of in Homer,—as Hector, 
Diomed, Nestor, &e.: xar’ apadov nace cmmes. And from what 
follows in Homer, 1 am persuaded, that it ‘was used upon the 
true principle of the manége ;—to procure that elastic spring 
with which every horse steps forward upon the slightest touch of 
the whip, after being first thrown back on his haunches: for 
Homer invariably adds after mentioning this lash, rw 3 ox axovre 
wrrreSny, and the horses flew along with the utmost cheerfulness, 
{t is true, the bagd says nothing about throwing them back on 
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their haunches ; but that poet, as well as Virgil, is eloquent in 
his silence: having shewn the effect, he leaves us to guess that he 
was acquainted with the cause. We all know the honours which 
were paid to those among the ancients, who distinguished them. 
selves in the chariot races: their heads were circled witha crown 
of olive,—they were distinguished by the honourable title of 
Olympionice, and statues were erected to them at Olympia in the 
sacred wood of Jupiter. ‘Their return home was celebrated with 
all the triumph ofa conqueror returning from victory; they were 
drawn iu a chariot by four horses, and every where received with 
the shouts and acclamations of the admiring populace. Their 
entrance into their native city was not through the gates, but, te 
make it more grand and solemn, a breach was made in the walls; 
Painters and poets were employed in celebrating their names ; 
aud Pindar, the greatest of poets, thinks it necessary to caution 
one of those successful charioteers, not to wish to be a god. I 
will not contrast with this accouat the very inferior recompence 
which is paid to the modern charioteer; and yet surely it can be no 
common effort of patriotism, which can detain men of fortune and 
family in their stables and among their grooms, when such grand 
scenes are acting epon the theatre of the world, as must make 
every noble mind eager to be engaged in them. History, how. 
ever, it is hoped, will be more grateful to them than their coun- 
try ; and I think posterity will have no mean idea of the present 
age, when they read,—In this age the battle of Vimiera was fought, 
and the Buxton bit was invented: about this time Lord Wel- 
lington broke the ranks of the combined armies, and Lord Sefton 
his four new bays; General Hill drove the French before him, 
and Mr. Osbaldeston his canary and four greys. 

It must rejoice every person, who feels interested in the pro. 
gress of the science of coachmanship, to hear, that in no places is 
it more patronized than in those two spots, where we should most 
expect to see the mysteries of antiquity respected—the two Uni- 
versities ; as the following extract of a letter, written by a Gen- 
tleman when paying a visit to one of those seats of learning, will 
testify :—“* There are two men employed in driving the coach te 
Cambridge: the first is a staid, sober, steady man, known by the 
name of Quaker Will; the other is occupied in the last part of the 
journey, and is a man of no little consequence in this part of the 
world: his bold manner of driving has long procured him, among 
Cambridge men, the title of Hell-fire Dick ; and the general name 
of Jehu may, I am sure, be applied with great propriety to him 
individually,—his driving being literally like the driving of Jehu, 
the son of Nimshi; for he driveth furiously. Among the amateur’ 
whips of Cambridge, Dick is perfectly idolized ; and I am actu- 
ally assured, that the brother of a certain Baronet takes —, 
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of him in the art of throwing his saliva, in a coachman-like style, 
to a great distance ; and that he has had his front teeth filed for 
the purpose of discharging it with greater dexterity. * Spit like 
aman,” says Dick: “aman is not a man, who can’t spit twe 
yards at least.” The Baronet himself was once a great friend of 
Dick’s: but the latter has since cut Sir H——y, “ because he is 
too great a blackguard,” Dick says, “ and a man ought to be 
cautious what society he mixes with.’ All the young students 
prefer the outside of the coach; but the cognoscenti rival each . 
other in paying extra prices for the box, in order that (hey may 
have an opportunity of witnessing Dick’s skill. On Monday last 
when [ left London, the box was taken by a noted whijf} and as 
he had with him a young man, who was in College language 
very fresh (that is, not initiated in barouche-driving and other 
fashionable branches of knowledge), his friend was invited to the 
honour of a séance with himself and the coachman. Quaker Will 
is rather jealous of his sovereignty on the dickey ; consequently, 
during his superintendance, the young man had no further oppor- 
tunity of shewing his talents in stage-coachmanship, than by 
assisting in harnessing the horses,—conversing with the stable- 
boys at the inns,—ranging through the kitchens and sculleries in 
a lounging, Jehu-like manner, with both hands in the pocket and 
a vacant inanity of countenance,—drinking gin and bitters, and 
throwing the newspapers to the different houses on the road— 
which he performed with an air, that evinced either great expe- 
rience, or an intuitive perception of those graces of the profession 
which lie beyond the reach of art. But soon distant hints, secret 
whispers, and sagacious nods of the head, intimated to his friend, 
that a different kind of coachman was approaching, and that then, 
in the language of the showmen, he was to see what he should 
see. The wished-for time at length approached: Dick’s nose 
flamed like the autumnal star,—a nose red as if begot upon the 
Dog-star by the fiery sun; significant nods of friendship were 
exchanged at a distance. The actual meeting was tender, ani- 
mated, affecting. Feeling and pathetic inquiries after his horses: 
—how was Spanker’s sprain? had Snarler thrown out another 
kick? ‘did Nutmeg’s warm mesh agree ?interrogatories about 
Dick’s dinners (for Dick dines with and gives dinners éo Lords 
end Gentlemen), and mysterious half-sentences ensued: what they 
were I cannot pretend to say; for they were conveyed in a lan- 
guage to which, not being of the select few, I was an utter 
stranger, or, in their own cant, | was not awake. As I was not 
shielded with the authority of my box-coat, to which Dick would 
have paid respect, I did not think proper to ask an explanation. 
Every action, every motion, every look of Dick’s, was in the 
mean time carefully observed. Every time he opened his mouth, 
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the two youngsters looked at each other with such a reciprocity 
of silent admiration, as utterly put to flight all the piddling 
expressions of French surprize; as, Mon Dieu! Quel homme ! 
Quelle vivacité ! One compliment which they paid him, I thought 
savoured a little of profanity. ‘The conversation flagging, the 
young Jehu supplied the pause by y’upping to the horses; when 
Dick, despising the puny effort, and collecting all the powers of 
his Stentorian lungs, gave such a y’up as made the horses shake 
to their inmost parts. Struck with the effect, the young gentle. 
man turned to Dick, and with peculiar emphasis of expression 
observed, * Old one, 1 do believe the horses take you for a 
god.” Mad you but seen this emblem of divinity ! The attention, 
after this, with which they adjusted his seat and the economy of 
his great-coat,—the promptitude of anticipation with which they 
prepared to take the vacant reins,—the almost filial tenderness 
-with which they begged him to drink ale at one place and brandy 
at another, were traits, which must have been witnessed to be pro. 
perly appreciated. With that insight into character, my dear 
George, which you possess, Dick would afford you a rich treat ; 
but if your avocations should not lead you to enjoy it soon, you 
must give up the hope, as he talks of resigning his situation. He 
pants for that, which is the true end of labour to the poeé and the 
philosopher,—the otium cum dignitate, or, as it has been trans- 


fated to Dick, “ an elegant and virtuous retirement.” 
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Anr. XII.—Reflexions on the Letters of Mademoiselle b Espinasse. 
Written between the years 1773 and 1776, inclusive. Pub- 
lished at Paris 1809. 


Ir is an unquestionable fact, that however smnoothly and regu- 
larly life may proceed with those people, who like the Vicar of 
Wakefield and his wife have no revolutions to fear, nor fatigues. 
to undergo ; all whose adventures are by the fire-side, and whose 
only migrations are from the blue bed to the brown; there are 
others, whose actual adventures have surpassed all that has been 
conceived in romance, and whose passions have taken a more 
eccentric course, than the most unbounded «licence of a novelist’s 
fancy has allowed him to conceive. Impressed as the mind of 
every enquiring person must be with this fact, it still seems diffi- 
cult to believe, that the passions of a person, not actually insane, 
should have so far departed from the usual course of things, as is 
exhibited in the Letters of Mademoiselle )’Espinasse, which have 
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lately been given to the public. ‘ What hath been,” says Aris- 
totle, “¢ is unquestionably so, or it,could never have been at all ;* 
and certainly it requires an implicit assent to the proposition of 
the great master of rhetoric to believe, that such things have 
taken place in this sublunary world as are contained in these 
strange volumes. Here is a lady who, writing to one lover, of 
whom she affects a boundless and most impassioned fondness, 
entertains him with what? with extravagant encomiums upen 
a deceased lover; and a succession of doubts, whether she shall 
die for the one defunct, or live for the one still surviving. In 
spite of the fullness of these two attachments, which it might 
have been imagined would have found their full employment, the 
lady, to fill up all the crevices in her capacious soul, contrives to 
make room for an affection for two other gentlemen; which 
affection, to use her own language, was so strong, that she could 
express it no otherwise than by saying, that they were identified 
with herself; that they were as necessary to her as the air she 
breathed, and that they filled her whole soul, though they had 
not the power of disturbing it: so that in short the lady hada 
dead lover, a living lover, and two sub-lovers, if we may so call 
them.  Veritablement,” as the honest notary in Moliere says, 
* ¢’est trop pour le codtume.”’ 
In treating of those aberrations which are the consequence of 
a disappointment in the fender passion, a wide distinction is cer- 
tainly to be made in favour of the female sex; and even among 
them much is té be allowed for difference of temperament. Men 
have a thousand outlets for discharging the impetuosities of pas- 
sion, or transfusing its hues to other objects. Many of those, 
who can calmly discuss the extravagancies which love sometimes 
generates in the opposite sex, would not find themselves so much 
at their ease, if it were not for the channels which politics, war, 
and business afford for turning the affections into different chan- 
nels, and for weakening their efiects by scattering their powers. 
Thas it.is common to see one man disentangle himself from an 
affair of the heart by making a distant voyage, and balancing 
the loss of affection by the gain of credit; a second converts into 
the asperities of political warfare those feelings, which are the 
result of wounded: pride and disappointed love; while a third, 
borrowing courage from despair, boldly combats his country’s 
enemies, and ennobles his life by actions which were meant to 
accelerate his death. Women are not possessed of these advan- 
tages ; the only passion which is ever likely to interest them 
violently, is that of love; and if this passion should meet with 
any opposition, they have ne means of relief, but that of easing 
their sensations by revealing and descanting upon them, or ex- 
pizing silently under their influence. ‘The lady, to whose letters 
the 
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the reader’s attention is requested, chose the former method of 
easing her burthened mind; but in a manner, and to an extent, 
as cannot fail, notwithstanding the latitude which must be allowed 
to her sex, to excite extreme wonder and surprise. 

It will be necessary, that the reader may enter into the fall 
spirit of these Letters, to give a short history of the writer’s life, 
previous to the time when these letters commence:—Mademoiselle 
PEspinasse is said to have been the illegitimate offspring of a 
Freuch Bishop and an Abbess, by whom, however, she was never 
acknow'edzed. After receiving her education at a convent, she 
was admiited into the house ef the Marchioness du Deffand, a 
lady who was among the most conspicuous leaders of those bril- 
liant circles, which by uniting the literary and fashionable world, 
have fixed so much attention on that distinguished wera of French © 
history,—the age of the Fifteenth Louis. ‘This lady, in the meri- 
dian of her life becoming blind, found it necessary to have a 
companion, who might divert her in those hours which were not 
more agreeably occupied by company, and who might assist her 
in doing the honours of her table to the distinguished friends, by 
whom she still continued to be surrounded. Fortune threw ia 
her way Mademoiselle |’Espinasse ; and for a time nothing could 
equal the satisfaction which Madame du Deffand found in her 
young friend. At length, however, the Marchioness suspected 
that the talents and the manners, the misfortunes and the beauty, 
of the interesting )’ Espinasse, were creating a formidable rival for 
herself among the men, who had hitherto evinced the most devoted 
respect for her charms: she found that many stolen hours were 
spent by her guests at the toilette of the fascinating companion ; 
that d’Alembert, her distinguished favourite, was devoted to l Ess 
pinasse ; and that even her old lover, the President Henault, was 
alarmingly assiduous in his attentions. Madame du Defiand be- 
came outrageous : an instant breach ensued between her and her 
companion: a due chastisement was bestowed upon the unfortu- 

~ nate President ; and d’Alembert was told, in due form, that‘he 
must renounce either Mademoiselle or the Marchioness. D’Alem= 
bert clave unto l’Espinasse, and all future connexion between 
him and the Marchioness instantly ceased. The friends of Made- 
moiselle did not abandon her on this occasion: they procured her 
a small pension from the crown, and ‘the late companion of 
Madame du Deffand became a fine lady upon her own ground. 
Her house became the centre of polite resort; and the circle of 
the interesting |’ spinasse was attended by all that were distin., 
guished in Paris for rank, talents, and fashion. Released from 
her fatiguing attentions upon Madame du Deffand (which are said 
to have been so severe, as to have been the ultimate cause of her 
death), independent in her circumstances, and honoured with the 
friendship 
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friendship of the learned and the great, it might reasonably be 
expected, that Mademoiselle I’Espinasse’s future life would have 
flowed on in a course of uninterrupted felicity. But happiness 
is a very precarious blessing. ‘‘ Alas!” said aw Indian lamenting 
over his companion; ‘“ he was fed with train-oil, andthe bone 
of a bird about ten inches long was thrust through the gristle of 
his nose; what could possibly be wanting to his happiness?” But 
the Indian, in spite of the luxury of train-oil, and though the 
bone of a bird ten inches long was thrust through the gristie of 
his nese, contrived to be miserable; and Mademoiselle !’ Espinasse 
found, that although surrounded with all the comforts of life, it 
was still possible for her to be unhappy. 

By the fascination of her manners, she had inspired the son of 
the Spanish Ambassador with a profound passion: but whether she 
herself participated in this feeling to the extent, which she pro- 
fessed, was at the time much doubted. Be this’ as it may, the 
parents of the young man became alarmed, and insisted upon his 
immediate departure from Paris, and Mademoiselle L’ Espinasse 
had the mortification to see the enamoured Mora torn from her 
arms. The departure of Mora and the lady’s affliction called for 
the interposition of her friends to alleviate her distress. Among 
the rest Guibert, the celebrated author of the Tactics, tendered 
his kind offices. He endeavoured to please, and finished by at- 
taching her; he came to console, and made a violent impression. 
Mademoiselle had need of repose: her soul was already filled with 
a sentiment deep and tender ; a sentiment in which her lover pare 
took, and to which he answered with reciprocal ardour; when 
the attentions of Guibert disturbed the settled feelings of her 
heart, and set it ali afloat again in the wide sea of love, amid the 
agitations of hope and fear, of pain and pleasure, of transport 
and despair. A temporary absence of Guibert occasioned her to 
write to him, and the volumes now under consideration, are the 
fruits of her labour. In her first letters Guibert is merely her 
friend: this friendship, however, causes her some little remorse, 
as trenehing upon the affection which she owed to the devoted 
Mora; friendship soon ripens into love; and her love runs rapidly 
through the whole thermometer of the passion: she hates, she 
fears, she desires, she despairs, she loses her senses, every thing 
in short but her love. In the midst of this correspondencer her 
Jover Mora, for whom, notwithstanding the largeness of her af- 
fection for Guibert, she still reserved a fund of sensibility and 
attachment, dies. <A frightful state of anguish succeeds : her frame 
is rent, her reason totters, and she wishes for death. People, 
however, never die apropos: and Mademoiselle, in spite of her 
affliction, survives. The world and she were now to shake hands: 
Guibert and her grief were all that was to remain for her in ex- 
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istence ; no connexions, no interest, no friendships were to sepa- 
rate them: to love Guibert, or to give up her existence, were the 
only alternatives she desired. A correspondence between Guibert 
aut L’Epinasse ensues, which it is evident lasts some years: yet, 
though she is in love with him to distraction, no proposal of mar- 
riage takes place ; on the contrary, she recommends several part- 
ners for life tohim, and when he is actually wedded, continues 
the same amatory intercourse with him in the same violent, fervid, 
‘inflamed strain as before, tith the very day of her death, without 
auy apparent compunction or idea of criminality. There is 
something se inexplicable in this behaviour, that I am almost 
tempted to think with M. du Deffand, that her intercourse with 
Guibert was only pour faire Pesprit ; that the tactician served her 
as an object to shew her epistolary powers. Marriage would have 
put an end to this fine correspondence ; and like the old duke, who 
being asked why he did not marry a widow, with whom he had 
been in the habit of spending his evenings for many years, replied 
that he should then want a friend with whom to pass his evenings : 
so Mademoiselle L’Espinasse might have thought that a settled 
union with Guibert would have puta stop to these wild effusions, 
which appear so entirely to have engrossed her thoughts. She 
perhaps was ambitious of proving by her own example, a maxim 
to which she often adverts in her letters, that many things happen 
in real life more wonderful than those which are represented in 
fictious life. If neither of these reasons will suffice to explain 
the matter, no other resource seems to be left but in that short- 
hand logic for explaining all incongruities, which is at present 
practised with so mach success. ‘Those who have witnessed the 
readiness with which eccentricities of behaviour in England are 
explained by a shrag of the shoulders, a significant application of 
the finger to the cerebellum, and a volume-speaking nod of the 
head, will easily understand what I mean. In fact, it is not im. 
probable that the deadly drug which Mademoiselle L. had imbibed 
sometime before her passion for Guibert, for the purpose of put- 
ting an end to her existence, but witheut accomplishing her pur- 
pose, had Icft a torpifying effect behind it, and had disordered 
her imagination. [In her first letters she indeed hazards a little 
gaiety, and even ventures upon a conceit or two: but after the 
death of Mora her correspondence becomes of the most sombre 
kind, and he who sits down to read it, will do well to arm him. 
self with Dante’s gbandonment of Hope, and expect nothing but 

Sospiri, piagti, et alti guai, 

Parole di dolose, accenti d’ ira, 

Voci alte et fioeche, 
Tt was in truth no skin-deep emotion that could satisfy the soul of 
Mademoiselle L’Espipasse. ‘Those rules of conduct which make 
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people satisfied with themselves, but cold to the objects of their 
affections, were points which she affected not to understand. 
That degree of worldly prudence and those duties of friendship, 
which substitute discretion for interest and delicacy for sensibility, 
were to her detestable. The temperate atmosphere was in her 
opinion fit only for fools: she disliked even the calm, which gl- 
lows the understanding to act; the virtues, which she valued in 
herself and which she expected in others were an entire abandon- 
ment to the feelings, a ready acquiescence in first emotions, an 
approximation to a state of nature, and to the simplicity and sin- 
cerity of savage life. ‘To be amiable and to please were objects 
which she left for inferior souls: to love and to be loved was her 
aim: agitation, suffering, and feeling, were the food on which her 
mind subsisted ; days of delight and nights of pain; the joys of 
heaven and the horrors of hell; such were the emotions in which 
her soul delighted to revel. 

The character and talents of Mademoiselle L’ Espinasse appear 
to have excited uncommon interest among the literati of her day + 
-and certainly the letters before us do no discredit to their accounts 
of her. Amid illness, sadness, distraction and desolation, they 
display an intelligence, an acutencss, and a wildness of eloqtence, 
that are not often witnessed. In most people we see two stages of 
passion: they feel first and reason afterwards: but Mademoiselle 
L’Espinasse displays reasoning and feeling at the same time; she 
suffers all the violence of passion, and analizes it with all the pene. 
tration of a philosopher. Her vehemence is such, that the bon mot 
by which Voltaire characterized the fervid style of Rousseau, al« 
most loses its extravagance when applied to her: her paper must 
have burned as she wrote. ‘There is little variety however in her 
letters ; as soon as you have found the key-note, (and a few. pages 
let you into it) all seems mere repetition: the same melancholy, 
the same reproaches, the same raving. The following specimens, 
taken nearly at random, will give a complete picture of. her 
manner :— 

“¢ You are not my friend; you cannot become my friend: I 
have no sort of confidence in you: it is you who have caused me 
the deepest and bitterest evil, which can befal an honourable mind: 
at this very moment you rob me, and perhaps for ever, of the only 
consolation which heaven reserved for the few days that are left 
me: in short, what shall I say? You have completed every thing : 
the past, the present, and the future, offer me nothing but scenes of 
grief, regret, and remorse: well, my friend, all this 1 know, all this 
I am aware of; and yet I am drawn to you by a charm, by a 
feeling which I abhor; yet which has the force of a cursed fatality 
uponme. You do well to take no account of it: I have no right 
to make any demands upon you: the most ardent wish I have is, 
that you were nothing to me.”—Vol. I. p. 143. 
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** Yes, it is to you that I am indebted for the power of knowing 
and feeling that intoxication of the soul, which removes every sen- 
timent of pain and sorrow. But witness, whether you deserve 
my thanks for it: the moment you quit me, the charm vanishes, 
and on entering into myself, I find myself consumed with regret 
and remorse: the loss which I have sustained, tears me to pieces. 
I was beloved, yes, beloved to a degree, which staggers the 
imagination. "All that I have read of was cold and weak whea 
compared with the feelings of M. de M****; it filled, it support- 
ed his whole life: I leave you to judge whether it ought to occupy 
mine. <A regret like this would of itself suffice to form the 
misery of a feeling mind. Tis well: what must be my sensations, 
whose soul is weighed down with the additional pains of remorse : 
I see myself guilty; [ feel myself unworthy of the happiness 
which I have enjoyed: I have been wanting to the most virtuous, 
the most sensible of men: in one word, I have been wanting to 
myself, I have lost my own esteem; judge whether I have any 
claim to yours; andif I cannot pretend to your esteem, can I be 
so blind as to believe that I have any title to your love ?”—Vol.L 
p- 188. 

* Oh, my friend, how my soul is afflicted! Words I have 
none, nothing is left me but shrieks. I have read again and 
again, and will read a hundred times more, your epistle. Oh, my 
friend, what a compound of blessings and evils! What a mixture 
of pleasure and bitterness! All the agitations of my heart have 
been increased and redoubled by the perusal of this letter: I can 
compose myself no longer: you have alternately transported and 
rent my frame in pieces: never have I found you more amiable, 
never more worthy to be loved; and never did the remembrance 
of M. de M**** cost me a pang so deep, so sharp, so bitter. Yes; 
the thought was very death to me: my heart was overwhelmed ; 
all last night I was in a delirium: such violence must either an- 
nihilate me, or drive me mad. Alas; I fear neither the one nor 
the other: if the love [ bore you were less, if the regret I feel 
were not so dear to me, with what madness, with what transport 
would I rid myself of this life, which oppresses me. Oh never, 
never did creature live in such torture and despair.”—V. II, p. 36. 

The following extract is from a curious letter, which she ad- 
dresses to Guibert, previously to his marriage :-— 

“ It is your wish then, while I see you, while my senses and 
my soul arc filled with the charm of your presence, that I should 
recount to you what effect your marriage will have upon me: my 
friend, I know nothing of the matter, positively nothing. If it 
had the effect of curing me, I would tell you of it; and you are 
candid enough not to blame me for it. If, on the other hand, it 
carried despair into my soul, I should utter no complaint, and my 
sufferings would last but a very little time. You would then pos- 
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sess sense and delicacy to approve of a conduct, which would cost 
you but a trifling regret ; a regret which the pleasure of your new 
situation would soon do away ; I can assure you, that this consider 
ation isa kind of consolation to me; I feel myself the more free 
for it. Do not ask me then any more what I shall do, when you 
have engaged yourself for life to angther. If I were only vain 
and conceited, I should be much more enlightened, as to what my 
feelings would be: vanity is seldom mistaken in her calculations : 
her foresight is correct enough: passion has nothing to do with 
the future: when I tell you therefore, that I love you, I tell you 
all that I know and all that I feel.’"—V. II. p. 228. 

One extract more and [ have done: the flight however is so 
much above me, that I scarcely know whether I translate cor. 
rectly -— 

- 0 how soothing are the delights, which a soul intoxicated 
with passion knows! My friend, I feel that my existence depends 
upon my folly: if I were to become composed, if I wese restored 
to reason, I should not exist twenty-four hours. Can you guess 
what my soul most requires, when it has been violently agitated 
by pleasure or pain? It is the pleasure of writing to M. de M****, 
I reanimate him, I recall him to life, 1 repose my heart upon his, 
I pour my soul into his soul: the heat, the rapidity of my blood, 
sets death at defiance: I actually see him, he lives, he breathes for 
me, he understands me; my head becomes elevated, and wanders 
to that degree that I have no more occasion for delusion ; all bes 
comes truth, pure, real truth: yes, you yourself are not a more 
present object to my senses, than M. de M. has just been to me 
for a whole hour. O divine creature, he has forgiven me! he 
loved me.”—V. II. p. 234. 

These are doubtless the very dreams of madness, yet it is im- 
possible to read them without emotion. To behold a woman of 
powers which would have dignified the most accomplished, and a 
sensibility which would have graced the most amiable; a woman full 
of exalted sentiments, and as capable of relishing all that is grand 
in the human character, as she was earnest in her detestation of all 
that degrades it; to see such a woman, after a life began in mis- 
fortune and spent in misery, wailing out her latter days in the 
agonies of a hopeless passion, and cleaving, with irresistible per- 
tinacity, amid pain and exhaustion, amid the pangs of disease and 
dissolution, with death before her eyes and suicide for ever in her 
thoughts, to an attachment that assailed her with the triple tortures 
of guilt, remorse, and hopelessness, is a spectacle that wrings the 
heart with pity, with humiliation and horror. 

The lady herself, however, probably did not see the matter in so 
serious a light. Her manner of dying is completely en philosophe, 
and utterly puts to the blush those softer countrymen of our own, 
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who think that the only resource under 9 similar disappointment, 
is to besot themselves in night caps: to exhibit a strong contrast 
between their waistcoats and under garments, and become what is 
called a character. The death of our herdine is more in the style 
of Erench philosophy; instead of sending for a confessor, she 
enlarges her dose of opium; in the place of prayer and penite nce, 
she soothes herself with a calmant; like the characters in the 
Greek tragedies, she seems resolv ed. to exhibit all her sufferings 
upon the stage, and with the symptoms of death upon fier, ar- 
ranges dinner parties for the week, fills her drawing-toom with 
company, and appears more interested about a box at the Opéra 
than her own approaching dissolution. Veritablement, as some 
French writer has observed, tous les hommes sont fous, a’ com- 
mencer par les sages —Traly the w hole world are fools, and the 
Wise are more so than the rest. 'M. 





Ant. XIi1.—Specimens from the Writings of Fuller, the Church 
Llistorian. 


Tue writings of Fuller are usually designated by the title of quaint, 
and with sullicient reason; for such was his natural bias to con. 
ceits, that I doubt not upon most occasions it would have been 
going out of his way to have expressed himself out of them. But 
his wit is not always a dwmen siccum, a dry faculty of surprizing ; : 
on the, contrary, his conceits are oftentimes deeply steeped in 
human feeling and passion. Above all, his way of telling a story, 
for its eager liveliness, and the perpetual running commentary of 
the narrator happily blended with the narration, is perhaps un. 
equalled. 

As his works are now scarcely perused but by Antiquaries, 
I thought it might uot be unacceptable to the Readers of the 
Reflector to present them with some Specimens of his manner, in 
single thoughts and phrases ; and in some few passages of greater 
length, chiefly of a narrative description. I shall arrange them 
as I casually find them in my Book of Extracts, without being 
solicitous to specify the particular Work from which they are 
taken. _Y. 


Pyramids.—“ The Pyramids themselves, doting with age, have 
forgotten the names of their founders.” 

Virtue in a short person.—* His soul had but a short diocese to 
visit, and therefore might the better attend the effectual informing 
thereof.” 

Intellect 
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Intellect in a very tall one.—“ Oft times such who are built 
four stories high, are observed to have little in their cock-loft.” 

Naturals.—“ Their heads sometimes so little, that there is no 
room for wit; sometimes so long, that there is no wit for so 
much room.” 

Negroes.—“ The image of God cut in ebony.” - 

School-divinity.—“ At the first it will be as welcome to thee as 
a prison, and their very solutions will seem knots unto thee.” 

Mr. Perkins, the Divine—“ He had a capacious head, with 
angles winding and roomy enough to lodge all controversial in- 
tricacies.”’ 

The same.—** He would pronounce the word Damn with such 
an emphasis as left a doleful echo in his auditors’ ears a good 
while after.” 

Judges in capital cases.—* Q \et him take heed how he strikes, 
that hath a dead hand.” 

Memory.—“ Philosophers place it in the rear of the head, and 
it seems the mine of memory lies there, because there men natu- 
rally dig for it, scratching it when they are at a loss.” 

Fancy.— It is the most boundless and restless faculty of the 
soul; for while the Understanding and the Will are kept as it 
were in libera custodia to their objects of verum et bonum, the 
Fancy is free from all engagements: it digs without spade, sails 
without ship, flies without wings, builds without charges, fights 
without bloodshed; in a moment striding from the centre to the 
circumference of the world; by a kind of omnipotency creating 
and annihilating things in an instant ; and things divorced in Na- 
ture are married in Fancy as in a lawless place.” 

Infants. —“ Some, admiring what motives to mirth infants meet 
with in their silent and-solitary smiles, have resolved, how truly 
I know not, that then they converse with Angels; as indeed such 
cannot amongst mortals find any fitter companions.” 

Music.—* Such is the sociableness of music, it conforms itself 
to all companies both in mirth and mourning ; complying to im- 
prove that passion, with which it finds the auditors most affected, 
lu a word, it is an invention, which might have beseemed a son of 
Seth to have been the father thereof: though better it was, that 
Cain’s great grandchild should have the credit first to find it, than 
the world the unhappiness longer to have wanted it.” 

St. Monica,—“ Drawing near her death, she sent most pious 
thoughts as harbingers to heaven ; and her soul saw a glimpse of 
happiness through the chinks of her sickness-broken body.” * 

z3 Mortality. 





* The soul’s dark cottage batter’d and decay’d 
Lets in new lights through chinks which time has made. 
WALLEB, 
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Mortality.—“ To smell to a turf of fresh earth is wholesome 
for the body, no less are thoughts of mortality cordial to the 
soul.” 

Virgin.— No lording husband shall at the same time command 
her presence and distance ; to be always near in constant attend. 
ance, and always to stand aloof in awful observance.” 

Elder Brother.—“ Is one who made haste to come into the 
world to bring his parents the first news of male posterity, and is 
well rewarded for his tidings.” 

Bishop Fletcher.—* His pride was rather on him than in him, 
as only gait and gesture deep, not sinking to his heart, though 
causelessly condemned for a proud man, as who was a good 
hypocrite, and far more humble than he appeared.” 

Masters of Colleges. —“ A little allay of dullness in a Master of 
a College makes him fitter to manage secular affairs.” 

The Good Yeoman.—“ Is a gentleman in ore, whom the next 
age may see refined.” 

Good Parent.—“ For his love, therein, like a well drawn pic. 
ture, he eyes all his children alike.” 

Deformity in Children.— This partiality is tyranny, when 
parents despise those that are deformed ; exough to break those 
whom God had bowed before.” 

Good Master.—* In correcting his servant he becomes not a 
slave to his own passion, Not cruelly making new indentures of 
the flesh of his apprentice, He is tender of his servant in sickness 
and age. If crippled in his service; his house is his hospital. 
Yet how many throw away those dry bones, out of the which 
themselves have sucked the marrow !” 

Good Widow.— If she can speak but little good of him [her 
dead husband] she speaks but little of him. So handsomely fold- 
ing up her discourse, that his virtues are shewn outwards, and his 
vices wrapped up in silence; as counting it barbarism to throw 
dirt on his memory, who hath moulds cast on his body.” 

Horses.—* These are men’s wings, wherewith they make such 
speed. A generous creature a horse is, sensible in some sort of 
honour; and made most handsome by that which deforms men 
most, Pride.” 

Martyrdom.—*“ Heart of oak hath sometimes warped a little 
in the scorching heat of persecution, ‘Their want of true courage 
herein cannot be excused, Yet many censure them for surrender. 
ing up their forts after a long siege, who* would have yielded up 
their own at the first summons. On! there is more required to 
make one ya'iant, than to call Cranmer or Jewel coward ; as if the 
fire in Smithfield had been no hotter than what is painted in the 
Book of Martyrs.” 

Text of St. Paul.—* St. Paul saith, let not the sun go down 
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on your wrath, to carry news to the antipodes in another world 
of thy revengeful nature. Yet let us take the Apostle’s meaning 
rather than his words, with all possible speed to depose our pas- 
sion ; not understanding hin so literally, that we may take leave 
to be angry till sunset: then might our wrath lengthen with the 
days; and men in Greenland, where day lasts above a quarter of 
a year, have plentiful scope for revenge.” * 

Bishop Brownrig.— He carried learning enough in numerate 
about him in his pockets for any discourse, and had much more 
at home in his chests for any serious dispute.” 

Modest Want.—“ Those that with diligence fight against po- 
verty, though neither conquer till death makes it a drawn battle ; 
expect not but prevent their craving of thee: for God forbid the 
heavens should never rain, till the earth first opens her mouth ; 
seeing some grounds will sooner burn than chap.” 

Death-bed Temptations.—* The devil is most busy on the last 
day of his term; anda tenant to be outed cares not what mis- 
chief he doth.” 

Conversation.—* Seeing we are civilized Englishmen, let us 
not be naked savages in our talk.” 

Wounded Soldier.—* Halting is the stateliest march of a sol- 
dier ; and ’tis a brave sight to see the flesh of an ancient as torn 
as his colours.’? 

Wat Tyler—“ a misogrammaiist ; if a good Greek word may 
be given to so barbarous a rebel.” 

Heralds.—“ Heralds new mould men’s names,—taking from 
them, adding to them, melting out all the liquid letters, torturing 
mutes to make them speak, and making vowels dumb,—to bring 
it to a fallacious homonomy at the last, that their names may be 
the same with those noble houses they pretend to.” 

Antiquarian Diligence.’—“ It is most worthy observation, 
with what diligence he [Camden] enquired after ancient places, 
making hue and cry after many a city which was run away, and 
by certain marks and tokens pursuing to find it; as by the situa. 
tion on the Roman highways, by just distance from other ancient 
cities, by some affinity of name, by tradition of the inhabitants, 
by Roman coins digged up, and by some appearance of ruins. 
A broken urn is a whole evidence; or an old gate still surviving, 
out of which the city is run out. Besides, commonly some new 

y4 spruce 
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* This whimsical prevention of a consequence which no one would have 
thought of deducing,—setting up an absurdum on purpose to hunt it down,— 
placing guards as it were at the very outposts of possibility,—gravely giving 
out laws to insanity and prescribing moral fences to distempered intellects, 
could never have entered into a head less entertaipingly constructed than that of 
Fuller, or Sir Thomas Browne, the very air of whose style the conclusion 
of this passage most aptly imitates, 
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spruce town not far off is grown out of the ashes thereof, which 
yet hath so much natural affection as dutifully to own those reve- 
rend ruins for her mother.” 

Henry de Essex.—* Ue is too we!l known in our English 
Chronicles, being Baron of Raleigh in Essex, and Hereditary 
Standard Bearer of England. It happened in the reign of this 
king [Henry II.], there was a fierce battle fought in Flintshire, 
at Coleshall, between the English and Welsh, wherein this Henry 
de Essex animum et signum simul abjecit, betwixt traitor and 
coward, cast away both his courage and banner together, occa. 
sioning a great overthrow of English. But he that had the base- 
ness to do, had the boldness to deny the doing of so foul a fact; 
until he was challenged in combat by Robert de Momford, a 
knight, eye-witness thereof, and by him overcome in a duel. 
Whereupon his large inheritance was confiscated to the king, and 
he himself, partly thrust, partly gaing, into a convent, hid his 
head in @ cowl, under which, betwixt shame and sanctity, he 
blushed out the remainder of his life”?’?*—-Worthies. Article, 
Bedfordshire. 

Sir Edward Harwood, Knt.—“ I have read of a bird, which 
hath a face like, and yet will prey upon, a man; who coming to 
the water to drink, and finding there by reflection, that he had 
killed one like himself, pineth away by degrees, and never after- 
wards enjoycth itself.t Such in some sort the condition of Sir 
Edward. ‘This accident, that he had killed one in a private quar- 
rel, put a period to his carnal mirth, and was a covering to his 

eyes 





* The fine imagination of Fuller has done what might have been pro- 
nounced impossible; it has given an interest, and a holy character, to 
coward infamy, Nothing can be more beaatiful than the concluding account 
of the last days, and expiatory retirement, of poor Henry de Essex, The 
address with which the whole of this little story is told is most consummate : 
the charm of it seems to consist in a perpetual balance of antitheses not too 
violently apposed, and the consequent activity of mind in which the reader 
is kept :—** Betwixt traitor and coward’”—*‘* baseness to do, boldness to 
deny”’—** partly thrust, partly going, into a convent”—** betwixt shame and 
sanctity.”” The reader by this artifice is taken into a kind of partnership 
with the writer,—his judgment is exercised in settling the preponderance,— 
he feels as if he were consulted as to the issue. But the modern Historian 
flings at once the dead weight of his own judgment into the scale, and settles 
the matter, ; 

’ + Ido not know where Fuller read of this bird; but a more awful and 
affecting story, and moralizing of a story, in Natural History, or rather in 
that Fabulous Natural History, where poets and otythologists found the 
Pheenix and the Usicorn, and * other strange fow),” is no where extant. 
It is a fable which Sir Thomas Browne, if he had heard of it, would have 
exploded among his Vulgar Errors ; but the delight which he would have 
taken in the discussing of its probabilities, would have shewn that the truth 
af the fact, though the avowed object of his search, was not sv much the 
' , mative 
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eyes all the days of his life. No. possible provocations could 
afterwards tempt him to a duel; and no wonder that one’s con- 
science loathed that whereof he had surfeited. Ile refused all 
challenges with more honour than others accepted them ; it being 
well known, that he would set his foot as far in the face of his 

enemy as any man alive.”’—Worthies. Art. Lincolnshire. 
Decayed Gentry.—* It happened in the reign of King James, 
when Henry Earl of Huntingdon was Lieutenant of Leicestershire, 
that a labourer’s son in that county was pressed into the wars ; 
as I take it, to go over with Count Mansfield. The old man at 
Leicester requested his son might be discharged, as being the 
only staff of his age, who by his industry maintained him and his 
mother. The Earl demanded his name, which the man for a long 
time was loth to tell (as suspecting it a fault for so poor a man 
to confess the truth), at last he told his name was [astings, 
* Cousin Hastings,” said the Earl, “ we cannot all be ‘top 
branches of the tree, though we all spring from the same root ; 
your son, my kinsman, shall not be pressed.” So good was the 
meeting of modesty in a poor, with courtesy in an houourable 
person, and gentry I believe in both. And I have reason to be- 
lieve, that some who justly own the surnames and blood of Bo- 
huns, Mortimers, and Plantagenets (though ignorant of their own 
extractions), are hid in the heap of common people, where they 
find that under a thatched cottage, which some of their ancestors 
could not enjoy iv a leaded castle,—contentment, with quiet and 

security.”—Worthies. Art. Of Shire-Reeves or Shiriffes. 
Tenderness of Conscience in a Tradesman.—* Thomas Curson, 
born in Allhallows Lombard-strect, armourer, dwelt without Bi- 
shopsgate. It happened that a stage-player borrowed a rusty 
musket, which had lain long Jeger in his shop: vow though his 
part were comical, he therewith acted an unexpected tragedy, 
killing one of the standers by, the gun casually going off on the 
stage, which he suspected not to be charged. O the ditierence of 
divers men in the tenderness of their consciences ! some are scarce 
touched with a wound, whilst others are wounded with a touch 
therein. This poor armourer was highly afliicted therewith, though 
done against his will, yea without his knowledge, in his absence, 
by another, out of mere chance. Hereupon he resolved to give 
all his estate to pious uses: no sooner had he gotten a round 
sum, but presently he posted with it in his apron to the Court of 
Aldermen, 





motive which put him upon the investigation, as tliose hidden affinities and 
poetical analogies,—those essential verities in the application ef strange 
fable, which made him linger with such reluctant delay among the last fading 
lights of popular tradition ; and not seldom to conjure up a superstition, that 
had been long extinct, from its dusty grave, to inter it himself with greater 
ceremonies and solemuities of burial. 
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Aldermen, and was in pain till by their direction he had settled 
it for the relief of poor in his own and other parishes, and dis. 
posed of some hundreds of pounds accordingly, as f am credibly 
informed by the then churchwardens of the said parish. Thus as 
he conceived himself casually (though at a great distance) to have 
occasioned the death of onc, he was the immediate and direct 
cause of giving a comfortable living to many.” 

Burning of Wickliffe’s Body by Order of the Council of Con- 
stance. —* Hitherto [A. D. 1428] the corpse of John Wickliffe 
had quictly slept in his grave about forty-one years after his 
death, till his body was reduced to bones, and his bones almost 
to dust. For though the earth in the chancel of Lutterworth, in 
Leicestershire, where he was interred, hath not so quick a diges- 
tion with the earth of Accldama, to consume flesh in twenty-four 
hours, yet such the appetite thereof, and all other English graves, 
to leave small reversions of a body after so many years. But now 
such the spleen of the Council of Constance, as they not only 
cursed his memory as dying an obstinate heretic, but ordered that 
his bones (with this charitable caution,—if it may be discerned 
from the bodies of other faithful people) to be taken out of the 
ground, and thrown far off from any Christian burial. In obe- 
«lience hereunto, Rich. Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln, Diocesan of 
Lutterworth, sent his officers (vultures with a quick sight, scent, 
at a dead carcase) to ungrave him. Accordingly to Lutterworth 
they come, Sumner, Commissary, Official, Chancellor, Proctors, 
Doctors, and their servants (so that the remnant of the body 
would not hold out a bone amongst so many hands), take what 
was left out of the grave, and burnt them to ashes, and cast 
them into Swift, a neighbouring brook, running hard by. Thus 
this brook hath conveyed his ashes into Avon, Avon into Severn, 
Severn into the narrow seas, they into the main ocean; and thus 
the ashes of Wickliffe are the emblem of his doctrine, which now 
és dispersed all the world over.”*—Church History. 

Art. 





* The concluding period of this most lively narrative I will not call a 
conceit : it is one of the grandest conceptions I ever met with. One fecls 
the ashes of Wickliffe gliding away out of the reach of the Sumners, Com- 
missaries, Officials, Proctors, Doctors, aud all the pudderiug rout of execu- 
tioners of the impotent rage of the baffled Council: from Swift into Avon, 
from Avon into Severn, from Severn inte the narrow seas, from the narrow 
seas into the main ocean, where they become the emblem of his doctrine,— 
“* dispersed all the world over.” Tamlet’s tracing the body of Cesar to 
the clay that siops a heer-barrel, is a no less curious pursuit of ** ruined 
mortality ;”’ but it is in an inverse rativ to this : it degrades and saddens us, 
for one part of our nature at least; but thisexpands the whole of our nature, 
and gives to the body a sort of ubiquity,—a diffusion, as far as the actions 
of its partner can have reach or influence, 
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Ant. XIII.—<A Bachelor’s Complaint of the Behaviour of Mar- 


ried People. 


Mr. Rertecror, 
I am a single man not quite turned of forty, who have spent a 
good deal of my time in noting down the infirmities of Married 
People, to console myself for those superior pleasures, which they 
tell me I have lost by remaining as I am. 

I cannot say that the quarrels of men and their wives ever 
made any great impression upon me, or had much tendency to 
strengthen in me those anti-social resolutions, which I took up 
long ago upon more substantial considerations. What oftenest 
offends me at the houses of married persons where I visit, is an 
error of quite a different description ;—it is, that they are too 
loving. 

Not too loving neither: that does not explain my meaning. 
Besides, why should that offend me? The very act of separating 
themselves from the rest of the world to have the fuller enjoyment 
of each other’s society, implies that they prefer one another to 
all the world. 


But 





I have seen this passage smiled at, and set down as a quaint conceit of old 
Fuller. But what is aot a conceit te those who read it in a temper different 
from that in which the writer composed it? The most pathetic parts of 
poetry tu cold tempers seem and are nonsense, as divinity was to the Greeks 
foolishness, When Richard I1., meditating oa his own utter anuihilation ag 
to royalty, cries out, 

‘© O that I were a mockery king of snow, 

: To melt before the sun of Bolingbroke,” 

if we have been going on pace for pace with the passion before, this sudden 
conversion of a stroug-felt metaphor into something to be actually realized in 
nature, like that of Jeremiah, ** Oh! that my head were waters, aod mine 
eyes a fountain of tears,” is strictly and strikingly naturat; but come un- 
prepared upon it, and it is a conceit; and so is a ‘* head” turned into 
** waters,” 

We are too apt to indemnify ourselves for some characteristic excellence 
we are kind enough to coucede to a great author, by denying him every thing 
else. Thus Donne and Cowley, by happening to possess more wit and 
faculty of illustration than other men, are supposed to have been incapable 
of nature or feeling: they are usually oppesed to such writers as Shenstone 
and Parnel; whereas in the very thickest of their conceits,—in the bewil- 
dering maze of (heir tropes and figures, a warmth of soul and generous feeling 
shines through, the ** sum”? of which ** forty thousand” of those natural 
poets, as they are called, ** with ail their quantity, could not make up,”— 
Without any intention of setting Fuller on a level with Doane or Cowley, 
I think the injustice which has been done him in the denial chat he possesses 
any other qualities than those of a quaint and conceited writer, is of the same 
kind as that with which those two great Poets have been treated, 
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But what I complain of is, that they carry this preference-so 


“undisguisedly, they perk it up in the faces of us single people so 
shamelessly, you cannot be in their company a moment without — 


being made to feel, by some indirect hint or open avowal, that 
you are not the object of this preference. Now there are some 
things which give no offence, while implied or taken for granted 
merely ; but expressed, there is much offence in them. If a man 
were to accost the first homely-featured or plain-dressed young 
woman of his acquaintance, and tell her, bluntly, that she was 
not handsome or rich enough for him, and he could not marry 
her, he would deserve to be kicked for his ill manners; yet no 
Jess is implied in the fact, that having access and opportunity of 
putting the question to her, he has never yet thought fit to do it. 
The young woman understands this as clearly as if it were put 
inte words; but no reasonable young woman would think of 
taaking this the ground of a quarrel. Just as little right have a 
married couple to tell me by speeches, and looks that are scarce 
less plain than speeches, that [ am not the happy man,—the 
Jady’s choice. It is enough that I know I am not: I do not 
want this perpetual reminding. 

The display of superior knowledge or riches may be made 
sufficiently mortifying; but these admit of a palliative. The 
knowledge which is brought out to insult me, may accidentally 
improve me; and in the rich man’s houses and pictures,—his 
parks and gardens, I have a temporary usufruct at least. But 
the display of married happiness has none of these palliatives : it 
is throughout pure, unrecompensed, unqualified insult. 

Marriage by its best title is a monopoly, and not of the least 
invidious sort. It is the cunning of most possessors of any exclu. 
sive privileges to keep their advantage as much out of sight as 
possibie, that their less favoured neighbours, seeing little of the 
benefit, may the less be disposed to question the right. But these 
married monopolists thrust the most obnoxious part of their pa- 
tent into our faces. 

Nothing is to me more distasteful than that entire complacency 
and satisfaction which beam in the countenances of a new-married 
couple,—in that of the lady particularly: it tells you, that her 
Jot is disposed of in this world; that you can have no hopes of 
her. It is true, I have none; nor wishes either, perhaps: but 
this is one of those truths which ought, as I said before, to be 
taken for granted, not expressed. 

The excessive airs which those people give themselves, founded 
on the ignorance of us unmarried people, would be more offensive 
if they were less irrational. We willallow them to understand the 
mysteries belonging to their own craft better than we who have 
not had the happiness to be made free of the company: but their 
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arrogance is not content within these limits. If a single person 
presume to offer his opinion in their presence, though upon the 
most indifferent subject, he is immediately silenced as an incom- 

“petent person. Nay, a young married lady of my acquaintance, 
who, the best of the jest was, had not changed her condition 
above a fortnight before, in a question on which [ had the mis- 
fortune to differ from her, respecting the properest mode of breed- 
ing oysters for the London market, had the assurance to ask with 
a sneer, how such an old Bachelor as I could pretend to know 
avy thing about such matters. 

But what I have spoken of hitherto is nothing to the airs which 
these creatures give themsleves when they come, as they generally 
do, to have children. When I consider how little of a rarity 
children are,—that every street and blind alley swarms. with 
them,—that the poorest people commonly have them in most 
abundance,—that there are few marriages that are not blest with 
at least one of these bargains,—how often they turn out ill and 
defeat the fond hopes of their parents, taking to vicious courses, 
which end in poverty, disgrace, the gallows, &c. I cannot for 
my life tell what cause for pride-shere can possibly be in having 
them. If they were young phanixes, indeed, that were born but 
one in a year, there might be a pretext. But when they are so 
common———— 

I do not advert to the insolent merit which they assume with 
their husbands on these occasions. Let them look to that. But 
why we, who are not their natural-bora subjects, should be ex- 
pected to briug our spices, myrrh, and incense,—our tribute and 
homage of admiration,—I do not see. 

“¢ Like as the arrows in the hand of the giant, even so are the 
young children :” so says the excellent office in our Prayer-book 
appointed for the churching of women. ‘* Happy is the man that 
hath his quiver full of them:” So say I; but then don’t let him 
discharge his quiver upon us that are weaponless ;—let them be 
arrows, but not to gall and stick us. I have generally observed 
that these arrows are double-headed: they have two forks, to be 
sure to hit with one or the other. As for instance, where you 
come into a house which is full of children, if you happen to 
take no notice of them (you are thinking of something else, per. 
haps, and turn a deaf ear to their innocent caresses), you are set 
down as untractable, morose, a hater of children. On the other 
hand, if you find them more than usually engaging,—if you are 
taken with their pretty manners, and set about in earnest to romp 
and play with them, some pretext or other is sure te be quickly 
found for sending them out of the room: they are too noisy or 
boisterous, or Mr, does not like children. With one or 
ether of these forks the arrow is sure to hit you. 
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I could forgive their jealousy, and dispense with toying with 
their brats, if it gives them any pain; but I think it unreasonable 
to be called upon to love them, where I see no occasion,—to love 
a whole family perhaps, eight, nine, or ten, indiscriminately,—to 
love al] the pretty dears, beeause children are so engaging. 

I know there is a proverb, * Love me, love my dog :” that is 
not always so very practicable, particularly if the dog be set upon 
you to teaze you or snap at you in sport. But a dog, or a lesser 
thing,—any inanimate substance, as a keep-sake, a watch or a 
ring,—a tree, or the place where we last parted when my friend 
went away upon a long absence, I can make shift to love, be- 
cause I love him, and any thing that reminds me of him; pro- 
vided it be in its nature indifferent, and apt to receive whatever 
hue fancy can give it. But children have a real character and an 
essential being of themselves: they are amiable or unamiable 
per se; 1 must love or hate them as I see cause for either in their 
qualities. A child’s nature is too serious a thing to admit of its 
being regarded as a mere appendage to another being, and to be 
loved or hated accordingly: they stand with me upon their own 
stock, as much as men and wémendo. O! but you will say, 
sure it is an attractive age,—there is something in the tender 
years of infancy that of itself charms us, That is the very reason 
why Lam more nice about them. I know that a sweet child is 
the sweetest thing in nature, not even excepting the delicate 
things which bear them; but the prettier the kind of a thing is, 
the more desirable it is that it should be pretty of its kind. One 
daisy differs not much from another in glory ; but a violet should 
look and smell the daintiest.—I was always rather squeamish in 
my women and children. 

But this is not the. worst: one must be admitted into their 
familiarity at least, before they can complain of inattention. It 
implies visits, and some kind of intercourse. But if the husband 
be a man with whom you have lived on a friendly footing before 
marriage,—if you did not come in on. the wife’s side,—if you did 
not sneak into the house in her train, but were an old friend in 
fast habits of intimacy before their courtship was so much as 
thought on,—lock about you—your tenure is precarious—before 
a twelvemonth shall roll over your head, you shall find your old 
friend gradually grow cool and altered towards you, and at last 
seek opportunities of breaking with you. I have scarce a married 
friend of my acquaintance, upon whose firm faith [ can rely, 
whose friendship did not commence after the period of his mar- 
riage. With some limitations they can endure that :, but that the 
good man should have dared to enter into a solemn league of 
friendship.in which they were not consulted, though it happened 
before they knew him,—before they that are now man and wife 
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met,—this is intolerable to them. Every long friendship, every 
old authentic intimacy, must be brought into their office to be new 
stamped with their currency, as a sovereign Prince calls in the 
good old money that was coined in some interregnum before he 
was born or thought of, to be new marked and minted with the 
stamp of his authority, béfore he will let it pass current in the 
world. You may guess what luck generally befals such a rusty 
piece of metal as [ am in these new mintings. 

Innumerable are the ways which they take to insult and worm 
' you out of their husband’s confidence. Laughing at all you say 

with a kind of wonder, as if you were a queer kind of fellow 
that said good things, but an oddity, is one of the ways ;—they 
have a particular kind of sfare for the purpose ;—till at last the 
husband, who used to defer to your judgment, and would pass 
over some excrescences of understanding and manner for the sake 
of a general vein of observation (not quite vulgar) which he per- 
ceived in you, begins to suspect whether you are not altogether 
an humourist,—a fellow well enough to have consorted with in 
his bachelor days, but not quite so proper to be introduced to 
ladies. ‘This may be called the staring way ; and is that which 
has oftenest been put in practice against me. , 

Then there is the exaggerating way, or the way of irony: that 
is, where they find you an object of especial regard with their 
husband, who is not so easily to be shaken from the lasting 
attachment founded ou esteem which he has conceived towards 
you; by never-qualified exaggerations to cry up all that you say 
or do, till the good man, who understands well enough that it is 
all done in compliment to him, grows weary of the debt of grati- 
tude which is due to so much candour, and by relaxing a little 
on his part, and taking down a peg or two in his enthusiasm, 
sinks at length to that kindly level of moderate esteem,—that 
$¢ decent affection and complacent kindness” towards you, where 
she herself can join in sympathy with him without much stretch 
and violence to her sincerity. 

Another way (for the ways they have to accomplish so desir- 
able a purpose are infinite) is, with a kind of innocent simplicity, 
continually to mistake what it was which first made their husband 
fond of you. If an esteem for something excellent in your moral 
character was that which rivetted the chain which she is to break, 
upon any imaginary discovery of a want of poignancy in your 
conversation, she will cry, ‘* I thought, my dear, you described 
your friend Mr. as a great wit.’ If, on the other hand, it 





was for some supposed charm in your conversation that he first 
grew to like you, and was content for this te overlook some 
trifling irregularities in your moral deportment, upon the first 
notice of any of these she as readily exclaims, “‘ This, my dear, 
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is your good Mr. .’ One good lady whom I took the 
liberty of expostulating with for not shewing me quite so much 
respect as I thought due to her husband’s old friend, had the - 
candour to confess to me that she had often heard Mr. —— 
speak of me before marriage, and that she had conceived a great 
desire to be acquainted with me, but that the sight of me had 
very much disappointed her expectations; for from her husband’s 
representations of me, she had formed a notion that she was to 
see a fine, tall, oflicer-like looking man (I use her very words) ; 
the very reverse of which proved to be the truth. This was can. 
did; and I had the civility not to ask her in return, how she 
came to pitch upon a standard of personal accomplishments for 
her husband’s friends which differed so much from his own: for 
my friend’s dimensions as near as possible approximated to mine ; 
he standing five feet five in his shoes, in which I have the advantage 
of him by about half an inch; and he no more than myself exhi- 
biting any indications of a martial character in his air or coun- 

tenance. 7 
These are some of the mortifications which T have encountered 
in the absurd attempt to visit at their houses. ‘To enumerate them 
all would be a vain endeavour: I shall therefore just glance at 
the very common impropriety which married ladies are guilty 
of,—of treating us as if we were their husbands, and vice versa. 
I mean, when they use us with familiarity, and their husbands 
with ceremony. Testacea, for instance, kept me the other night 
two -or three hours beyond my usual time of supping, while she 
was fretting because Mr. did not come home, till the oysters 
which she had had opened out of compliment to me were all 
spoiled, rather than she would be guilty of the impoliteness of 
touching one in his absence, This was reversing the point of 
good manuers: for ceremouy is an invention to take off the un- 
easy feeling which we derive from knowing ourselves to be less 
the object of love and esteem with a fellow-creature than some 
other person is. It endeavours to make up, by superior atten- 
tions in little points, for that invidious preference which it is 
forced to deny in the greater. Had Jestacea kept the oysters 
back for me, and withstood her husband’s importunities to go to 
supper, she would have acted according to the strict rules of pro- 
priety. I know no ceremony that ladies are bound to observe to 
their husbands, beyond the point of a modest behaviour and de- 
corum: therefore I must protest against the vicarious gluttony of 
Cerasia, who at her own table sent away a dish of Morellas,* 
which [ was applying to with great good will, to her husband at 
the other end of the table, and recommended -a plate of less 
extraordinary 








* I don’t know how to spell this word ; I mean Morella cherries, 
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extraorditiary gooseberries to my unwedded palate in their stead. 
Neither can I excuse the wanton affront of 

But I am weary of stringing up all my married acquaintance 
by Roman denominations. Let them amend and change theit 
manners, or I promise to send you the full-length English of their 
names, to be tecorded to the terror of all such desperate offenders 
in future. Your humble servant, 





Innvrrvs. 
P. S. I hope you are not a married man. 





Ant. XLV.—On the Origin, Progress, Corruptions, and graduat 
Improvement of Medical Science. 


It has cost learned men much time ard labour to find out the 
founders of the different Arts; just as if each of them hiad been 
invented, all at once, at some particuldr period, by the happy 
genius of some heaven-favoured and predestinated individual, in. 
stead of being the offspring of necessity, rude, ighorant, and left. 
handed at the outset, but in a number of years (often not fora 
number of ages) becoming more perfect, more usefal, sind more 
refined. They ought to have considered, that some useful art¢ 
must be nearly coeval with man; for food, cloathing, and habita. 
tion, even in their original simplicity, require some art; that 
many other arts are of such antiquity, as to place the inventors 
beyond the reach of tradition; and that several have gradually 
crept into existence, without an inventor. ‘“* The busy mind, 
however,” says Lord Kames,* “ accustomed to a begintiing in 
things, cannot rest till it find or imagine a beginning to every 
art.” And, indeed, it may be truly affirmed, however strange 
and paradoxical the expression may seem to some, that art is 
natural to man; for he has been found, at all times, practising 
some art or another, to procure pleasare or to avert pain.—If, 
after having taken the notice which they merited of those lucky 
individuals, who in early times, by some happy, though for the 
most part accidental exertion of genius, had contributed so much 
to the progress of the Sciences and Arts, as to get their names 
enrolled amongst the gods of their country, the researches of 
authors had been directed, not to the unprofitable, because unat- 
tainable object of finding out their imaginary founders, or in 
ventors, as well as the age and country that gave existence to 
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each of them, but to the investigation of their natural, progress,—- 
of the causes that forwarded, them, at particular periods and in 
particular situations, and of those that retarded them in others,— 
they certainly would be more credjtabie to themselves, and more 
useful to mankind; because, from the result of such inquiries we 
should probably be euabled to point put what times and circum. 
stances are favourable and unfavourable to their progress, and, 
accordingly, to shew what are the most likely meaus of promoting 
their future improvement. 

The origin of Medicine, like that of most of the arts, is no 
where to be found, but hides its head in obscurity and fable; and 
although much has. been written, even lately, concerning its rise 
and progress, it is probably of little use to spend much time in 
attempting to develope its origin, or to seek for it, with sanguine 
hopes, in any particular age or country. This, at least, seems 
to have been the opinion of Celsus,—to medical scholars a vene- 
rable name.* Nothing can be more certain, than that medicine 
existed before there: were any, regular surgeons. or, physicians.t 
This fact is attested by all antiquity. Pliny informs us, if there 
have been people who had no physicians, that they were not, for 
all that, without medicine: and, indeed, it could not be well 
otherwise ; as it must have been nearly coeval with man, like 
every other art necessary to remoye the wants and remedy the 
imperfections of luman nature; and accordingly, a long time be- 
fore it could be reduced to any thing like the systematic regu. 
larity and form of a science, it must have heen practised, in one 
rude shape or another, amongst all nations, however barbarous 
or uncivilized. But although the works of the ancients, particue 
larly those of the Greeks, afford us some very early notices con- 
cerning medicine, we find it a very difficult matter to ascertain 
in what couatry it first received the regular form of a science, or 
was practised as a separate professional art; for its supposed rise 
among the Egyptians, which. was always involved in fabulous 
obscurity, has been xecently made more doubtful than it was 
before; nor can we say that their labours have been .crowned 
with success, though men of undoubted eminence haye exerted 
themselves of late to illumine and reduce to order the chaos in 
which its origin is involved, and made great efforts to trace-its 
early footsteps among the Assyrians, Iranians or Babylonians, or 
even among the ancient inhabitants of India, from whom they 
endeavour to derive the arts and sciences of Greece, together with 
all the. wisdom and knowledge of the Egyptians. This, however, 
is not the, case, if.we take the word of the most modern historian 
ef medicine, who tells us,—‘ That much new light has been 
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lately thrown on the primitive physic of mankind, by the'late 
extraordinary advances in Sanscrit literature ; from which source,” 
he says, “ it is learned, beyond the possibility of doubt, that long 
previous to its cultivation in Europe very considerable progress 
had been reached by the science of healing in Hindustan; and 
that a remarkable coincidence is to be observed between its pre- 
cepts as inculcated by the Brahmans, and as promulgated of old 
by the respective hierarchies of Iran (the old Assyrian empire of 
the Greeks) and Egypt, more especially the latter; and that, by 
the efforts of these learned bodies, a nearly regular system of 
Physic had been erected, at a very remote wra, in the Kast.’ *— 
There seems to be, I must confess, nearly sufficient evidence for 
the opinion,—that the Arts and Sciences have originally pro- 
ceeded from the East: but, notwithstanding the labours of the 
good and very learned Sir William Jones, and of his associates in 
the East, it is still very dificult to ascertain, whether the Egyp- 
tians, the Iranians (that is, the Assyrians, Babylonians, and Per- 
sians of the Greeks), or the Hindus, were the parent source, 
The investigation of this topic, even so far as the origin of medi. 
cine is concerned, would lead me into a more extensive excursion 
into Asiatic literature than [am disposed to enter upon’ in the 
outset of these medical inquiries; but in a future communication 
I intend ‘to éxamine the facts and the evidence lately brought to 
light on this subject by the exertions and researches of our coun- 
trymen in the Kast: observing simply here, that the records of 
those very early ages are not to be credited without the most 
minute and rigorous inquiries; and that the most authentic early 
accounts we have of the infancy of Medicine are those of the 
Greeks. But although the early annals of all nations are for the 
most part fabulous, one fact may, however, be certainly deduced 
from them with respect to medicine, namely, that the practice of 
Physic amongst almost all rude tribes has been either exclusively 
corifined to the Priests, as forming a part of religion and magic ; 
or has been conjointly exercised by them and the old women, who 
in the early stages of rude societies: are generally supposed to 
possess a degree of knowledge, particularly in magical science, 
almost beyond the reach of humanity. “ Et proféecto,” says Dr. 
Gregory, in his valuable and elegant work,-‘* apud omnes, quot- 
quot hactenus cogniti-fuerint, recentes populds, Sacerdotes vel 
soli medendi munus occuparunt, tanquam religionis et magices 
partem, vel divisum cum mulieribus officium medicum habuerunt, 
quibus, presertim vetulis, peritia aliqua in arte magica, et ideo nov 
titia quedam plus quam humana, imputari solebant.” + And indecd 
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among the uncivilized tribes, not only of early but even of mo-« 
dern times; magicians, women,* and priests, have been found to 
be the only physicians. Another fact also, which may demand 
more of our attention in the progress of our inquiries, is, that 
savage tribes, at least those of America, have been found to have 
made a greater progress in medicine than in any other art. t— 
Abandoning, however, for the present the field of doubt and con- 
jecture, I shall, in the remainder of this essay, confine my attey- 
tion to such facts only concerning the early history“of Medicine 
as are derived from the most authentic ancient squrces. 

Whatever opinion we may be disposed to entertain of that 
medico-antiquarian zeal, which would make medicine, as a science, 
almost as old as the creation, we must be satisfied to deduce its 
authentic history from a much later wra. ‘To investigate the 
sources from which the Greeks derived their learning, and that 
knowledge of the Arts and Sciences which they have transmitted 
to us, through works of so many different kinds, is not so easy 
as some may be disposed to imagine. ‘The wonders related in the 
annals of Philosophy concerning the wisdom of the Egyptian 
priests, the Chaldeans, or Assyrians,—the Brahmans and other 
ancient sages, and the journies undertaken by many even of the 
most eminent of the Grecian philosophers into Egypt and the 
East, make it probable that from those sources were derived 
many valuable parts of their learning, as well as many useful prin- 
ciples of science; but as no genuine fragment of any Egyptian, 
Chaldean, or Pheenician author, has come down to our times, it 
is likewise probable, that in those nations literature and science 
never attained the same perfection as in Greece.{ So that even 
allowing them to have been much indebted to the wisdom and 
science of the East, as we must undoubtedly do when we consider 
the refined and improved state to which they carried most of the 
Arts and Sciences, we must still confess that more is to be attri- 
buted to the active disposition and undoubted genius§ of that 
ijlustrious and (as Livy called them) most learned people. ||— 
Among the Greeks are to be found the most authentic early re- 
cords of medical science ; and theirs undoubtedly is the praise of 
having reduced it to a degree of systematic accuracy and perfec- 
tion, which it certainly had not previously attained. ‘ Si qua 
avs est, (says Targa, the learned editor of Celsus), quam singu- 
lari studio ac diligentia Greci excoluerint, ea certe medicina est, 
qua, in Oriente summo semper in honore habita, ex A:gypto, ut 
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cetera fere omnes, una cum philosophia in Greciam megravit.” 
And Celsus himself bears an earlier testimony to the same point : 
*¢ Hac (medicina) nusquam quidem non est :—Verumtamen apud 
Grecos aliquanto magis, quam in czteris nationibus exculta est : 
ac ne apud hos quidem a prima origine, sed paucis ante nos secu- 
lis; utpote cum vetustissimus auctor A‘sculapius celebretur.” 
The Greeks ascribe the origin of Medicine as well as that of most 
of the other Arts and Sciences to themselves ;* and assert that 
A€sculapius, the son of Apollo, was the father of Physic, for his 
improvements of which he was ranked with the gods: “ Qui, 
quoniam, (continues Celsus), adhuc rudem et vulgarem hanc 
scientiam paullo subtilius excoluit, in deorum numerum receptus 
est.” And we know from the same authority, and also from 
Homer, that Podalirius and Machaon, the sons of Aisculapius, 
acted frequently, during the siege of Troy, the part of physicians 
or surgeons in the army: “ Hujus (A‘sculapii) deinde duo filii, 
Podalirius et Machaon, bello Trojano ducem Agamemnonem se- 
cuti, non mediocrem opem commilitonibus suis attulerunt.”—lf, 
however, we admit the authority of Homer, they practised as 
surgeons, and not as physicians ; whence Celsus infers, that sur. 
gery is the most ancient branch of the medical art: “ Quos tamen 
Homerus, non in pestilentia, neque in variis generibus morborum 
aliquid attulisse auxilii, sed vulneribus tantummodo ferro et medi- 
camentis mederi solitos esse proposuit.— Kx quo apparet, has partes 

medicine solas ab his esse tentatas, easque esse vetustissimas.” 
The Greeks having made A’sculapius the God of Physic, one 
would be inclined to suppose, that they considered him as the 
founder of the medical art: but on this subject there is a strange 
inconsistency and variety in the opinions of the writers of Greece 
and Rome. One time the invention of the medical art is given to 
/Esculapius, another time to his father Apollo; one time to the 
Centaur Chiron, another to some of his disciples, or to a numerous 
class of the most noted heroes of ancient Greece. It is also fre- 
quently attributed to the invention and revelation of the gods. 
This, indeed, seems to have been the prevailing opinion of anti. 
quity, as we find it expressed by the best authority,—-“¢ Deorum 
immortalium inventiont (says Cicero,) consecrata est ars medica,”’t 
The author of the book “ Introductio” in the works of Galen, 
says, that ‘+ the Greeks ascribed the invention of the arts to the 
sons of the gods, or to some of their near relatives, instructed by 
them.’”"—“ And those (says Hippocrates), who first found out the 
method of curing diseases, considered it as an art, which merited 
to have its invention attributed to God; which, (he add&), is the 
AA? common 
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common opinion.”’—(* ws xa voyukelas”)*—By others, it was ase 
cribed to men, who were, therefore, deified.—** Diis (says Pliny) 
primum inventores suos assignavit medicina, celoque dicavit.”t+— 
And when we consider, that, from,the earliest times, among all rude 
nations, who must, of course, be very ignorant of the eperation 
of natural causes, it has been customary to attribute the origin of 
several diseases to the wrath of the gods, and, when oppressed by 
them, to demand their assistance, which they are said to have often 
atforded, we need not be surprized, if the prevailing opinion was, 
that medicine was invented by the gods.—But there is so much 
fable mixed withall the early accouuts of its origin, that we cannot 
now, after such a lapse of ages, expect to discover its founder ; 
and, in truth, this would be at any time a fruitless attempt, as, in 
my Opinion, tt had not one but several inventors, in different ages 
and countries, and crept gradually and insensibly into use and 
i1otice, like most of the other arts, 

‘The same variety and inconsisteney of opinions, that prevailed 
with respeet to its origin, may be also noticed with regard to its 
progress, from the ara of the Trojan-war to the time of Hippocrates, 
or at least to,that of Pythagoras. Celsus is of opinion, that, from 
the days of Atsculapius, and of his sons Podalirius and Machaon, 
medicine was neglected until the time of the philosophers, who 
began to cultivate it asa branch of philosophy. Ergo etiam, 
{says he) post ees, de quibus retuli, nulli clari viri medicinam 
exercuerant: donec majore studio literarum. disciplina agitari cepit, 
que, ut animo precipue omnium necessaria, sic corpori inimica 
est.—Primoque medendi scientia sapientie pars habebatur; ut et 
morborum curatio, et rerum nature contemplatio sub iisdem aucto- 
ribus nata sit: scilicet iis hanc maxime requirentibus, qui corporum 
suorum robora quieta cogitatione nocturnaque vigilia minuerant.— 
Ideoque multos ex.sapientie proiessoribus peritos ejus fuisse ac. 
cepimus; clarissimos vero ex iis !ythagoram, et Empedoclem, et 
Democritum.”’—Thus the revival of medicine im Greece is at. 
tributed by Celsus to the philosophers; but, from the following 
extract, it wilhappear, that Pliny was for bringing it down even 
toa later zra, as he ascribed it to Llippocrates.—** Sequentia ejus 
(medicina) says he, ** a ‘Trojanis temporibus, mirum dictu, in nocte 
densissima Jatuere, usque ad Peloponnesiacum bellum.—Tunc eam 
in Jucem revocavit Hippocrates.”” {—This too is the opinion of a 
more modern writer than Pliny,—** Medicine autem artis auctor 
ac-repertor, apud Grecos, perhibetur Apo!lo.—tilanc filius ejus 
A’sculapius laude vel epere ampliavit—sSed, posiquam fulminis 
Apr Prenlapins interiit, interdicta, fertur medendi cura, et ars 
_ : ? simul 
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simul cum auctore defécit, latuitque per annos pene quingentos, 
usque ad tempus Artaxerxis, Persarum regis.—'T'um eam’ in lucem’ 
revocavit Hippocrates.*—Thus, according to these authors, what 
is related of medicine before the war of ‘Troy is uncertain, being 
enveloped in fable ; and, from that to the Peloponnesian war, is’ 
eqtially obscure. The only difference between them is, that 
Celsus’ dates its origin a little earlier than Pliny, who ascribes’it 
to Hippocrates, whilst Celsus attributes it (sapientie professori- 
bus) to the philosophers, that is, to Pythagoras, Empedocles, and 
Democritus, &c.t—It is probable that’ béth Celsus and Pliny 
meant medicine as @ rational and scientific art, and not merely ds 
an empirical practice, which, it is pretty certain, was kept up in* 
the dark ages between both those celebtated wars, in some rude 
shape or another.—But, with respect to the existence of medical 
writings during that period, We can say nothing, as we have no ac- 
counts of any in the fabulous and imperfect annals of those rude 
and early times.—And still the declarations of Celsus atid Pliny 
should’ not be received as altogether conclusive against their ex-' 
istence. 
From the facts mentioned by Le Clere,t' on‘ good authority, it 
appears, that Celsus and Pliny carried their scepticism on this subs’ 
ject ‘too far; though they were’very nearly right; if ‘they mearit 
enly rational ‘anedteitte’s that is, thedicine rediiced to an art, upon 
systematic and scientific principlés :—For all the Nsdlepindes (that 
is, the descendarits of Adsculapius), seemed to have céntined thems 
selves to mere expériencé’; and the schools fotnded by’ them were, 
perhaps, altogether empirical: Of these, the earliest''was that of 
Rhodes, which also’'failed fitst, by the extinction of! that branel 
of the Aisculapian family: and that’ too, it is probable,’a long 
time before Hippocrates, ashe does ‘wot mention this’ school, 
though he notices’ the Cridian, which was the third’ established; 
and that of Cos, which was thé sécond.—Both' thesé last schedls 
flourished at the same time with the’ftalic philosoplii¢o-medicat 
school of Pythagoras, Empedocles, &c.; but' they were more an- 
cient than the latter.—These three schools were rivals in promot 
ing the progress of medicine. Galen ‘gives the preference to that 
of Cos, as having produced the’ greatest number of iflustrions 
scholars, among whom was [lippocrates. ‘lhe second place he 
gives to the Cridian, and the third to the Ialian.S—Herodotus|| 
mentions another school of medicine at Cyrene, where there was 
AAA a temple 





* See a work, entitled Origines, book iv, chap. 3. . It was composed 
about the béginning of the seventh century, by Isidore of Seville, a learned 
prelate of that time. 

+ Pythagoras lived about eighty years earlier than Hippocrates, 

t Liv. ii, chap. 2. 


§ See Galeu’s Methog, Medex, Jib, i. || ta his first book, 
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atemple of A‘sculapius. He also speaks of one at Crotona, the 
eountry of Democedes, who was cotemporary with Pythagoras, 
and the most celebrated physician of his time.* The ‘ Cnidian 
sentences,” or observations, in the works of Hippocrates,t+ prove, 
that the physicians of that school were mere empirics, as Hippo. 
erates remarks; { and the same is clear of those of Cos, if the 
*¢ Coan Prenotions,” in the works of Hippocrates, be a collection 
of observations made by the physicians of Cos, as many of the 
ancients supposed. With respect to the assertion of Galen, * that 
the Asclepiades were excellent anatomists,”’ it is more than proe 
bably false ; and is certainly contradicted by the authority of an 
ancient commentator on Plato, who says, that Alcmaon of Crotona, 
a disciple of Pythagoras, was the first who dissected an animal.§ 
And, indeed, the rude state of anatomy, even in the time of Hip. 
pocrates, seems to be altogether decisive against Galen 
Thus, then, although it is not strictly true, as asserted by Celsus 
and Pliny, that there is no account of medicine for several cen- 
turies before Pythagoras and Hippocrates, yet it appears almost 
eertain, that Pythagoras and his philosophic followers were the 
first who began to raise it from a merely empirical practice, to the 
dignity of a rational and scientific art.|| When Celsus said, that 
the origin of medicine and philosophy were synchronous, he must 
have méant the origin of rational and scientific medicine; for, 
even according to his own acknowledgment, surgical and empirical 
medicine were practised long hefore.—-“* Hac (medicina) nusquam 
guidem non est; signidem etiam imperitissime gentes herbas, 
aliaque promta, in auxilium vulnerum moborumque noverunt.”— 
And it should be remarked that, when mentioning the latter he 
uses the word medicina, or medicine simply ; whereas, in speaking 
of that medicine which originated with the philosophers, he adopts 
another name, (medendi scientia) the science of healing, as if he 
meant to distinguish philosophic, or scientific, from empirical me- | 
dicine.—Nor was it indeed to be expected, that medicine could 
have become a rational and scientific art, before philosgphy began 
to be cultiyated, And this we cannot safely date earlier than the 
time of Pythagoras, Celsus says, that he was the most distin. 
guished aud, perhaps, the first of those, who united the studies of 
medicine 








_ * Democedes wags particularly celebrated for the cures he performed on 
Darius, the son of Hystaspes, and on his queen, Atossa, the daughter of Cy- 
rus.—Sometime before be also cured Poly crates the king, or tyrant, of Samos, 
r—See the first book of Herodotus, 


+ Eur) phon is said to be the author of them. Tlough older, he was for 


- atime cotemporary with Hippocrates, 


~ De Ratione Victus in Acutis, \ib. i. 
§ See Chalcidiys in Platonis Timaum, 
| Le Clerc, liv. ii, chap, 1 and 2, 
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medicine and philosophy ; though neither himself, nor his followers, 
were praetitioners, if we except Empedocles. 

From the preceding observations it appears, that medicine was 
for the most part, or altogether, empirical until about the 60th 
olympiad ; at which time the philosophers, considering it as a 
branch of their physics, or physiology, began to introduce reason- 
ing into medical subjects. From that period, medicine, in union 
with philosophy, went on making constant acquirements and en- 
larging its limits, for more thau a century, until Hippocrates sepa- 
rated it (“* ab sapientiz studio”) from philosophy, and made it a 
distinct profession or pursuit.—Before his time the ordinary, or 
empirical, practitioners of medicine wanted reasoning and philo- 
sophy ; whilst the philosophers, who made medicine a part of their 
studies, wanted experience. Hippocrates was the first who pose 
sessed a large share of both ; and, it is probable, that he was partly 
led to separate medicine from philosophy, when he found, that the 
philosophers, without experience, meddled too much in the practice 





of that art.—Before, however, we consider what he did for its. 


improvement, it will be necessary to advert a little to its condition 
at an earlier era in Greece. 

There is one circumstance a little singular in the early history. 
of medicine in Greece, that its first improvements originated with 
the leaders of the tribes and the petty princes, as we learn from 
several parts of Homer. And hence it is, that we find the names 
of several of the most noted Grecian heroes and chiefs* mentioned 
as inventors, improvers, or practisers of the medical art; and 
highly celebrated by the poets for their medical and surgical knowe 
ledge. During the age of these heroes, we may suppose, that the 
arts were in a very rude state in Greece, and that the principal 
knowledge of the times was confined to the poets and the chiefs : 
and when we consider that the trade of the latter was war, we 
cannot be surprised at finding them cultivating medicine, which, 
on several occasions, must have been so necessary for their own 
safety and that of their people, and may at all times be converted 
into an engine of power and authority.t Nor can it fail to strike 
us, how much the smallest proficiency in any science, or art, be- 


yond 





* Thus of ihe Centaur Chiron, who was a chief in Thessaly 3 of Ascu- 
lapius, a petty prince of the same country ; of Aristeus, king of Arcadia; 
of Telamon, the father of Teucer, and of Teucer himself :—add to these the 
names of Hercules; of Theseus, king of Athens; of Jason, the chief of the 
Argonauts; of Achilles, and his father, Peleus; of Castor and Pollux; of 
Patroclus, Ulysses, and several others; and still more particularly of Poda- 
sirius and Machaon, the reputed sons and successors of Esculapius, and the 
most noted surgeons in the Grecian army at the war of Trey.—See Homer 
passim and the first book of Le Clerc’s Histoire de la Medicine. 


+ Millar’s Disquisitions, &c. chap. i. sect. 1, And Cabanis,, &c, chap. ii, 
sect, 1, 
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yond the reach or comprehension of the vulgar, was likely to be 
exaggerated in such rude times, if we consider the unlimited vene. 
ration generally entertained for the chief, and that poets were their 
only historians. It is also probable, that, at this early age, there 
was no regular priesthood in Greece, the members of which could 
encroach upon the medical pursuits of the chiefs; and, indeed, it 
is manifest from several parts of Homer, that the chiefs, to whom 
the use of animal food was mostly confined, acted not only the 
parts of butchers and cooks* for themselves, but also, (as the office 
ef priest had not yet been separated from the leader, or chief.) 
were accustomed to preside at their sacrifices, to slay the victim, 
and, above all, to examine those infernal parts from which it was 
then customary to expect some indications of futurity.+ The 
poets, however, who were certainly earlier than the prose writers 
of Greece, and the principal civilisers of their rude and barbarous 
countrymen, applied themselves a little to the study of medicine ; 
aud, whether they practised it or not, some of the most ancient 
medical precepts are fo be found ‘in their writings. Thus Linus, Or- 
pheus,t Muszus,§ and several others, exerted themselves some. 
times to celebrate that divine art, which so often restores health 
with happiness and pleasure. Nor can it be at all deemed strange, 
thatthe poets should have meddled with surgery and physic, since, 
possessing most genius, it is probable they also possessed most of 
the knowledge of their times ; and as it is pretty certain, that, in 
the early stages of rude tribes,'the arts are generally practised, not 
as with us, by persons who make each of them a separate profes- 
sion, but by those who have most intelligence, knowledge, and 
segacity—In the poem of Hesiod, on “ Works and Days,” xre to 
be found several rules and precepts connected with medical sub- 
jects:—and every body knows, with what accuracy and skill 
Homer generally speaks of the wounds of his heroes, and of the 
state of medicine at'the time of the Trojan war. But, certainly, 
there is no such knowledge of anatomy and physiology, as some 
of his blind and enthusiastic admirers would have us believe, to be 
found in his writings.|| It is true, that we meet with some acute 
physiological remarks, some curious observations on the-action of 
remedies, and, indeed, several particulars, which shew, that many 
useful surgical operations and the invention of several remedies 
bad their origin long before his time ;** but still it must be confessed 
that 


ees 





* See the Hiad, book ix. v. 210; and also book xii, 

+ See Millar and Cabanis, as above. 

~ Pau-anius in Beoticis, Plin, lib, xxv. cap. 2; and Galen de Antidotis, 
ii, 27, § Aristophan. in Ranis, act iv, scene 2, 

| Cabanis, as above ; and Le Clerc, b. ii. ch. 3, 

** Seethe Sth and 13th beoks of the Wiad: and the. 9th book of the 
Odyssey. 
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that there are also instances in which he betrays great ignorance 
of anatomy and physiology. From his having said that the plague 
continued only niae whole days in the army, some have thought 
that he was acquainted with the supposed virtues of odd numbers, 
aud with the doctrine of critical days; but neither of these doc- 
trines was known in Greece for a long time after the age of 
Homer, as Pythagoras: seems certainly to have been the first who 
introduced these dogmas from Egypt or the East. Homer may, 
indeed, be considered as the best historian* of the Heroic age, 
which we may confine to the six; centuries that preceded the rise 
of literature and philosophy in Greece; and he is the only very 
ancient writer who has given a minute picture of the state of the 
arts, manners, and knowledge of #hose very remote ages. We 
may see in Quinctillian how highly he was respected, even for his 
various knowledge, among the ancients; and also in Apuleius, 
who enthusiastically calls him, “¢ Poetam multiscium, vel potius 
cunctarium rerum apprime peritum:”? and indeed the merit of 
ilomer was in every way so great, that more knowledge has been 
often ascribed to him than he possessed, and consequences fres 
quently drawn from his works (as has beeu too often the fate of 
still more sacred records) of which he did not even dream. 

The persons most distinguished among the chiefs for their 
knowlege of medicine, were the heroes of the Argonautic expe. 
dition, and of the Trojan war.t And it was the common belief 
of antiquity, that they were the persons from whom medicine, at 
least in Greece, acquired its first improvements.{ ‘The art itself 
they originally derived from the gods ; but thought that some of 
the heroes were its chief improvers. One of the causes of the 
former opinion was, the obscurity in which its true origin as well 
as that of the other arts (the natural wants and necessities of men) 
was involved; and its being more easy to comprehend, as they 
thought, that it was rather imparted by inspiration than slowly 
improved by time. This mode of reasoning and thinking was 
also better suited to the ignorant and superstitious notions of 
rude tribes. Among the causes of the second it may be noticed, 
that the distinguished heroes or chiefs, who were commonly men 
of superior talents, were considered (so great was the estimation 
in which they were held) as allied to the gods, and gifted by them 
with no ordinary share of supernatural intelligence: thus Chiron, 
the reputed medical instructor of al) their most celebrated heroes, 
was supposed to be the son of Saturn, and said to have learned 

the 





* Ut omnis vetustatis certissimus auctor Homerus docet,” are the words 
of Apuleius, 


+ See Homer; and Le Clerc, b. i. 


} Millar’s Disquisitions, ch. i, sect. 1. 
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the virtues of herbs from Diana:* Aristeus, king of Arcadia, and 
Aésculapius, prince of a district on the banks of the river Peneus 
in Thessaly, were, in fabulous story, called the sons of Apollo.+ 
$o true are the declarations already quoted from Cicero,— 
** Deorum immortalium inventioni consecrata est ars mediea ;” 
and from Pliny,—** Diis primum inventores suos assignavit Me. 
dicina, celoque dicavit.” The heroes and chiefs were men, not 
only of superior mental and bodily endowments, but, we may 
suppose, also possessed of the best part of the knowledge of their 
times ; and, if we only consider the great respect which the vul-. 
gar, in all ages, entertain for superior mental endowments (so 
great, indeed, as to be generally disposed to consider them as 
somewhat supernatural), wesshall not be surprised at the high 
medical reputation of some of the ancient Grecian princes and 
heroes. Rude tribes are at all times not only inclined to do full 
justice to the real merits of their chiefs, but also to extol them 
for qualities which they do not possess; and even to raise them 
to some approximation to gods. Besides, in early stages of so. 
ciety like those under review, a rude people never acquires the 
habit of submission so much as not to be of rather a revolutionary 
spirit; so that they frequently reject the claims of family suc- 
cession and of hereditary authority, when put in competition with 
personal merit. Hence there is in such times a constant stimulus 
for ambition’; as any useful services performed for the community, 
or any discoveries or improvements in knowledge or the Arts, 
generally lead to the highest rewards they can bestow,—the sove- 
reignty of the community. Of this there are numberless proofs 
in the histories of all rude tribes; so that we must not be dis- 
posed to consider as altogether fabulous, those traditions in the 
early annals of most nations which ascribe to their early sove- 
reigns, or heroes, the invention of several useful arts. And it is 
pretty certain that, for such services, many have been in all ages 
raised to the supreme power. Nor is it at all improbable, that 
superior attainments or success in the art of healing would be less 
likely to open extensive and alluring prospects to ambition in 
this respect, than any other kind of uncommon merit; on the 
contrary, nothing is more calculated to arrest the attention of a 
rude people, and to raise the possessors, in their estimation, to 
something near the rank of the gods, than the successful practice 
of that divine art, which arrests the alarming progress of diseases, 
and frequently snatches the hopeless victim from despair and dis. 
solution. 





* Plutarch, Sympos. Jib. iii. quest. 1. 

+ Were we to examine the genealogy of the other Princes and Chiefs 
who enjoyed a high medical reputation, we should find that most of them 
were descended from the gods, 
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Solution. So that, however exaggerated the accounts may be, 
we must allow that the Grecian heroes were in some measure 
acquainted with Surgery ; the practice of which fell chiefly into 
their hands, on account of their exalted situations, and their great 
partiality for a military life. Though many celebrated names are 
mentioned in the early accounts of medicine in Greece, we find 
their medical reputation mostly sunk in their military renown ; 
and, however skilful many of them may have been in the art of 
healing, they were all soon eclipsed (: “en Apollo himself) by the 
fame of the Centaur Chiron; but more particularly by that of 
Esculapius, and his sons Podalirius and Machaon, the most dis- 
tinguished surgeons in the Grecian army.* The high reputation 
in which they were held may be learned from several parts of 
Homer :—Thus from a passage in the 11th book of the Iliad, part 
ef which is thus translated by Pope :— 


‘6 The spouse of Helen, dealing darts around, 
Had piere’d Machaon with a distant wound ; 
Tn his right shoulder the broad shaft appear’d, 
And trembling Greece for her Physician fear’d. 
To Nestor then Idomeneus begun ; 

Glory of Greece, old Neleus’ valiant Son! 
Ascend thy chariot, haste with speed away, 
And great Machaon to the ships convey. 

A wise Physician, skill’d our wounds to heal, 
Is more than armies to the public weal,” 


According to the accounts given by the Poets, not only Podali- 
rius and Machaon, but even Asculapius, and indeed all the other 
Grecian chiefs who were skilled in medicine, were instructed in 
that art by the Centaur Chiron. Some are indeed of opinion, 
‘that Podalirius and Machaon, as well as Chiron himself, were the 
pupils of sculapius; but the former is the more generally- 
received account, and is supported by the authority of Galen.t 
Chiron was a native of ‘Thessaly, and the son of Saturn and the 
nymph Philyra: his residence was in a cave on mount Pelion, 
where the differeut chiefs came to be instructed by him, not only, 
it is said, in surgery and medicine, but also in hunting and the 
art of war, as well as in philosophy, music, and astronomy. 
Uniess we reject all ancient tradition, we cannot but allow that 
he was very celebrated among the ancients, and indeed the great 
father of Medicine in Greece. It is however probable, that his 
skill and knowledge were confined to the use of a few simples, 
and to the treatment of wounds and ulcers;§ the most necessary 
part of physic in a rude and warlike age. 


Of 





* See Homer, Le Clerc, and Millar, ch, i. sect. 1. 
+ See his Introductio, seu Medicus. 


Clem. Alexandrig. Stromat, lib, i. & Hyginus, ch. 27. 
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Of all the ancients skilled in physic and surgery nobody was 
more celebrated than A‘sculapius, the son of Apollo and of the 
nymph Coronis: he was a prince of Thessaly, and one of those 
who were in the Argonautic expedition ;* and was instructed by 
Chiron in the healing art.t According, however, to ancient tra. 
ditions, he not only equalled, but so far excelled his instructof, 
that he was soon raised to the rank of a god. He did not confine 
himself, like Chiron, to the management of wounds and ulcers, 
the only part of medicine said to be cultivated before his time, 
but extended his researches into a new department of the healing 
art,{—that which we now call the Practice of Physic. He was 
also considered as the inventor of Clinical medicine ; § though, in 
Jater times, this honour was given to Hippocrates. But after all 
the praises lavished on him, it is probable, although he did not 
neglect the use of incisions and of interval and external remedies, 
that he was rather a cunning and skilful sorcerer than a good 
physician: for it is pretty certain that he had frequent recourse 
to the use of charms, spells, and incantations, im the cure of dis- 
eases. And if we are allowed to judge, as we may fairly do, of 
his medical skill from the practice of his sons, as recorded in 
several instances by Homer, we may safely affirm, that he was as 
much, at least, indebted for his medical renown to his cunning 
and good fortune, and to the ignorance of the times in which he 
lived, as to his knowledge of the medical art. ‘The short account 
given of himself and his sous, by Celsus, is just and natural, and 
corresponds with the opinion of Pliny. “ It is known,” says the 
latter, “¢ that the medical skill of the sons of Aésculapius (at the 
siege of Troy) consisted only in the knowledge of curing 
wounds.” || And Sextus Empiricus has remarked, that the Greek 
word, Iereos, (that is, a physician, a surgeon, or a person skilled 
in healing) comes from the word #s, a dart, or an arrow, because 
the first practisers of medicine were surgeons. ‘This, too, is the 
opinion of Celsus,** who says, on the authority of Homer, “ that 
Podalirius and Machaon confined themselves to the treatment of 
wounds by incisions and applications ; and that. this, therefore, 
was the most ancient department of the medical art.” And it may 
be added, in confirmation of these opinions, that were they any 
thing more than mere surgeons, they could not be so very igno- 
rant of the rules of regimen and diet as they are represented by 
Homer. Plato, indeed, seems to think, that Asculapius and his 

SOs 





* Hyginus, Fab. cap. 14. 
Pindar. Pythior. ed, iii, and Galen De Sanitate Tucnda, lib. i. 
This is at least the opinion of Galen, See his Sireduitiny seu Meilicns, 
Hygin. cap. 274, 
Lib, xxix, cap. 1, * Lib, i, Prafate 
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sons .rejected.the aid of- dict and regimen ; * but it seems to me 
more probable that, being mere surgeons, they were altogether 
ignorant of its advantages. It must not, however, be denied that 
some are of opinion, that both the father and the sons acted the 
part of physicians, that is, attempted the cure of internal dis- 
eases.t It is recorded of Podalirius, that he practised blood- 
letting: { if the fact be true, it is the earliest instance of it on 
record ; but although the origin of bleeding must be very ancient, 
it cannot be deemed great scepticism to doubt it. (See Le Clerc’s 
Ilistoire de la Medicine, liv. i. ch. 17 & 18.)—-Before concluding 
my remarks ou these persons, it may be proper to state, that 
some think it probable (for instance Le Clerc) that there was uo 
such person as the Grecian Adsculapius;§ but that every thing 
poland of him and his family, was either a mere fiction of the 
poets, or borrowed from the accounts they had of the Egyptian 
/Esculapius: and with respect to both his sons, that they were, 
probably, real surgeons or physicians, who were at the‘siege of 
‘Troy, aud whom the poet, in order to make them more celebrated, 
calls the sons of Asculapius,—just as he says of physicians ia 
general, that they were of the race of Pron, or Apollo, the phy- 
sician of the gods. 

Although in all the early and traditienary accounts we have of 
ancient Greece, it is uniformly asserted that medicine, or surgery, 
was practised and improved by their heroes and chiefs, there is 
but little im the traditions or legends of other rude tribes, com. 
pared with those of the Greeks, establishing a similar occurrence. 
‘There are, however, facts enough to confirm the truth of the me- 
dical legends and traditions of Greece. ||—-The next fact of import- 
ance in the history of early medicine in Greece, is its alliance with 
the functions of the Priesthood. But it is not in early Greece 
only that this occurrence has taken place, as there is abundant 
proof for its existence, not merely in the legends, but in the 
written annals of several nations.** Nor is it merely in the in- 
fancy of medicine that this alliance is formed; for it is alse. 
observable, even where the art| hag, made much ‘progress, and 
acquired considerable accessions of improvement. It has, indeed, 
been so general, that it may be looked upon as a stated.occur- - 
rence, in the progress of the art, in the medical annals of every 
people. Between heroic and priestly medicine, however, there 
is, in one respect, to be observed a striking difference: the heroes 

and 
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* De Republica. lib. iii, and the 39th Dissertation of Max, Tyrius. 
+ Galen, or the Author of the book Introductio, 

¢ Stephen of Byzantiam, at the word Syrna. 

§ Le Clerc, tiv. i. chap. 8 & 19. 

{| See Miss. Voy. 347,348, 

** See Millar’s Disquisitions, from p, 209 to p, 229, 
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and chiefs were mostly addicted to the practice of surgery, as 
being external and obvious, and indeed most necessary in the pur 
suits of a military life; whereas the priests, attempting something 
more difficult, or, as Celsus expresses it, “ altius quedam agitare 
conati,” endeavoured to cure those hidden and inward diseases, 
of which the causes and the nature are more obscure, and which 
properly belong to the department of the physician.—That the 
diseases of surgery, which are those mostly that occur in war, and 
of which the causes are external and obvious, should attract the 
attention of warriors and heroes, is very natural: nor were the 
causes that led the priests to the consideration of the other class 
of diseases less powerful, though not altogether so obvious. In 
the early stages of society, and indeed in those of its more ad 
vanced civilization, the priests of most people are generally held 
in the highest respect, both on account of the sacredness of their 
office, and because, in general, they possess much more know- 
ledge than any other members of the community. Hence it would 
be natural for a rude and ignorant people to recur to them, in 
cases of doubt, danger, and difficulty, for their assistance and 
advice: nor was there any thing more likely to prompt a super- 
stitious and ignorant multitude to have recourse to them, than 
several of those inward and constitutional diseases, of which the 
origin and issue must ever appear, to ignorant minds, involved in 
such obscurity, and which the people could not fail to observe so 
frequently attended with wretchedness and dissolution. Besides, 
if we consider, as I have already remarked, that it is usual in 
rude times to refer the origin of several diseases to the wrath of 
the gods,* particularly of such diseases as are of a more obscure 
and complicated kind, we cannot be much surprised, that the 
people should have recourse chiefly to the ministers and favoured 
friends of the gods, as the most likely to afford them relief, or to 
tid them of their diseases, by appeasing the enraged divinity. 
And besides, we may suppose that the priesthood, finding this 
species of medical trade a more emolumentary traflic even thar: 
religion, would be so far from throwing any obstacles in its way, 
that they would encourage it by all possible means, so as to make 
it at last, if not the most essential part, at least a necessary and 
established appendage of their office.— As the several gods of the 
Pagans had their temples and priests, it is probable that the 
priests of each were at first occasionally consulted, according as 
the superstition, or respect, the hopes and fears of the patient, or 
his high opinion of some favourite god, would direct him ; and 
aceordingly we find from various evidence, that all the Pagan 
gods, not merely of Greece but also of other nations, occasion- 
ally 





* Millac’s Disquisitions, &c. from p. 220 to p. 226. 
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ally condescended to cure diseases ; just as we find, in later times, 
that all the saints on the calendar, male and female, were de- 
voutly believed to have done. By degrees, however, certain 
priests and deities, by means which it is not necessary to detail,— 
such as superior address and skill in the priests, or more fortu- 
nate cures, &c. so outstripped all others in the healing art, or at 
least in their medical reputation, as to secure to themselves a mo- 
nopoly in the profession and allits emoluments. The first of these 
medical divinities was Apollo, who, it is probable, was first re- 
curred to on account of his extraordinary reputation in prophecy. 
It being of great use to those who laboured under obscure and 
dangerous diseases to be made acquainted with their issue, no one 
was so likely to give them correct information as the prophetic 
god; and thus in time the God of Poetry, Music, and Prophecy, 
became also the God of Physic. We accordingly find, that he was 
the leading medical divinity in Greece, until he was supplanted 
by his reputed son A®sculapius, the most celebrated medical god 
of all antiquity. It seems probable, that the remedies mostly 
used at first by the priests to cure constitutional diseases were of 


-a superstitious kind,—such as phylacteries, spells, amulets, charms, 


and incantations ; but, from the numbers of persons flocking to 
the temples for advice, and the emoluments derived from it, the 
priests were, no doubt, soon induced to profit by all means of 
increasing their medical skill, so as not to trust altogether to 
superstitious practices and remedies ; and it is probable, that they 
acquired all the medical knowledge of the times in which they 


‘lived : they certainly had the best opportunities the times afforded 


for its attainment ; and it is probable, that in proportion as expe~ 
rience increased their skill and knowledge, they abandoned, in a 
great measure, their superstitious remedies,* and availed them- 
selves of the greater efficacy of. those real remedies, which time 
and experience had proved to be useful.t- With such opporta- 


‘nities for observation as they possessed, and stimulated as they 
‘certainly were by interest to profit by them, it would be unfair 


to say, that the medical art, particularly that department of it 
which is now consigned to the Physician, was indebted to them 
for no improvements. The contrary is sufficiently apparent, even 
from the imperfect accounts remaining of those early ages; but, 
with respect to the amount of their improvements, it is not easy 
for us to enter into any accurate or satisfactory statement, on 
account of the imperfect and scanty historical materials which we 
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* Notwithstanding the progress of knowledge and philosophy, this kind 
of remedies has always kept its ground in most countries, and does so still. 
See Le Clere’s Hist. de la Med. liv. i, ch, 12,; and Millar’s Disquisitions, 
&c. from p, 226 to p. 232. 

+ See Millar, from p. 232 to 239. 
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possess. That several of the cures said to have been performed 
by them were mere frauds and impostures, there is no doubt; 
but this is a subject upon which I am not disposed to enter, in a 
ghetch like the present,*—From the Priests, medicine passed inte 
the hands of the Philosophers. 


(To be continued.) 





Anr. XV.—Retrospect of Public Affairs. 


Tne second half of the year 1811 has been productive of much 
fewer important events than the former part seemed to promise,— 
a manifest proof of the mutual state of exhaustion to which the 
several parties in this long-protracted war are reduced. The 
passive submission of the greatést part of the European continent 
fo the power and policy of the French Emperor,—the uncontroled 
dominion of Great Britain over the ocean,—the continued strug- 
gie and suffering in the Spanish peninsula,—the barbarian warfare 
on the banks of the Danube,—the civil contests in South, and the 
indecisive measures in North America, are the prominent features 
which the world has presented during this portion ef time, and 
which have undergone no material change. 

In considering particulars, we shall begin with the quarter 
towards which the public have looked with the greatest expecta- 
tion, and resume the narrative of the campaign in the Peninsula. 

We left Lord Wellington posted, near the end of June, withia 
the frontier of Portugal, not far from Elvas, with the French ip 
great force about Badajos, the siege of which had been abandoned 
by the allied army. Contented with having caused their enemies 
to retreat beyond the Guadiana, the French desisted from further 
operations in that part, and Lord Wellingten put his troops into 
eantonments, in a strong situation, from Castello to Evora. In 
the meantime the important town of Tarragona, with a numerous 
garrison, had been taken by the French, who thus ebtained the 
command of 2 great additional tract of the Eastern coast. To. 
wards the end of July, Lord Wellington removed his cantonnients 
from Alentejo to the Lower Beira; and the French were employed 
in reducing the fortresses in the interior of Spain, Lord Wel- 
lington then marehed towards Ciudad Rodrigo, of which he formed 
the bleckade. This manauvre brought the Freneh in great force, 

with 
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* See Millar, ch. i. sect. 2.5 Cabanis, ch. ii. sect. lL. and Le Clerc, 


tie, & ch, 20. 
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with a large convoy, to relieve it, which, after two sharp skir- 
mishes with the advanced posts of the Allies on September 25th 
and 27th, they effected, and then withdrew. The allied army 
then went into cantonments for the rainy season, suffering much 
from sickness. $ 

After their success dt Tafragona, it was the plan of the French 
to make themselves masters of the fest of the Fastern coast ; and 
Marshal Suchet, in September, entered the province of Valencia. 
He took possession of the town of Murviedro, and laid siege to 
its strong fortress: In order to relieve this important place, the 
Spanish General Blake collected a large force, and on October 
25th boldly attacked the French posts, while at the same time the 
garrison of Murviedto made a ally to favour him. The action 
which succeeded seetis, by the French accounts, to have been the 
best disputed of any in which Spanish troops alone were engaged 
in the open field: it terminated, however, in theit entire defeat, 
with a great loss in killed and prisoners; atid Murviedro soon 
after surrendered. Suchet then proceeded to invest Valencia, the 
fate of which was not determined when the last intelligence was 
feceived. These successes of the French have in séme degree 
been counterbalanced by advantages Obtained by the Allies in 
other parts. In the latter part of October; Lord Wellington 
directed Lieutenant-Generdl Hill to move into Spanish Estrema- 
dura, with the troops under his command posted about Portalegre. 
This enterprize was conducted with s6 much skill and gallantry; 
that the French Genéral Girard was surprised nedr Merida, and- 
his division éntirely dispersed, with the loss of tiore than 2000 
men in killed ef prisoners. At the same time the absence of 
Suchet gave the patriots the superiority in Catalonia, of whicix 
they availed themselves in various small encounters ; and one of 
their commanders even pushed into France, and levied contri+ 
butions. 

Such is the general state of the war in the Peninsula. In Spain 
there exists no army capable of opposing the French when col- 
lected in force; but the detached parties of the natives, especially 
the guerillas, which improve in discipline and courage, harass 
their invaders in almost every quarter, and render their mové- 
ments very troublesome and hazardous. ‘T6 subdée the country 
by force of arms will apparently be still @ task of great difficulty : 
on the other hand, the Cortes, inconsiderable in number and 
reputation, and divided by party, are manifestly incapable of form- 
ing such an auion among the Spaniards ds shall enable them to 
expel the French, if their master continues pertinaciously to feed 
the war by fresh supplies, regardless of the evils they suffer and 
inflict. Portugal, through the powerful aid of a British army, 
and its own exertions, appcars at present safe from invasion; and 
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the defence of this portion of the Peninsula is probably the only 
point which all the disposable landed force of Great Britain, with 
all her lavish subsidies, can permanently secure,—A cause so just 
as that of Spanish Independence must continue to engage the 
warm wishes of every hater of tyranny and oppression ; but the 
sober politician will limit his expectations by past experience and 
future probabilities. __ 

The difficulties attending our connexions with Spain are aggra- 
vated by: the state of its American Colonies, where, perhaps with 
no less justice than the mother country contends against French 
domination, a large party is struggling to emancipate them from 
the authority of a parent which has always oppressed, and can 
now no longer protect them. At a general congress held in the 
province of Venezuela, which includes the Carracas, a Represen- 
tative Body was elected, which was required to take the following 
oath :—¢ We swéar befure God and the holy Evangelists, and 
promise to our country, to preserve and defend her rights, and 
those of King Ferdinand VII. without any connection with, or 
influence by, France, and. independently of any government 
adopted in Spain. We acknowledge no representation but that 
which exists in the general congress of Venezuela; and swear to 
oppose all other authority over these countries which may contra- 
veue its absolute and legitimate independence.” And the same 
Province, assembled in congress on July 5, entered into a confe- 
deration of all its districts, in the declaration of which they go so 
far as to renounce all allegiance to the crown of Spain, and style 
themselves “ free, sovereign, and independent States.” 

In the province of Buenos Ayres a civil war has for some time 
subsisted between the capital and the town of Montevideo; the 
former supporting the cause of independence; the latter, under 
the Governor Elio, that of Spain. While Buenos Ayres has be- 
sieged Montevideo by land, the fleet of the latter has blockaded 
its enemy by sea. Success has fluctuated between them, but no 
great events have taken place; and a suspension of arms is said 
to have been at length agreed on. Of the transactions in the 
other colonies we possess no distinct information of a late date.— 
In order to quiet these disturbances, and doubtless to serve the 
cause of Old Spain, our Court are preparing to send out three Com- 
missioners to act with such as may be appointed by the Supreme 
Council of Regency of Spain and the Indies. What are their powers, 
and what steps will be taken provided their mediation is disregarded, 
is unknown ; but there seems to be a danger lest this commission 
should eventually oblige.us to take a part in the contest, contrary 
to our declarations of neutrality, and to true policy. 

With respect to ourally, the King of Sicily, it is not easy to 
determine whether the presence of our army is more obnoxious to 

him 
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him (or, rather, to his queen), or to his people. It is certain 
that the Sicilians hate nothing so much as their government, and 
would rejoice if a revolution should place them under that of 
England ; but while our troops are employed in enforcing their 
subjection to their own sovereign, they are only looked upon as 
the instruments of servitude. On the other hand, the Queen and 
her party are jealous of our power and suspicious of our inten. 
tions, and would prefer throwing themselves into the arms of the 
French. Her disli:ké to the English was manifested so offensively, 
that in September our ambassador, Lord William Bentinck, abruptly 
departed from Sicily after a short residence in the island. In the 
following month he was sent back by our court with new_instruc- 
tions, and the disputes seem for the present suspended. No 
attempt has lately been made upon the island from the Neapo- 
litan shore, 

The presence of an English fleet in the Baltic, during this sum. 
mer, has produced no remarkable events. The trade of Sweden 
has been spared; and in return, that nation has shewn itself re- 
luctant to adopt the continental principle of hostility to British 
commerce, so rigorously supported by Bonaparte, It is even said 
that the independeace of the nation on French influence will be 
spiritedly asserted, with the concurrence of Bernadotte, who re. 
gards more the dignity of the Swedish crown which he is to wear, 
than the injunctions of his former master. 

The weak and fluctuating court of Russia has at different times 
given indications of a desire to renew a commercial intercourse with 
England ; but the measures of France appear to have repressed 
its advances, ‘The war between that power and the Turks was 
faintly conducted, till a new vigour, inspired by enthusiasm, pro- 
duced extraordinary exertions on the part of the latter, A nuyme, 
rous army, under the command of the Grand Vizier, pushed on 
to the Danube with the intention of crossing that river in different 
places, and attempting the recovery of Wallachia and Moldavia 
at all hazards, The passage succeeded jn part, and the Turkish 
commander fortified himself on the left bank, of the. river ; but 
he seems to have been since out-generalied, and debarred. from 
communication with the rest of his army. In this situation of 
affairs a negociation . was set on foot, which is said to haye finally 
terminated in a treaty, of peace: ‘between the two powers, Its 
conditions’ are not yet known ; but it is probable that the Turks, 
however unwilling, must have ‘submitted to a considerable loss of 
territory in that quarter. The acquisition to Russia, already pos, 
sessed ‘of an enormous extent of the surface of the globe, can 
scarcely be adequate to the expence of lives and waste of finances 
which she has ‘incurred in the contest, 

, bbe Ottoman vigour has been characteristically ‘displayed. in 
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another quarter. A conspiracy having been discovered between 
the Fgyptian Beys and the Pashaw of Acre, for the purpose of 
destroying the Turkish viceroy of Egypt, Mohammed Ali, the 
latter framed a counter-plot to prevent it. Feigning an intention 
of celebrating a solemn festival on March Ist, all the mamelukes 
in Cairo were invited to be present at it. A grand procession 
through the streets pf the capital to the citadel was so arranged, 
that the mamelukes on horseback were enclosed between the 
‘Turkish infantry and cayalry. When they were got within the 
eitade], and were passing along a narrow way between high walls 
and ruined buildings, the gates at each end were suddenly shut, 
and a fire upon the mamelukes commenced from the sides, which 
being wholly unable in such g situation to resist, they surrendered 
themselves prisoners. They were then dragged out one by one 
pnd beheaded ; and in this massacre 800 mamelukes and 2-4 beys 
are said to bate failen, Orders were in the ay in dispatched 
for siaughtering all the remaining mamelukes in Egypt ; and thus 
a body of men, long famous for their courage, se and Jicen- 
tiousness, has been nearly. annihilated, 

The French Emperor has employed part of the autumn in a 
progress chic fly through his Dutch and Flemish dominions, the 
object of which seems to have been, to ingratiate } himself with his 
hew subjects, and to animate, by hig presence and. encouragement, 
those exertions to create a formidable navy on that coast, which 
at present occupy so much of his attention. He has certainly 
succeeded in collecting a cnt number of large ships in 
the Scheld, manned by sailors from all the maritime countries 
over which his sway extends; but either the dread of our block, 
ading squadron, or difficulties in the ‘navigation, haye hitherto 
precluded any attempts on their part to get to sea, The despotic 
power of Napol¢on ‘in his wide dominigns has hitherto met with 
no check ; the liberty of the press, as well as every other yestige 
of freedom, is entirely ‘abolished | on ‘the ‘hares continent, and 
the iron rule of past centuries seems to haye returned. 

Our naval superiogity st still causes itself to be felt in the remotest. 
regions, where occasion is given for’ its operation. _ The French 
port of Taniataye, in Madagascar, was faken possession of in 
February, without ppposition, by an English pee 8 and 
the last French flag to the ‘Eastward of the Cape was struck. 
Those seas were the spene of a severe action fought in May, be 
tween three English and three Frpnch frigates ; the latter o 
which had sailed” with troops to the relief of the Mauritiug. The 
event was, fhat the French commodore, after gre at loss, struck 


inthe action; anil of the two that escaped, gne was afterwards 
taken in the harbour of Tamatave. 
The expedition against the island of Jaya, fitted out by Lord 
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Minto, governor-general of India, has proved completely successe 
ful, and adds a brilliant page to the history of the British arms 
for this year. The Gazette account from Lieutenant-General Sir 
Samuel Auchmuty, states, that after landing his troops without 
opposition in the neighbourhood of Batavia on August 4th, he 
proceeded towards Cornelis, where the enemy were strongly posted 
with an army of 10,000 men,—a number much superior to that 
of the assailants. During the advance, the city of Batavia capi- 
tulated after the retreat of its garrison, which had set on fire 
several storehouses of public property. On the 10th an advanced 
work of the enemy was forced at the point of the bayonet ; and 
on the 26th, the main assault was made on fort Cornelis, with 
all its strong defences. After a sharp action, in which the British 
suffered a considerable loss in officers and men, the enemy were 
so entirely defeated, that their whole army was in a manner anni- 
hilated ; about half its number being made prisoners, and the 
remainder either killed or wounded, with the exception of a few 
cavalry who fled with the General, Jansens. No other resistance 
of consequence was expected in Java; and thus this capital of the 
Dutch possessions in the Kast-Indies has been reduced by one 
decisive blow, in the highest degree honourable to the commander 
and his brave companions in victory, What will be the substan- 
tial advantages of this conquest, in the very restricted state of our 
commerce, may be questioned ; and it is much to be feared, that 
a protracted stay in an island so notorious for its unhealthiness 
will cost many more lives than have fallen in battle. 

Probably much more important to the interests of this country 
than the occurrences in the Eastern hemisphere, will be the issue 
of the differences still subsisting in all their force between it and 
the United States of North America, The greater part of the 
year had passed under the operation of the Non-Importation Act 
in America, to the mutual injury of commerce on both sides the 
Atlantic, when the meeting of Congress, convoked for the begin- 
ning of November, excited general and anxious expectation, It 
was opened by a message from the president, Mr. Madison, the 
leading and most prominent topic of which is complaint of the 
conduct of the British cabinet. Of this, the most essential point 
is its refusal of the promised repeal of the Ordefs in Council on 
the abrogation of the French obnoxious decrees, upon the pre- 
text that those decrees have not in fact heen abrogated, ‘This 
refusal is stated as being highly unjust and unreasonable, and an 
evidence that nothing friendly is intended on the part of our court 
towards the United States. Other unredressed wrongs are hinted 
at; and the encounter between the American frigate and the Little 
Belt is represented as an aggression by the latter. The message 
prececds to mention grievances suffered by the United States from 
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France; and preserves an apparent impartiality of complaint. 
against the two belligerents ; though it is obvious that the most 
serious difference is considered to be that subsisting with Great 
Britain. The President, referring to the British cabinet, does not 
hesitate to say, ** With this evidence of hostile inflexibility in 
trampling on rights which no independent nation can relinquish, 
Congress will feel the duty of putting the United States inte an 
armour and an attitude demanded by the crisis.” This declaration 
bears the face of menace; and though parties run high in the 
States, and the opposition to government is loud and rancorous, 
yet it is understood that a decided majority supports its measures 
as far as they are connected with the maintenance of their poli- 
tical rights. Since the delivery of this message, a minister, Mr. 
Foster, has been sent over from England for the express purpose 
of conciliation ; and in the discussions which have supervened, it 
is said that an amicable spirit has been mutually manifested ; yet, 
without a consent on our parts to repeal the Orders in Council, 
upon reasonable proof that the French deerees are no longer 
acted upon, it will be in vain to expect a firm and lasting accom- 
modation. Inferior causes of dispute will probably be compro- 
mised without much difficulty. ‘The unfortunate naval encounter 
can scarcely be made a subject of national quarrel; since in an 
open court-martial held upon the American commodore, Rodgers, 
all hostile orders against English vessels on the part of the Ame- 
rican government were explicitly disavowed, and the action was 
imputed to a firing commenced by the Little Belt,—a fact as posi- 
tively sworn to by the American ship, as positively sworn against 
by the English. 

From differences with a foreign, but, we may hope, in inclina- 
tion a friendly state, the mind naturally turns to those subsisting 
with an integral and most important part of the British empire 
itself, which false policy alone could render alien. ‘The Catholics 
of Ireland, not deterred by Mr, W. Pole’s circular letter, and the 
Convention Act, had framed a committee of delegation from all 
parts of the island, the members of which, to the number of nearly 
300, assembled on October 19th at the Theatre in Dublin, and 
held an open meeting for the purpose of preparing a Petition to 
Parliament, theeobject of which was, that they might be placed 
on an equal footing with their Protestant fellow-subjects. Lord 
Fingal took the chair; a petition was read and approved; and 
the business was done, and the chair quitted, without any inter- 
ference of the police officers present, whé appear to have been 
surprised by the rapidity of the proceedings. The Attorney- 
General for Ireland, howeyer, soon after began the attack by 
filing informations against several of the Catholic delegates; and 
jhe first case brought to trial was that of Dr. Sheridan, who had 
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been chairman of a Catholic meeting, held at Dublin in July for 
the purpose of petitioning the Prince-Regent. ‘The trial took 
place at the Court of King’s Bench in Dublin, on November 12th; - 
and although the Chief Justice, in his charge to the jury, gave a 
decided opinion that the law was against the defendant, in which 
his brethren on the Bench fully concurred, a verdict was brought 
in of Not guilty, amidst the enthusiastic applauses of a crowded 
court. In consequence of this defeat, the Attorney-General de- 
clined bringing on the other trials, affecting to hope, that siuce 
the law had been clearly laid down by the court against the Ca- 
tholic convention, those gentlemen would not persist in its viola- 
tion. On December 23d the committee of Catholic delegates met 
again at the Theatre in Dublin, when Lord Fingal took the chair. 
lle had not been long seated, before Counsellor Hare, a police 
magistrate, entered and placed himself by the side of the chair ; 
and in several repeated questions endeavoured to obtain from his 
Lordship an avowal that it was a meeting of the Catholic com- 
mittee; but could get uo other answer than that they were assem- 
bled for a legal and constitutional purpose. Mr. Hare at length 
officially moved: Lord Fingal from his chair, as he did likewise 
Lord Netterville who towk it after him, ‘The meeting then dis- 
persed; and a number of gentlemen afterwards assembling at 
another place, for the purpose of signing a requisition to call an 
aggregate meeting of the Catholics, Mr. Ilare and another magis- 
trate appeared among them, and enquired whether they were met 
as individual gentlemen: being informed that they were so, he 
said he should not give them any molestation.—If any system can 
be traced in the proceedings of Government on this.occasion, it 
must be that of persisting to oppose any thing like a convention 
formed by delegation ; but surely it is a very narrow and blind 
policy, by a series of petty insults and ineflicacious prosecutions 
to gall and irritate a powerful party, who must in the end carry 
their point, supported as they now are by the most respectable 
of their countrymen of all persuasions, and to lose all the advan. 
tage of bestowing gracefully what cannot be withheld. 

Of immediately domestic events during the last half year, few 
of a political kind are to be recorded, Parliament .was pro- 
rogued on July 24th, when the Lord Chancellor delivered a speech 
in the Regent’s name, commending, as usual, all the public pro- 
ceedings of the last sessions. The very liberal aid granted to the 
nations of the Peninsula, and the means employed for securing an 
annual supply to the regular army, were subjccts of particular 
approbation. -No change having been made in the ministry, it 
was of course expected that the same ‘measures would continue to 
be pursued, at least till the Regent should think proper to act as 
the real possessor of regal authority, rather than as a temporary 
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representative of royalty. This he might have done the moré 
confidently, as the hopes of his Majesty’s return to mental sanity 
grew fainter and fainter, till at length they were entirely resigued 
even by the most determined courtiers. The Prince, however, 
has hitherte given no indications of a wish to interfere in the 
system of administration ; and it is a common opinion that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, by plausibility and obsequiousness, 
has acquired an ascendancy over his mind which is likely to per- 
petuate his own authority. But of this no true judgment can be 
formed, till the period arrives when every restriction imposed 
upon the Regent must be taken off. 

Six months have seldom passed in which the nation has been 
less agitated by political contests and discussions, than in those 
just expired. Two causes may be assigned for this state of qui- 
escence: oue, the uncertainty in which parties are placed with 
respect to the future possessors of ministerial power, and the plans 
Tikely to be pursued ; the other, the pressure of the times, which 
has borne so heavily upon a great part of society, that public 
feeling has been lost im private. Some feeble attempts have been 
made to revive the public interest in the cause of Parliamentary 
Reform, but their effect has been inconsiderable. The Attorney- 
General has taker care occasionally to draw attention to the im- 
portant subject of the Liberty of the Press, by new prosecutions 
for libels ; atid in one case, that of the trial of Mr. White, for 2 
Tibet published in the Independent Whig, consisting of some 
trifling remarks relative to the distribution of honorary medals in 
the army, the friends of freedom have been gratified with a/ver- 
dict of acquittal; but as this was given somewhat inconsistently, 
and apparently in compassion to a man just released from a pri- 
son, the triumph was not pure. 

The interruption to the regular demand for our manufactores 
in consequence of the war, among other evils, has been the pri- 
mary cause of a course of rioting, which, commencing in or near 
Nottingham, has spread to such a degree as to require the atten- 
tion of government. The discharge of some workmen in the 
stocking-manufactory, followed by come contrivances by new- 
invented frames to abridge labour, and farther to lessen the de- 
mand for hands, and attended, it is said, with a reduction of the 
usual payment for work, all conspiring with the present high 
price of the necessaries of life, excited a spirit of discontent in 
the lower classes, which broke out ia numerous and serious aets 
of violence. ‘The popular rage was at first directed against the 
new frames, and they went about in streng parties for the purpose 
of breaking and destroying them. ‘This mischief they effected 
ever a wide extent of country, and to a great valae of property ; 
and under the dominion of the mob, other outrages were joined 
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to it—such as the destruction of corn-mills, and the plunder of 
farm-houses. ‘The magistrates were not wanting in timely atten- 
tion to suppress those disorders by the civil power, and military 
force has also been sent to their aid; yet the practice of frame. 
breaking still continues to a certain degree ; and the rioters are 
said to have adopted an organization which will render it very 
difficult to prevent their ravages, and bring the offenders to justice. 
The evil has spread to the neighbouring counties of Leicester and 
Derby, and probably will not be entirely removed without some 
compromise between the masters and workmen. 

Housebreaking and other robberies, attended with circumstances 
of atrocity, have been unusually frequent in various parts of the 
kingdom ; but the alarm excited by them has not been comparable 
to that which pervaded the metropolis in the month of December, 
in consequence of the savage murder of two whole families. The 
first was that of the family of Mr. Marr, in Ratcliffe-highway, 
Jt appears that his house was broken into about twelve at night, 
during the absence of a maid servant upon an errand; at whose 
return, the mastér, his wife, a shop-boy, and an infant in the 


cradle, were all found savagely murdered. ‘The perpetrators had 


escaped by a back-door, and had been disturbed too soon to carry 
off any booty. The public horror at this event had not subsided, 
when, very near the same part of the town, another equally 
shocking scene of bloodshed occurred, ‘at a public-house in Gra- 
vel-lane, kept by one Williamson. Between eleven and twelve 
at night, a lodger escaping through an upper chamber-window 
raised a cry of “ Murder!” and, upon breaking into the house, 
the landlord, his wife, and a maid-servant, were found dead, with 
their throats cut from ear to ear. The terror struck by this re- 
peated butchery, not only through the neighbourhood, but the 


whole capital and its vicinity, is indescribable: none thought — 


themselves secure from the murderet’s knife in their houses; and 
though it soon appeared probable that the villains were few in num- 
ber, perhaps not exceeding two or three, they were multiplied by 
fear as if distributed into every quarter. Extraordinary rewards 
were offered by government for discovering the perpetrators, and the 
police set every engine at work for the same purpose. At length 
one man was apprehended upon a strong suspicion, which he con. 
firmed by committing suicide in prison. The secret probably has 
died with him; but the impression on the public mind has also 
become comparatively faint, though an uncommon frequency of 
grimes continues to disturb the security of social life. 
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_ Arr. XVI.—Project for making Beaux and Belles useful. 


Mr. Rertector, 

Beine called upon lately, in the character of Executor, to inspect 
the affairs of a deceased literary friend, I proceeded in pursuance 
of my solemn duty to frame an exact inventory of his property ; 
when, as I expected, [ found scarce any treasures except the 
treasures of the mind, consisting of a considerable number of 
worm-eaten classics, and an overwhelming quantity of his own 
manuscript writings on various subjects. As I looked upon these 
original compositions to be legacies to society, in discharge of 
those debts which every member of the community is supposed to 
contract, and which my friend neither could nor would pay in 
any other coin, [ conceived it to ke incumbent on me to take a 
particular account of these incorporeal possessions, and arrange 
them in the best manner for the benefit of his sole legatee, Poste- 
rity. I therefore began a very careful examina of his papers, 
and discovered, what indeed I had often suspected, that my 
friend, though but little useful to the world by his personal and 
corporeal labours, had projected in his study a vast number of 
schemes to promote general happiness, if any persons could be 
found sufficiently pub lic-spirited to put them in execution. Such 
of these projects as seem to me most calcalated to produce their 
intended effect, I shall give to the public: but as bequests like 
those of my friend are, from the shortsighted selfishness of man, 
not sought for with half the eagerness which is excited by a pecu- 
niary legacy, I shall have time to select and dispose them to the 
best advantage. In the meanwhile, to pacify those few who feel 
a little anxiety for other concerns besides money, I shall produce 
one specimen of these mental labours ; though I am afraid that 
I shall have occasion to observe, with sorrow, that my. friend has 
evinced a solicitude for the good of mankind, to which their gra. 
titude will bear a very inadequate proportion, 

This first plan, then, is on a subject which will prove the ardent 
enterprize of the Projector’s mind, that could impel him to labour 
on materials which some persons have rejected with contempt, an 
some with indignation ;—he has updertaken the very unpromising 
task of improving and eliciting the capabilities of those barren 
tracts of moral nature, called Beaux aud Belles. “I must confess, 
when I first read the title of this project, that much as I admired 
the courageous benevolence of the schemist, yet 1 could not but 
consider it as merely one of those magnificent and golden visions 
of a pleasingly-deranged fancy, in which my chimerical friend 
was but too apt to indulge, 1, however, altered my opinion after 
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a careful perusal, and found myself compelled to acknowledge, 
that there was * method in his’ madness.” I was even seduced 
into an approbation of the plan, in which I think your readers 
will join with me, except, perhaps, with a few objections to the 
style in which it is conveyed: it is, indeed, rather too dogma- 
tical; but this is a fault to which most literary men are subject, 
because their solitary habits do not admit much interchange of 
thought with persons as wise as themselves, and especially because 
they are far too well-bred and too well-natured to contradict 
their own assertions, however broad or unfounded. I have ven- 
tured to drop this observation, in apology for a man who was 
personally modest,—nay, timidly diffident; but who had been 
accustomed, even in his most unwarrantable positions, to be lis. 


tened to with such implicit submission by his walls and his two 


cats,—his almost only companions,—that he concluded, with a 
hastiness surely natural and venial, that all which came from his 
mouth bore the force of incontrollable truth; of which the dig- 
nity would be compromised, if it condescended to assume the 
insinuating graces of a power not so irresistible. ITlere follows 
the plan. 


A PHILOSOPHER’S ACCOUNT OF BEAUX AND BELLES, WITH SOME HINTS 
TOWARDS MAKING TITIEM USEFUL. 


In my extensive peregrinations and observations on the phy- 
sical and moral world, 1 have been much struck with a particular 
race of animals: I will not, indeed, assume the merit of having 
discovered them, because they exist, and I am told have long 
existed, in the midst of civilized society ; but as the visual ray of 
few men is sufficiently purged to see with accuracy, and as a vast 
numberof persons, who have never been blessed with my large 
experience, may have never heard of them, I shall, for their be. 
nefit, describe and comment on this strange tase of creatures. 
And “here I must premise, that I find no mention of them cither in 
the profound Aristotle, or in a modern naturalist, who really is 
not without some merit, and whom I take this opportunity of 
recommending to some notice,—one Linneus. The animal, then, 
in its appearance, partakes of the human and bestial nature, bear- 
ing in its manners and seuseless features a resemblance to the 
orang-outang, but affecting, by its habiliments, to imitate our 
specics. Like us, and indeed like the major part of the creation, 
it is divided into two natures, male and female ; though as my 
own observation has convinced me that it is fica pable of the 
sexual affection, and as I have been told by persons who are more. 
conversant with the familiar habits of the creatures that they, for 
the most part, die unpaired, | have been much puzzled to con- 
ceive how the species are propagated: that they are propagated, 

I believe, 
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I believe, can admit of no doubt, as the race is rather on flie 
increase than the decline. Can it be that an unnatural association 
is formed between them and our species? the idea* is too revolt- 
ing to be dwelt upon,—it is impossible. Can it be that they 
generate, like some trees, by mere vicinity, and shaking their 
heads at each other ?—this is intricate, but not unprecedented, 
Are they instances of the truth of that doctrine which the pre- 
sumptuous moderns have impudently venttired to explode, bit in 
support of which much good learning of ancient days might be 
quoted,—I mean, are they self-produced (avroxSovs)? One feels 
some hesitation in acceding to any one of these solutions, and 
must be content to refer this difficulty to the number of tliose 
mysteries which Nature has not yet unveiled to the daring eye of 
Science. 

But to return to the delineation.—The features of the animal 
are constantly relaxed into a smirking softness, which it seems to 
mistake for a smile. [ am at a loss to account for this degrading 
attempt at amiability : is it in imitation of the “ laughter-loving 
dame” of Homer? But they are too ignorant to have ever heard 
of this lady; one of these creatures never, as I am informed, 
being seen with a book, except for the purpose of perusing a 
splendid Morocco binding, or those gaudy and unphilosophical 
decorations which go under the name of Prints. But I will not 
attempt to describe the motives of action of an animal which, 
perhaps, is merely actuated by impulse. 

These things have a sort of power of speech, but very little 
articulation: their utterance is seldom more than a lisp; and 
their greatest and most distinct vocal exertions are displayed in 
an unmeaning and irrational noise, which the unlearned call 
* humming a tune.”” 

The uses to which these creatures are applied, are similar to 
those of parroquets, monkies, and French dogs, viz. the amuse- 
ment of ladies of rank and fashion. ‘They are called upon at 
balls to exhibit fantastic motions, which they do with a languish- 
ing sort of agility, far short of the bounding vivacity of the 
monkey-breed. ‘This exhibition is called Dancing; but, Gods! 
how unlike the Salic dance of old, which is so ably described, 
and was so nobly performed in person, by the great Scaliger. 

Another employment in which they are engaged is, when great 
ladies take the air on foot, as they s@metimes do,—to wait upon 

them 





* This disgust of the Projector may seem absurd and far-fetched, yet 
perhaps it may be found to be very probable, when we consider the incom- 
patible habits, the immense and almost antipodal distance, between a scented 
Beau and a slovenly, reclase Man of Letters, The Philosopher's scheme, 
indeed, afierwards seems to favour the associating here reprobated, but only 
under restrictions and modifications of bis own framing. 
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them in a capacity something between a walking-stick and a pete 


puppy; as they are expected at once to support the tottering | 


steps of the ladies, who, unfortunately, are generally troubled 
with much infirmity and instability of foot, and also to produce 
divers and very many tricks and triflings for the diversion of the 
said ladies, They attend also the person of their fair mistresses 
to the boxes of the Play and Opera, where they have imposed on 
them a yariety of strange and minute occupations, which a learned 
philosopher cannot be expected to describe, but which have been 
mentioned to me under the following terms :—*‘ Presenting an 
essence-box ;”—* holding, and sometimes applying a fan ;”— 
“ clapping their hands, when desired, at a favourite actor or 
passage (an exertion too great for a well-bred lady to use in 
person) ;”—and lastly, “* when the lady is fatigued and inclined 
to yawn (which they call being afflicted with ennui) to do or say 
something vastly amusing, that her spirits may be kept up to the 
proper tone of vivacity.” 

In giving a description of an animal, it is usual and highly 
proper to exhibit some delineation of its mofal habits. The ox, 
we know, is famed for its patience,—the sheep for its gentle. 
ness,—the dog for its fidelity; and even the more ferocious and 
dlestructive creatures, who have by some been given up to un- 
mixed reprobation, ‘have, in other more liberal-minded observers, 
found their advocates and defenders. Thus the lion has been 
extolled for his generosity,—the tiger for his perseverance,—and 
even the sloth for his unobtrusive modesty, so different from 
the pert vivacity which characterizes the wolf and the babeon. 
Not that these last-mentioned beings are entirely without their 
good qualities: the former, as may be seen in Phedrus’ fable of 
the Wolf and the Lamb, having a taste for argumentative reason, 
and though an oppressor, yet, what cannot be affirmed of many 
persons who have complete power in their hands, not destroying 
his victims without at least the forms and shew of justice; and 
the latter has the merit, as the ladies will testify, of being an 
amiable companion. It will therefore be naturally supposed, that 
the animals on whom I am promulgating this excursns, are not 


without some distinguishing traits of a good, as well as of a bad. 


description ; yet I must confess I never saw any creatures whose 
characteristic morals were 6o difficult to apprehend and develop: 
their follies, indeed, areypretty obvious ; but their good disposi- 
tions are of so latent and retiring a nature, that it would require 
much longer time than that during which they bave been sub- 
mitted to my observation, to penetrate into those mental recesses 
where they, if they exist at all, are deposited for the purpose, { 
suppose, of keeping them in better preservation. One thing I 
bave been able to ascertain with great accuracy, which is, that 


they 
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they possess not the slightest moral feeling. The relation of atro- 
cious crimes, or of the most heart-rending calamities, scarcely stirs 
a muscle of their countenance, much less touches a fibre of their 
heart: the death of a friend (I beg pardon for abusing the sacred 
term,—lI should say, the death of a most familiar acquaintance) 
usually excites not the smallest attention ; if it does, it is at most 
only followed by a yawn: a tremendous battle, in which above 
50,000 men are slaughtered, elicits, perhaps, the exclamation of 
*“ Oh! indeed !’—the engulphment of a whole city by the shock 
of an earthquake, will hardly move them from their chair ; and 
the military devastation of an entire empire seems to them merely 
an occasion for taking a pinch or two extraordinary of their 
gold-enshrined snuff. Once, and once only, I observed, that it 
was within the reach of human possibility to affect this class of 
animals :—I saw with my own eyes, the features of a Beau of 
notoriety assume all the symptoms of the most finished despair, 
when another of the tribe announced the time for the Opera by 
the production of a new French watch. I was informed that he 
immediately instituted an inquiry after one similar, or better,— 
that his personal exertions were inconceivably greater than could 
be expected of him; but that all his efforts having proved fruit- 
less, he took to his rooms, whence he never again issued, except 
to the paradise of fools. The cause of his death is to this day a 
mystery : some ascribe it to excessive fatigue, as his most violent 
labour, before that period, never exceeded the performance of 
what they call a waltz; others imagine that he died by a pinch 
of scented snuff, or a dose of perfumed laudanum, as he had 
been heard to declare, that in a case of desperate emergency,— 
such as the utter inability of gaining credit, the failing to be 
spoken of or caricatured at least once a month, or being six 
weeks behind the fashion,—he should certainly choose that sweet 
method of finishing his existence: one, however, more hardy 
than the rest, assured me that he died of a broken heart; and 
when I urged the improbability of such excessive feeling, he 
philosophically observed, that the slightest things were most 
easily broken. 

The other instance of sensibility was a female Beau, which is 
denominated a Belle :—In a company where she was making a 
considerable display by the repetition of noisy nothings, a rival 
suddenly entered, fresh from the toilet of a Dutchess famous for 
bon-mots and caut expressions: she promoted a laugh of several 
minutes, by retailing the new-coined phraseology of her Grace. 
The Belle immediately fainted, and was removed from the room: 
she afterwards, as I am credibly informed, became incurably in- 
sane, and has never since that time, though remarkably talkative 
before, been heard to utter any terms except those strange and 
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affected ones, the first repetition of which, by another, had de. 
ranged her faculties. 

Such being the nature and habits of the animal, it may seem a 
very hazardous enterprize in me to undertake to make it useful ; 
but as I hold it to be the duty of every man, especially of every 
philosopher, to add something to the sum of human improvement, 
I shall venture to attempt the task. Nor am I discouraged by 
the exceeding difficulty: for what is there which haman indystry 
and ingenuity have not been able to conquer? Have not rocks 
been levelled? have not desarts been converted into gardens ?>— 
nay, more, have not Planters* been taught humanity, and Pro- 
testants * toleration ? Ilas not philosophy been sometimes written 
by Ecclesiastics, and have not poems been composed by French« 
men? Who, then, shall limit the possibilities of human acquisi. 
tion ?>—Encouraging, however, as this reflection is, it is with real 
diffidence that I address myself to the essay. 

To begin with the beginning, according to the profound advice 
of my master, Aristotle, let us examine carefully the capabilities 
of the creature, both bodily and mental. First, the bodily :—~ 
It can walk, though it must be confessed its step is rather mincing 
and unstable: it can handle a snuff-box or adjust a lady’s mantle: 
it can talk with great volubility, though not with much diss 
tinctness or weaning: it can sing, if-an affected distortion of the 
voice can be called by that name. As to the female part of this 
species, it (for I must still use the neuter pronoun, in speaking 
of a class of animals who have no sexual qualities except mere sex 
to distinguish them)—it, then, in the first place, has eyes, though 
their chief employment seems to be the contemplation of them. 
selves or of similar objects: it has, indeed, most of the powers 
possessed by the Beau; but it has one which, though aimed at, 
and indeed in some measure participated by, the male, does to a 
very superior and extraordinary degree distinguish the female,— 
‘it is a faculty unknown to philosophers, and for which philoio. 
gists and lexicographers have found no name,—the term which 
marks its character is known only among the tribe who are emi- 
nent for the qualification so designated, and among the society to 
which this tribe‘is the usual appendage ;—it is called “ ogling.” 
It will be rather difficult to express its nature to those who have 
not seen it; but for the advantage of the learned, and as a 
crux,—a subject of critical torture hitherto unnoticed by phy. 
siognomists, I shall attempt its description :—It is, then, a com- 
plex mode mixed up of several simple ingredients ; the principal 
of which is, first, a soft but fixed stare of the eyes, accompanied, 
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however, with a little twinkling ; the stare is not straightforward, 
but affects a sidelong direction, that it may take its object off its, 
guard: next, a luminous but languishing simper, which over- 
spreads the whole countenance, but particularly exerts itself 
about the mouth, which is drawn up inte an inconeeivably smalk 
space, and discovers only @ sufficient aperture to be able to give 
vent to a sigh; ‘for the creature can sigh, though without the 
least feeling : lastly, an outstretching and turning of the head and 
part of the neck, which at the same time that it calls attention 
hy the strangeness of the posture, detains it by the prettiness of 
the curve which it presents to the eye. It is this mixed mode,— 
this “ ogling,” in which the chief strength of a Belle consists : 
men of learning, indeed, are proof against its influence; but old 
gentlemen, susceptible of amorous impressions, have fallen vic- 
tims to its power, and have absolutely died under the violence of 
the electrical impulse which has been thus communicated to their 
sensibilities : nay, it is on record that more than one young man, 
of a warm and unthinking nature, has been disordered, and even 
deranged, by the shock. And here it becomes the candour of 
a philosopher to conféss, that I myself have not been totally 
unimpressed by the mighty magic of this engine of conquest. 
During the course of my examinations and experiments in the 
pursuit of the object which I am now detailing to the world, I 
met with an extremely pretty animal of the ‘* Belle” species: its 
tender youth and apparent simplicity interested'me much in its 
favour, and I resolved to commence upon it my scheme of expe- 
riments for making * Belles” useful. I communicated my inten- 
tion to it, which it received with such a good-natured laugh of 
acquiescence, that I conceived the most enchanting hopes of suc- 
cess. It agreed to take lessons from me, and really shewed con- 
siderable docility,—when one day explaining to it the nature of 
the Paphian smile, and proposing it as a substitute for the above- 
mentioned ogle, it undertook to give a comparative specimen of 
each on the spot. It then clothed its features with the Paphian 
smile, and it verily looked so charming that my reason began to 
totter: she then (I beg pardon, I strangely forget myself,—it 
then) darted at me the magic ogle, which so enchanted my senses 
that I was going to make some serious but foolish proposal, 
when the minx tripped out of the room, leaving me fixed to the 
spot. Luckily, however, I was cured,—I think I may say effec- 
tually,—the very next day; for the creature_expressed so much 
thoughtless delight at an account which was given of the tricks 
and intrigues of a young girl to dishonour her old husband, that 
my reason took the alarm and checked my incipient love,—for I 
am ashamed to.say, that was the passion which was rising in my 
breast. 
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It is time, however, to return from this long digression to the 
consideration of the mental qualities of this animal :—It has no 
judgment; no memory, except as to a few scraps of songs and tunes, 
and such nonsense; no imagination : it has, however, something 
which approaches to a minor kind of invention, and is displayed 
in the discovery of a new cape to a coat, a new method of wear- 
ing a watch, a new shape for a hat, a new mode of fastening the 
neckcloth ; and I have been informed by persons more acquainted 
with modern verse than I am, that their invention has even ex- 
tended to the penning of a sonnet. This appears to ‘me very 


improbable ; but a name was mentioned to me, which I am not’ 


sure that I quite recollect, but I think it was “ Byron.”* The 
female faculties are very similar to the male, with one addition,— 
a great power of attention; though it is entirely expended in 
investigating the forms, the beauties, and faults of dress, and in 
hearing read the galamatias and indelicacies of French romance : 
I say hearing read,—for a Belle will not spoil the brilliancy of its 
eyes by perusing even the billets-doux addressed to itself, but 
employs a woman, whose name, after long enquiries, I find to be 
“ femme de chambre,” to execute this and similar purposes, 
Such, then, being the nature and capabilitiés of the animal, 
what do I propose? First, that the legislature should take them 
entirely under its care: learned men,—men Who have drawn from 
Aristotle a profound and intuitive knowledge of nature, should 
be employed to examine and develop their faculties: after being 
submitted to a course of learned experiment, they should be 
divided into two classes,—the competent and the incapable. The 
incapable, that is, those who cannot be at all raised to the rank 
of human beings, might be applied to some such purposes as the 
following : the females might be compelled to display their 
powers gratis to the public, as figurantes at the Opera or pro- 
cessionists at the Theatres. ‘Thus there would be a great saving 
of expenditurb, and what is more, a great saving of private virtue ; 
for the poor girls who are now torn from the humblest walks of 
life, and are introduced to situations which necessarily subject 
them to solicitations too great for their uneducated habits to resist, 
will by this arrangement remain in their original station, and 
become useful servants and useful wives, instead of being bad 
dancers and vulgar courtezans: while the Belles who are to be 
substituted for them, will easily be able from their rank, and 
above all from their coldness, to withstand those temptations 
cc@ which 





* L suppose my deceased friend alludes to the Poems of Lord Byron, a 
minor. His first offering to the public will indeed do no credit to his name; 
but his ‘* English Bards and Scottish Reviewers,” though full of faults, 
shews a spirit and taste and mantiness of thinking, which if well directed 
may be of service to mankind, 
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which subdue the poorer female. The golden-ringed finger, the 
scented head, the insinuating lisp, the fluent flattery, and above | 
all, the Bank-bill,—to whose anited influence the vulgar Dancer 
falls a willing victim, will be despised by the Belle: to the four 
first it is foo used to feel any impression from them, and its cir. 
eumstances will place it above the temptation of the last and most 
dangerous lure; at any rate, only one here and there, whose 
avarice is greater than its coldness, will make shipwreck of its 
continence,—instances too detestable to allow the least pity. 

There’ is also another purpose to which these Belles may he 
usefully applied. I am told that there is a vast quantity of rich 
and fashionable young gentlemen about town, to whose credit it 
is absolutely necessary to have mistresses. ‘There is no improper 
intercourse between the parties: all that the mistress has to do 
with her Protector (for such they tell me is the mame of the male 
party} is, to spend his money and to ride in his carriages ; all 
that he has to do with her is, to bow to her if he happen to meet 
her in the streets or at fhe theatres, and to propose a bumper to 
her name when he is called upon for a ¢oast,—another strange 
phrase; but which the learned will ander$tand by referring to 
Horace, Book IIT. Ode 19. 1. 9 & following.—to Martial, passim. 

Now I propose that every one of these gentlemen should take 
a Belle into his protection: it will save him the expence of car- 
riages, as the Belle will frequently have one of its own ;—it will 
give him an oppertunity of shewing his taste by selecting a pretty 
one for his particular attention ; whereas now, as notoriety is the 
only object, he is forced to have the most infamous, however old 
or ugly: lastly, the Belle will lose no character,—partly from 
from having mone to lose, and partly (if an additional reason is 
wanted) from having no sort of obligation to the gentleman, 
except now and then for a new song, or for drinking to her 
health till he tumbles from his chair, This sort of intercourse is 
much more delicate than the union of gentlemen and vulgar cour- 
tezans, and may be called Beau-Platonism, being such an inter- 
course as the philosopher Plato would have recommended if he 
had been a fashionable rake (as some of his enemies by the bye 
have most falsely suggested), and had retained his opinions con- 
cerning sexual associations. Such and many other are the uses 
to which the incapable Belles may be appropriated; but these 
hints may suffice at present, till I can prepare my folio* treatise 
on this subject for the press. 


I now 





* As my friend was very indolent, this Treatise of course was not finished, 
nor would have been if he had lived to the age of Nestor, A vast number, 


however, of unconnected fragments remain, but not suffictently interesting 
for public view. 
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I now come to the incapable males:—-And here no one who 
has observed the fine tall footmen who figure at the backs of the 
carriages and the chairs of ladies of rank, but must immediately 
agree with me that these employments are far more suitable to 
Beaux than to men: the Beau, too, could not feel itself disgraced 
by occupations which would so closely connect it with the fair,— 
it would be considered as a cicisbeo or a page of honour, and 
while it tripped by the side or stood humbly smiling at the back 
of its mistress, would reeail to our minds the days of chivalry, 
when Beaux of another sort, indeed, but equally futile,—when 
ferocious military Beaux, like lions led in chains by Cupid, 
submitted their fnoglity pomposity to the menial services of the 
ladies. 

The next service is of a more imposing sortc—There are in 
London two or three regiments of stately men, who ride on biack 
horses, and whose employment is, once or twice a day, to tra- 
verse the whole length of the Park and to fix themselves, by 
alternate divisions, in certain canopied recesses, where they attract 
the astonished gaze of the passers-by,—exciting in some an ad- 
miration of their finery, in others a wonderment of their object 
and purpose,—but appearing by their statue-like faces never to 
participate in the feelings to which they give birth. They are 
never called upon to fight, except when the citizens happen te be 
a little refractory at the prospect of starvation or an infringement 
of their liberties, and even then their ease is so much studied that 
they are generally seconded by ali the troops from all the parts 
of the kingdom. Some have superficially and impudently denied 
their usefulness; but others, who have a deeper insight into human 
nature, and whose views of our excellent Constitution as by law 
established are more profound, assert with a warmth which of 
course can onty arise from eonyiction, that these troops are abso- 
lutely necessary for the preservation of the King, his crown, and 
dignity. Indeed, knowing as I do how much the mass of man- 
kind is taken by cumbrous splendour and magnificent nothingness, 
I should be unwilling to deprive the Crown of this valuable 
jewel,—I only wish to propose a substitute. Instead of the able- 
bodied men who now wear this finery, but who, like the before. 
mentioned footmen, might be rendered more useful to the country 
by fighting its enemies abroad or digging its mines at home, would 
not, [{ ask without fear of contradiction, the Beaux be a substi. 
tute perfectly equivalent ? Would they not look as fine? Would 
they not be as peaceable? And as to any objections arising from 
the weight of the dress or of the sword, surely the heaviness of 
the apparel might be diminjshed without detracting from its 
grandeur, and a sword like Harlequin’s would serve very well for 


general purposes, 
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The last use is one to which some objection may perhaps arise, 
but I am sure it will be done away by a little consideration :—It is 
well known, that in order to carry-on the machine of government 
it is necessary for the Minister pf the day to have a well-dressed, 
well-disciplined band of yoters, to be ready at a moment’s warn 
ing to overpower, that is, to outnumber, the ranks of the Oppo- 
sition. Now, though I believe there is no great difficulty in rais- 
ing and recruiting from time to time this band of Gentlemen, 
pensioners, yet they are subject to many inconveniencies which 
every well wisher to his country, and of course to these men who 
are so vitally useful to the country, must desire to see removed, 
For instance, they are most of them commissioners of public 
boards, or stewards of noblemen, or contractors, or bankers ; and 
im consequence of their close attendance to Parliament, either lose 
their health in the service of their country, or, what is worse, 
become bankrupt. Now I would propose, that these Beaux, who 
are always on the spot,—who are used to turn day into night,— 
who have no business to attend to, and who, from being generally 
in easy circumstances, it is to be presumed would be content with 
a smaller compensation for their votes, would be far better for 
filling the benches of the Ministers, and by their gay and polite 
appearance might induce now and then a fashionable Whig,*— 
and there are some fashionable Whigs,—to give a vote, when all 
the eloquence of the Minister had been of no ayail. 

Such are the uses to which I would refer the incapable and 
inferior animals of this species; but for the more improyeable 
class,—those who should evince some mental competency,—they 
should be designated to higher services. It is notorious that 
\there exists jn society a vast number of men and women of fierce, 
unaccommodating humours, and brutal dispositions ; yet possess- 
ing in themselves the stamina of better qualities, and not unfre- 
quently conspicuous for great talents and extensive learming: they 
are to be found chiefly among isolated + scholars in small colleges 
and distant country towns, where their self-importance i is seldom 
shocked by rivalry of intellect, and their conceits are cherished 
by the unqualified flattery of an admiring coterie. . The females 
consist, for the most part, of antique ladies, known by the yulgar 
appellation of Old Maids,—or of young ones, whose revolting 
habits seem to insure them the like privilege of chastity unap- 

proached 





* My friend takes it for granted that the Oppositionist isa Whig; the 
last fifty years give some colour to his idea. 

+ Tt may seem strange that a scholar should speak thus of a class of men 
to which he may be thought to belong; but either from a native mildness of 
temper, or from rubs in life whieh effectually humiliate human pride, my 
friend was remarkably soft and urbane in his manners. He was vain, aod 
fondly devoted to his own plans, but never proud or insolent, 
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proached and unapproachable. There are some, indeed, to be 
found among the married; but I believe very rarely, except where 
they have brought with them large dowries. At any rate, I have 
not seen many instances, though to be sure I have béen told that 
it is part of the etiquette of fashionable people to be good-tem- 
pered before the world; and indeed I recollect a gentleman of 
peculiarly sweet manners, and who seemed to me a model of con- 
jugal affection, who has been divorced from his wife for excessive 
cruelty, The men, also, are seldom married, except now and 
then, when they pick up a poor, dull-tempered country lass, who 
cannot resist the temptation of being wife to a gentleman, that is, 
to a man above the rank of a mechanic,—What is it, then, that 
I propose? Simply this :—I would engraft, by act of Parliament, 
my better Beaux and Belles on these ill-mannered animals. The 
immediate consequence of such unions would of course be misery 
to the parties engaged in it: no matter,——they deserye to be 
miserable ; but in the next generation the breed would be ame. 
liorated, and in the third or fourth, we should have a race of 
reasonable beings. For instance: 1 would conjoin a tattling, 
dancing, singing, dressing, giggling Belle, with a morose, un. 
gainly, slovenly, brutal Scholar: they would necessarily hate 
each other, but there would be sufficient sexual inclination to 
enable them to continue their species, and her coldness would 
preclude all possibility of doubt as to the paternity of their off, 
spring. Well; the first-born would partake about equally of its 
father’s and mother’s nature: it will be rather aukward and very 
overbearing, and at the same time have a hankering after dress 
and plays and idleness, If a boy, he will be pedantic and a 
wearer of fine clothes: he will write, perhaps,* a treatise on 
statistics, and intersperse it with gallantries and allusions to the 
fashionable world; or indite poems to the ladies, stuffed with 
names and references of which the said ladies shall not under. 
stand one word ;—too stupid for gay life, too unsteady for study, 
he will yacillate between his library and the ball.room, with just 
learning enough to be a connoisseur, and just fashion enough to 
be allowed to be the butt of girls of quality. If the child isa 
female, she will be a reader of novels and a sayer of ill-natured 
sarcasms: she will attend public lectures in a dress of high fashion 
and take snuff: she will in a morning write three lines of a sonnet 
on the Indestructibility of Genius, or the Materiality of the Soul ; 
and jn the evening will go with inked fingers to a concert, where 

cc4 ~she 





* I have heard my friend speak of a man who somewhat answers this 
description, His name it is unnecessary to repeats but those who wish to 
have it, may recall to their recollection the pedantic, amorous lucubrations 
of a Gentleman and Geographer, of whem the ladies at Paris made so much 
A few years ago, 
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‘she is to bear a part on the harp: she will, froni her paternal 
bias, affect* the conversation and. correspondence. of learned 
Doctors and scientific Professors, while at the same time, from her 
mother’s feelings, she will dote on a military feather or an em- 
broidered coat. It must be allowed that these beings are not 
more amiable than the stock from which they are derived, yet I 
contend .they are in a state of greater iraproveability : the next 
generation, with common care shewn in the culture and marriage 
of them, shall produce a male, whose only prominent defect shall 
be a violent fondness for black-letter, or a female who shall be 
exceptionable only on the score of a slight inclination towards 
snuff and slovenliness. And in the third generation, I have strong 
hopes that we should have produced for us a judicious man and a 
reasonable woman.— Without tiring my readers’ patience, it will 
be easy to see that similar results, mutatis mutandis, will accrue 
from the union of a Beaw and an ill-mannered but studious 
Shrew.—I do not say that this good effect shall always result 
precisely at the. period of the third ingrafting; the experiment 
may fail for want of a judicious selection of materials in the 
second or thied stage of the process, or from a want of due and 
equal affinity between the objects selected: but even with these 
drawbacks, I feel a confidence that the fifth or sixth generation 
will certainly realize my expectations. And should the plan fail 
4s to its ulterior objects,—lI mean, of making sensible men and 
women,—it may give rise to some collateral advantage, such as 
infusing gentility into families who seem inherently defective in 
this particular: this is, indeed, an object quite unworthy of the 
sole attention of a philosopher, yet such an one asin the present 
state of the world no philosopher would altogether neglect. 

It will be expected, perhaps, that [ should give some of the 
grounds on which I rest my presumptions of success. I might 
here adduce the analogous instances of vegetables and animals ; 
but I shall content myself with enumerating a few instances which 
have occurred under my own care and direction. As it is only 
ten or twelve years since 1 gave my attention to this topic, | 
shall not, perhaps, be allowed to speak undoubtingly of final 
suceess; but the reader shall judge from the specimens: they 
were all of my own selection. 

About tweive years ago, at my pe!suasion,—for though I have 
had a large acquaintance with Members of both Houses, | have 
not been able to procure legislative authority for my proposal,—- 
at my persuasion, then, Nugaculus was induced to marry a woman 
of ill-manners, worse temper, and a tasteless bookworm. Some 


people 





* The Letters of a literary Lady not long deceased form some clue tu the 
character here described, , ss 
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people, indeed, hinted that the Beau was influenced by £20,000, 
and the rank of the lady’s family. ‘This, however, is not to my 
purpose: they were married, and in due process of time’a child 
yas born, whose growth I have sedulously watched. | ‘The boy 
then evinces, like his father, a ‘considerable fondness for fine 
equipages ; nor is he entirely free'from his mother’s appetite for 
books,—though with a sort of division of bias he reads no books 
that have not plates, or that do not treat of grandeur and fashion. 
His maternal acerbity is mitigated by the affected gentleness of 
his Beau-parent ; and a violent desire to be rude and insolent, is 
corrected, and will in time be annihilated, by the yawny simper- 
ing of his father, which is an utter foe to energic expression. He 
is certainly fondest of the company of people extravagantly 
dressed ; but he endures me, and once when I had a new waist- 
coat on he sate by me for several minutes. Upon the whole, I 
consider him as a promising subject. 

Another instance is Venustulilla,* who, partly by my persua. 
sion and partly by the loss of a fortune, married a dignitary in 
the Church, who has composed seven folio volumes, and whose 
manners had rendered him nearly inaccessible. The offspring of 
this union is a girl about six years old: she can already sing a 
French song, and knows three movements of a waltz; while her 
father has given her such a knowledge of Hebrew, that she can 
already discern a Jew from a Christian by his voice and beard. 
Her temper is violent, but not without her mother’s good-humour; 
and though inclined to be dirty, from her father’s treatment, she 
yet shews a strong disposition towards finery. 

I could mention several other instances equally promising; but 


as some modern t writer has said, who was put into my hands by 
a Belle, 


‘¢ When one’s proofs are aptly chosen, 
Two are as valid as two dozen,” — 


I shall merely mention the case of that pert baggage whom I 
before described as having made an impression on me, till her 
levity effaced it. About two years ago she was united to a Scho. 
Jar and a brute, and really made a tolerable wife,—till the hus- 
band went mad, from an unsuccessful attempt to shew that Adam 
and Eve spoke the language of the Hottentots. One child has 
been born, who was at first a great favourite with me, and who, 
indeed, seemed particularly and wonderfully delighted with my 
presence; but the cause of this I found to be, that the mis- 
chievous, impudent baggage of a mother, amused the child in my 

absence 





* My friend adopts very qucer names, but something must be allowed to 
the conceit of scholarship. + Prior. 
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absence with a striking caricature of my person as a perpetual 
plaything, and the child was pleased with me as the ridiculous 
prototype. This argued so much quickness that I forgave the 
child; but the minx* of a mother,—no,—I will not forgive her; 
she is incorrigible and unworthy of my notice. 

Such is the plan which I propose for the consideration of legise 
Jators,—a plan which, at little expence of trouble and no hazard, 
will render useful a large proportion of the community, who seem 
at present to offer no one conceivable benefit to society,—a plan 
founded on the analogies of nature, and built up on the experience 
of one who has been no careless observer of men and manners. 


So ends my friend’s scheme, on which I shall not offer one 
word of comment, but shall leave it to the mercy of your readers; 
and at some future time, should there be any call for such specur 
Jations, or should the legislature take my friend’s hint, 1 may, 
perhaps, give to the public another of his bequeathed projects. 

Yours, Mr, Reflector, 
T. B. 





Art. XVIL.—On the Change of Structure induced on Animals 
by Domestication. 


PART f. 


Tue causes that operate those changes of structure and habits 
which distinguish domesticated animals from their species in a 
state of nature, have hitherto been little elucidated by the re- 
searches of Naturalists, although in a physiological sense, and 
even in an economical point of view, few investigations are of 
greater importance. 

The ¢xternal figure and peculiar natural habits of animals, are 
subjects on which Zoologists have bestowed particular and suc- 
cessful attention. From the observation of minute distinctions, 
an artificial classification has been made, by which the numerous- 
ly diversified productions of nature have heen reduced from a state 
of unsettled alliance to systematic order. The immortal Linneus, 
like a second Adam, has assigned name and place to every ani- 
mated being which has hithe to ‘been discovered ; but his unri, 

vailed 





# My friend was certainly deeply smitten, and died just. in time to save 
his credit, for he would evidently have made himself @ complete dupe te 
this woman, j 
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yalled perseverance and knowledge have only pointed the, way 
to more complete information. He has arranged the vast museum 
of Nature, and placed every object in distinct view; but that the 
advantages of this mighty task, this compendious arrangement, 
may be applied to the immediate benefit of society, it yet remains 
that each object be individually studied. 

The adaptations of structure for security and convenience, in 
many classes of animals, are so obviously characterised, that they 
forge themselves om the attention of the most superficial observer; 
but the origin of these adaptations has been variously accounted 
for. Most authors have assumed them as irrefragable evidences 
of the benevolence, justice, and impartial wisdom of the Creator ; 
whilst others, with much plausible ingenuity, have attributed them 
to certain laws of organization, by the operation of which the 
form of the animal is supposed to be spontaneously accommodated 
to its peculiar necessitics. 

Throughout Nature, the laws which regulate iife seem to pres 
serve an unvarying efliciency, so long as the animal retains its 
natural situation. ‘The figure and propensities of the parent de- 
scend unaltered to the young. The same specific accommodations 
of structure, the same unimpreved degree of sagacity, are the 
perpetual inheritance of each generation. But in almost every 
species which has long been subjected to the service of mankind, 
a change both in form and disposition has taken place, corres- 
pondent to the degree of subjection, the length of its duration, 
and the necessities imposed by it. 

After a certain lapse of time the colour, form, and disposition 
of the subjugated animal, have indicated by remarkable altera- 
tions the effect of a new influence: the regularity of nature has 
been broken through, and the change+*has been productive of in. 
calculable varieties; so great, indeed, has been the deviation of 
many domestic animals from their state of nature, that their ori- 
ginal stock have lost all natural means for security or defence,— 
of these the Sheep is an example; others, on the contrary, have 
acquired new powers and superior sagacity. Similar changes have 
taken place in the Vegetable world: the farinaceous tribes,— 
cauliflowers, &c. &c. have been so altered by cultivation, that 
Botanists are undecided from what natural stock they are derived, 
—But in this slight sketch I shall confine myself to Zoological 
subjects. 

From the observation of these great changes, some naturalists 
have inferred that every peculiarity of accommodation has been 
spontaneously induced by the necessities of the animal. The 
figure and anatomical structure of the Camel have been frequently 
adduced and insisted on in support of this conjecture. The ap- 
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parent external deformity of that extraordinary animal,—its pe- 
¢euliar internal organization, so admirably adapted to its local 
circumstances, gave plausibility to the argument; but the con. 
elusions deduced from these facts are evidently too general, and 
in a great measure fallacious. Other animals inhabiting the same 
regions, under an equal state of subjection and exposed to the 
same necessities, have not assumed similar accommodations :— 
the hoof of the Arabian Horse still retains its horny texture : his 
neck is not lengthened to elevate his nostrils above the clouds of 
sand raised by his feet; and although compelled as often to 
endure extreme thirst, his stomach has not formed those reservoirs 
for water which supply the necessities of the patient traveller of 
the desart. Every similar instance in support of this hypothesis 
nay be thus counterpoised and refuted; but the agitation of the 
question has been useful, inasmuch as it has shewn what great 
effects may be produced by artificial habits and culture, even on 
the anatomical structure of animals. Let us observe the changes 
thus induced on a single species. From amongst all the orders 
of Nature, the Dog seems to have been the most particularly 
selected to become the humble friend and faithful auxiliary of 
man; and perhaps no animal offers so striking an example of 
altered structure and assumed qualities. The Lion scarcely diflers 
more from the Wearel, than the gigantic, wire-haired Irish Stag- 
hound, from the diminutive, silken Shock.dog ; or the bold, mas- 
culine Mastiff, from the slender, timid Italian Grey-hound.— 
Indeed, whatever may have been the original, specific character 
of the Dog, its obscurity is a sufficient proof of the changes which 
have been induced on it. Destined to the service of man, and 
consequently to endure every vicissitude of climate and employ- 
ment, great powers of accommodation must have been peculiarly 
necessary, and were probably soon developed. In the early ages, 
when the produce of the chace supplied the chief means of sub- 
sistence, every hunter would train his Dog to the mode of hunt. 
ing indicated by the nature of the region he might inhabit. In 
champaign couutries and warm climates, where it would be diffi. 
cult to lay snares, and where the dryness of the soil would render 
the scent faint and imperfect, necessity would impose the method 
of coursing down the prey by sight, and the habit of hunting by 
smell being disused, the powers of that sense would decline; but 
supericr speed and a finer coat would be the probable acquisitions. 
In forests, morasses, and mountainous regions, coursing by sight 
would be impracticable; but nets would be advantageously placed 
in the frequented tracts, and it would only be necessary to start 
the game from their concealments and drive them into the toils. 
This mode-of hunting was adopted in the mountainous parts of 
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Greece, and is particularly described by Zenophou.*. For this 
purpose speed could be of little service,’ but acuteness of smelh: 
to investigate and follow the course of the animal pursued would 
become essential ; hence would result an improved sagacity and 
more exquisite sonsibility.i in the olfactory organs, 

The Wolf has, with great probability, heen suppesed to be the 
Dog in a state of nature ; but should this supposition not be.cor- 
rect, there is every reason to believe that the original Dog must 
have closely resembled him in form and habits. The Australasian 
Dog is so like the Wolf, that naturalists have not decided whether 
he be a Wolf or a Dog: he ought, perhaps, to be considered as a 
Wolf in a semi-domesticated state. The author of this paper has 
been informed, by his highly-respected friend, Mr. Mungo Park, 
whose evidence on every subject is entitled to the most implicit 
reliance, that the Dogs of the interior of Africa are of tawny - 
colour, and formed much like the Wolf. Te did not recollect 
having seen any Dogs in a perfectly wild state ; but those half- 
tamed animals which he met with, were by no means faithfyl or 
obedient servants: they seldom bark, and often bite slily without 
provocation ; and although they seem to know their names, they 
refuse to attend a call unless allured by the offer of food. These 
Dogs are all of the same form and size, at least as equally so as 
wild animals in general, and he never saw in any of them a varia- 
tion of colour: they hunt by scent, and course by sight, accord- 
ing to circumstances, after the manner of wolves. It is a law of 
nature, that those parts of animal bodies which are most called 
into action increase in size and power: in like manner, parts 
little exercised are enfeebled and diminished. To the influence 
of this law, the author of this Essay has been led to refer all the 
varieties of form induced on domesticated animals: some seem- 
ing exceptions may occur, but more extensive physiological expe~ 
riments and anatomical knowledge will probably explain them, 
This law extends equally to the organs of sense,—hence the 
origin of induced instincts: to hunt their prey by scent when out 
of sight, or to course it when in view, is the natural habit of the 
canine tribe: on this natural disposition all the artificial instincts 
observable in many domesticated varieties seem to have been in- 
duced. One law, then, appears to operate both upon the instinct and 
form ; and when called into effect through several generations, its 
influence becomes hereditary. By breeding from the fleetest and 
lightest formed dogs, and using them solely for coursing, the race 
of Greyhounds has probably sprung: the slow, rough-coated Hunt- 
ing-dogs have, it is inferred, been produced, by similar cultivation 
through continued descents, and thus have attained their peculiar 

characteristic 
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characteristic qualities.—The young Pointer stands the first covey : 
bat to point is obviously an induced instinct,—with such a pro- 
pensity a wild animal must Mecessarily shathe: Birds, also, are 
not the natural prey of dogs: indeed, it rarely happens that any 
Sporting-dog will eat the game he haiti. ‘The Pointer is a va- 
riety of the Hound; but by long training, through successive 
generations, his pecoliar mode of hunting and standing his game 
has been, as it were, engrafted on him; so that the re ult appears 
like a purely natural instinct. Other breeds have induced forms 
and instincts still farther removed from nature :—the. young Bull- 
dog flies at the first bull; the Truffle-dog instinctively discovers 
that particular mushroom; the Sheep-dog takes charge of the 
flock ; and the Mastiff, of the yard and his master. In these 
last-mentioned varieties, Nature’s propensities. seem to be almost 
entirely superseded by artificial instincts. 

In a short Essay, designed merely to excite investigation, 
the experiments and observations which have led to the infe- 
rences contained in it, cannot be detailed; but the simplicity 
and comprehensiveness of the law which the author presumes 
to be the cause of varieties in animals, is perhaps no weak 
argament of its truth,—for nature is ever simple in her general 
operations. Tlie opinion that all the adaptations of structure 
exhibited in the animal world are solely the effects of internal 
organization, has often been adduced to invalidate the Mosaic 
history of the creation. Urged to the greatest possible extent, 
it is indeed but a feeble argument; but restricted to the limits 
which science and reason prescribe, it seems strongly to confirm 
the sacred record. If pairs of every species of living beings, 
first placed on a particular spot, were destined to spread and 
inhabit every part of the globe, it seems absolutely necessary 
that each species should be endowed with certain powers of 
accommodation, to sustain the changes of climate and circum- 
stances to which their dispersion would expose them: the degree 
of these powers, in different classes, is certainly various; but, 
could it be ascertained and acted upon philosophically, many 
animals, now deemed untameable, might be subdued to the plea- 
sure and service of mankind. The Laplander has yoked his Deer, 
because the Horse was not the inhabitant of his inhospitable cli- 
mate: the antlered tenant of our forests has escaped subjection, 
because animals better adapted to our purposes were supplied : 
the Zebra is wild, because the African is jndolent ; and the Rhi- 
noceros is still unsubjected, because the Camel, the Horse, and 
the Elephant, have made his strength unnecessary to the Hindoo. — 
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PART II. 


Are animals of the most complex anatomical structure endowed 
with the greatest ability to accommodate themselves to imposed 
circumstances ?—Man exists in every climate, and on every kind 
of food: he is capable of sustaining extreme cold, and a degree 
of heat much greater than that of boiling water. (Vide the Expe- 
riments of Dr. G. Fordyce, Sir Charles Blagden, and Philosophical 
Transactions.)—Mr. J. Hunter kept a Sheep on animal food, aud a 
Hawk on grain; and Cows in Sweden are fed, during the winter 
months, on salted fish alone. The Mammalia and Aves, in gene- 
ral, can sustain great changes both of temperature and food; 
whereas most insects and worms can exist only in very limited 
districts,—some only on particular plants, others are even con- 
fined to particular parts of plants, and seem to be incapable of 
supporting life under any change. On the contrary, Dr. Robert 
Hook, whose genius was kindred to that of Bacon (who pointed 
the way to the most important modern discoveries), seems to 
infer, that very minute animals have the greatest power of adapta. 
tion. He observed on his window a very small insect, much 
resembling a mite;* and he conjectured “ that he had discovered 
the vagabond parent of those Mites found in cheese, meal, corn, 
musty barrels, leather, &c.” He remarks, “ that those litile 
creatures, wandering about, might perhaps be attracted by the 
putrifying steams to spend the remainder of their lives,—a day 
perhaps,—in such places, and leave their offspring behind them ; 
which by the change of soil and country may becdéme altered 
from their progenitors, as Moors, translated into Northern cli« 
mates, after a time change their skin and shape. And this seems 
more probable in these insects, because the soil they inhabit 
seems to be almost half their parent,—for it not only hatches 
their little eggs, but seems to augment and nourish them before 
they are’ hatched ; for it is obvious that the eggs of many insects, 
particularly of Mites, are increased in bulk after they are laid out 
of the bodies of the insects, and plumped up to many times their 
former bigness. But though this is probable, I am not certified 
in my observations.”—It may also be objected, that animals are 
perfect in anatomical structure, as those domesticated species 
which have assumed the most remarkable accommodations have 
undergone no change, either in figure or propensities, by the 
united influence of confinement and change of climate. Tigers, 
and other wild beasts bred in the dens and menageries of Europe, 
have retained the ferocious dispositions of their original kind ; 

nor 
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nor have they acquired any provision to support the change of 
temperature which must materially affect them. But such in- 
stances are not conclusive: the first steps of alteration may be 
too slow to be observable in a few generations ; and, probably, 
the too sudden transition of climate may so affect the constitution 
as to render it incapable of the necessary efforts: the treatment, 
also, which these animals usually experience,—the frequent pro. 
vocations offered them by persons who visit them from vulgar 
curiosity, and their constant confinement, which alone renders 
fierce our domestic Dogs, are obvious impediments to the im- 
provement of their docility. What effects might result from more 
judicious treatment is uncertain ; but it seems probable, that con. 
siderable changes would ensue. Animals nearly allied in figure 
and habitude (for example, the Cheta, Felis Jubata of Linnzus) 
have submitted to the authority of man, and become his assist. 
ants in the chase. Without doubt, the attainment of new phy- 
sical powers, aud indeed, instincts, even in the most docile tribes, 
must have advanced by slow progression. Dogs are described by 
Homer as following the Grecian army and preying on the dead,— 
a state much resembling the African Dog, mentioned in the first 
part of this Essay ; and the Siberian Dogs, to this day, run wild 
during the summer months, and only submit to a reluctant and 
untractable servitude, when winter compels them to seek subsist- 
ence in the huts of their masters. The Australasian Dog ap. 
proaches still nearer to the unsubjected state than the Siberian: 
like the Dogs of Africa, he has not yet assumed the early altera- 
tion of colour, which seems to precede all other changes, pro- 
bably because the epidermis* is most exposed to external in- 
fluences. 

In wild animals, Pied varieties are very uncommon; their co- 
lours distinguish each species with remarkable regularity: the 
offspring of domesticated animals, on the contrary, deviate much 
in their marks and hues from their progenitors. ‘Those cows kept 
in parks called Sheet cattle, the body only being white, as if a 
sheet were wrapped round it, continue their breed unchanged ; 
but Oxen in general, and almost all other domestic animals, have 
rarely any modification of colour that is unvaryingly hereditary. 
From some chemical observations on the effects of Light, it ap- 
pears that the colours both of animals and vegetables are greatly 
influenced by it. Plants become blanched if light be excluded 
from them; and Rabbits bred in the dark cellars of London, after 
many generations, are sure to become white. Whether any arti- 
ficial regulation of light might produce a corresponding change 
on an animal, has not been ascertained by modern naturalists ; 

but 
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but the very explicit account of the’ mode adopted by Jacob to 
influence the colour of the flocks of Laban, is no less curious 
than worthy of experimental research. Alterations in the mvs. 
cular structure and skeleton of animals succeed the change of 
colour, and require a longer influence of imposed habits to pro 
duce them. All the muscles necessary for swiftness,—the glutei 
pse, &c. are of great bulk in the Greyhound ; and their increase 
of magnitude, with the diminution of those not called into action 
by the purposes for which this animal is bred,—as the muscles of 
the neck, jaws, &c. contribute chiefly to constitute that exterior 
character which distinguishes this variety. The Bull-dog has been 
trained to bite and hold resolutely whatever he seizes on; the 
muscles therefore of his neck and jaws are remarkably large and 
full. The foot of the Newfoundland-dog, by extending his toes 
in swimming, is bécome broad aad palmated, and the’membrane 
which connects the toes is stretched so as to act like the webbed 
foot of water-fowl. Induced instincts accompany these great 
changes, and are hereditary with them. It must, however, be 
confessed, that in animals long domesticated some changes have 
taken place not referable to any known law :—Sheep-dogs are 
in this country generally born without tails: some breeds of 
Pointers are born with tails’ terminating at the precise length at 
which sportsmen generally cut off this part. There is also a well~ 
known race called Double-nosed Pointers, which have the nostrils 
longitudinally divided by a fissure that extends to the termination 
of the frontal bone, and descends into the mouth so as to divide 
the palate as far as the first transverse ridge.. The alteration of 
structure in each of these breeds is hereditary, and descends to 
cross breeds in an intermediate degree. 

From the loose and desultory observations contained in this 
Essay, the Author does not flatter himself that he has legitimately 
proved any one fact or position,—his object is to excite investi- 
gation, and he feels confident, that if the subject be philosophi- 
cally pursued, without deviating into the extravagancies of system, 
the result must be replete with instruction and utility. 





Art. XVIIL.—A Farewell to Tobacco.—By C.' Lams, 


May the Babylonish curse 
Strait confound my stammering verse, 
If I can avpassage see : 
In this word.perplexity, 
SOL. 11. NO. Iv. DDB 
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Or a fit expression find, 

Or a language to my mind 

(Still the phrase is wide an acre) 
To take leave of thee, Tobacco, 
Or in any terms relate 

Half my love, or half my hate: 
For I hate yet love thee so, 
That, whichever thing I shew, 
The plain truth will seem to be 
A constrain’d hyperbole, 

And the passion to proceed 

More from a Mistress than a weed. 


Sooty retainer to the vine, 
Bacchus’ black servant, Negro fine; 
Sorcerer that mak’st us doat upon 
Thy begrim’d complexion, 
And for thy pernicious sake 
More and greater oaths to break, 
Than reclaimed lovers take 
’Gainst women: thou thy siege dost lay 
Much too in the female way, 
While thou suck’st the lab’ring breath 
Faster than kisses, or than death. 


Thou in such a cloud dost bind us, 
That our worst foes cannot find us, 
And Ill-fortune, that would thwart us, 


- Shoots at rovers, shooting at us; 


While each man, through thy height’ning steam, 
Does like a smoking tna seem, 

And all about us does express 

Fancy and Wit, in richest dress, 

A Sicilian fruitfulness. 


‘Phou through such a mist dost shew us, 
That our best friends do not know us, 
And, for those allowed features, 

Due to reasonable creatures, 
Liken’st us to fell chimeras,— 
Monsters, that who see us, fear us; 
Worse than Cerberus, or Geryon, 
Or, who first lov’d a cloud, Ixion. 


Bacchus we know, and we allow 
His tipsy rites. But what art Thou, 
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That but by reflex canst shew 

What his deity can do, 

As the false Egyptian spell 

Aped the true Hebrew miracle ? 
Some few vapours thou may’st raise, 
The weak brain may serve to amaze, 
But to the reins and nobler heart 
Canst nor life nor heat impart. 


Brother of Bacchus, later born, 
The old world was sure forlorn, 
Wanting thee, that aidest more 
The god’s victories, than before 
All his panthers, and the brawls 
Of his piping Bacchanals. 

These, as stale, we disallow, 

Or judge of thee meant: only thou 
His true Indian conquest art ; 

And, for ivy round his dart, 

The reformed god now weaves 

A finer thyrsus of thy leaves. 


Scent to match thy rich perfume 
Chemic art did ne’er presume 
Through her quaint alembic strain, 
None so sovereign to the brain. 
Nature, that did in thee excel, 
Framed again no second smell. 
Roses, violets, but toys 
For the smaller sort of boys, 

Or for greener damsels meant ; 
Thow’rt the only manly scent. 


Stinking’st of the stinking kind, 
Filth of the mouth and fog of the mind, 
Africa, that brags her foyson, 

- Breeds no such prodigious poison, 
Henbane, nightshade, both together, 
Hemlock, aconite. 


Nay, rather 
Plant divine, of rarest virtae, 
Blisters on the tongue would hurt you: 
”Twas but in a sort I blam’d thee, 
None e’er prosper’d who defam’d thee ; 
DD2 
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Irony all, and feign’d abuse, 
Such as perplext lovers use, 

At a need, when m despair 

To paint forth their fairest fair, 
Or in part but to express 

That exceeding comeliness 

Which their fancies doth so strike, 
They borrow language of Dislike ; 
And instead of Dearest Miss, 
Jewel, Honey, Sweetheart, Bliss, 
And those forms of old admiring, 
Call her Cockatrice and Siyen, 
Basilisk, and all that’s evil, 
Witch, Hyzna, Mermaid, Devil, 
Ethiop wench, and Blackameor, 
Monkey, Ape, and twenty more, 
Friendly Trait’ress, loving Foe,——= 
Not that she is truly so, 

But no other way they know 

A contentment to express, 
Borders so upon excess, 

That they do not rightly wot 
Whether it be pain or not. 


Or as men constrain’d to part 
With what’s nearest to their heart, 
While their sorrow’s at the height, 
Lose discrimination quite, 

And their hasty wrath let fall, 
To‘appease their frantic gall, 

On the Darling Thing whatever, — 
Whence they feel it death to sever, 
Though it be, as they, perforce, 
Guiltless of the sad divorce. 


For I must (nor let it grieve thee, 
Friendliest of plants, that I must) leave thee. 
Bor thy sake, Tobacco, I 
Would do any thing but die, 

And but seek to extend my days 
Long enough to sing thy praise. 
But as She, who once hath béen 
A King’s consort, is a Queen 
Ever after, nor will bate 

Any tittle of her state, 
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Though a widow, or divorced, 

So I, from thy convérse forced, 
The old name and style retain, 

A right Katierine of Spain, 

And a seat too ’mongst the joys 
Of the blest ‘Tobaeco Boys, 
Where though I by sour physician 
Am debarr’d the full fruition 

Of thy favours, I may catch 

Some collateral sweets, and snatch 
Sidelogg odours, that give life, 
Like glances from a neighbour’s wife, 
And still dwell in the by-places 
And the suburbs of thy graces, 
And in thy borders take delight, 
An unconguer’d Canaanite. 





Art. XIX.—Epax on Appetite. 


Mr. Rerrecror, 
I am going to lay before you a case of the most iniquitous persee 
cution that ever poor devil suffered. 

You must know, then, that I have been visited with a calamity 
ever since my birth. How shall I mention it without offending 
delicacy? Yet out it must. My baserings, then, have all arisen 
from a most inordinate appetite——— 

Not for wealth, not for vast possessions,—then might I have 
hoped to find a cure in some of those precepts of philosophers or 
poets,—those verba et voces which Horace speaks of : 


** quibus hunc lenire dolorem 
Possis, et maguam morbi deponere partem ;” 


not for glory, not for fame, not for applause,—for against this 
disease, too, he tells us there are certain piacula, or, as Pope has 
chosen to render it, 


‘¢ rhymes, which fresh and fresh applied, 
Will cure the arrant’st puppy of his pride ;” 


nor yet for pleasure, properly so called: the strict and virtuous 
lessons which I received in early life from the best of parents,— 
a pious clergyman of the Church of England, now no more,—-I 
trust have rendered me sufliciently secure on that side :———~ 

po 3 No 
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No, Sir, for none of these things; but an appetite, in its 
coarsest and least metaphorical sense,—an appetite for food. 

The exorbitances of my arrow-root and pap-dish days I cannot 
go back far enough to remember, only I have been told, that my 
mother’s constitution net admitting of my being nursed at home, 
the women who had the care of me for that purpose used to make 
most extravagant demands for my pretended excesses im that kind ; 
which my parents, rather than ‘believe any thing upleasant of 
me, chose to impute to the known covetousness and mercenary 
disposition of that sert ef people. This blindness continued on 
their part after I was sent for home, up to the period when it was 
thought proper, on account of my advanced age, that I should mix 
with other boys more unreservedly than I had hitherto done. I 
was accordingly sent to bearding-school. ; 

Here the melancholy truth became too apparent to be disguised. 
The prying republic of which a great school consists, soon found 
me out: there was no shifting the blame any longer upen other 
people’s shoulders,—no good-natured maid to take upon herself 
the enormities of which I stood accused in the article of bread 
and butter, besides the crying sin of stolen ends of puddings, and 
cold pies strangely missing. The truth was but too manifest in 
my looks,—in the evident signs of inanition which I exhibited 
after the fullest meals, in spite of the double allowance which my 
master “fs privately instructed by my kind parents to give me. 
The sense of the ridiculous, which is but too much alive in grown 
persons, is tenfold more active and alert im boys. Once detected, 
I was the constant butt of their arrows,—-the mark against which 
every puny leveller directed his little shaft of scorn. ‘The very 
Graduses and Thesauruses were raked for phrases to pelt me with 
by the tiny pedants.. Ventri natus,—Ventri deditus,—Vesana 
gula,—Escarum gurges,—Dapibus iudulgens,—Non dans freena 
gula,—Sectans Jaute fercula mense, resounded wheresoever I 
past. I leda weary life, suffering the penalties of guilt for that 
which was no crime, but only following the blameless dictates of 
nature, The remembrance of those childish reproaches haunts me 
yet oftentimes in my dreams. My school-days come again, and 
the horror I used to feel, when in some silent corner retired from 
the notice of my unfeeling playfellows, I have sat to mumble the 
solitary slice of gingerbread allotted me by the bounty of consi- 
derate friends, and have ached at heart because I could not spare 
a portion of it, as I saw other boys do, to some favourite boy ;— 
for if | know my own heart, [ was never selfish,—never possessed 
a juxury which F did not hasten to communicate to others; but 
my food, alas! was noue ; it was an indispensable necessary ; IE 
could as soon have spared the blood in my veins, as have parted 
that with my companions. 


Well, 
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Well, no one stage of omnene lasts for ever: we should grow 
reconciled: to it at length, I suppose, if it did. The miseries of 
my school-days had their énd; I was once more restored to the 
paternal dwelling. The affectionaté’solicitade of my parents wag 
direeted to the good-natured purpose of concealing even from 
myself the infirmity which hautited me. I was: continually told 
that I was growing, and the appetite I displayed was humanely 
represented as being nothing more than a symptom and an effect 
of that. I used even to be complimented upon it. But this tem- 
porary fiction could not endure above a year or two. I ceased 
to grow, but alas! I did not cease my demands for alimentary 
sustenance. 

Those times are long since past, and with them have ceased to 
exist the fond concealment,—the indulgent blindness,—the deli- 
cate over-looking,—the compassionate fiction. I and my infirmity 
are left exposed and bare to the broad, unwinking eye of the 
world, which nothing can elude. My meals are scanned, my 
mouthfuls weighed in a balance: that which appetite demands, is 
set down to the aceount of gluttony,—a sin which my whole seut 
abhors, nay, which Nature herself has put it out of my power to 
commit. I am constitutionally disenabled from that vice; for 
how can he be guilty of excess, who never can get enough? Let 
them cease, then, to watch my plate; and leave off their ungra« 
cious comparisons of it to the seven baskets of fragments, and the 
supernaturally-replenished cup of old Baucis; and be thankfuk 
that their more phlegmatic stomachs, not their virtue, have saved 
them from the like reproaches. Ido not see that any of them 
desist from eating till the holy rage of hunger, as some one 
calls it, is supplied. Alas! I am doomed to stop short of that 
continence. ’ 

What am I to do? I am by disposition inclined to conviviality, 
and the social meal. I am no gourmand: I require no dainties ¢ 
I should despise the board of Heliogabalus, except for its long 
sitting. Those vivacious, long-continued meals of the latter Row 
mans, indeed, I justly envy; but the kind of fare which the 
Curii and Dentati put up with, I could be content with. Dentatus 
I have been called, among other unsavory jests. Double-meal is 
another name which my acquaintance have palmed upon me, for 
an innocent piece of policy which I put in practice for some time 
without being found out; which was,—going the round of my 
friends, beginning with the most primitive feeders among them, 
who take their dinner about one o’clock, and so successively 
dropping in upon the next and the next, till by the fime F got 
among my more fashionable intimates, whose hour was six of 
seven, I have nearly made up the body of a just and complete 
meal (as I reckon it), without taking more than one dinner (a¢ 
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they account of.dinners) at anyone person’s house, Siuce I have 
been found out, l endeavour to make up by a damper, as I call 
it, at home, before I go out. ,But.alas! with me, increase of 
appetite truly grows by what, it.feeds on. What is peculiarly 
offensive to me at those dinner-parties is, the senseless custom of 
cheese, and the dessert afterwards... I have a rational antipathy 
to the former ; and for fruit, and those other vain. vegetable sub- 
stitutes for meat (meat, the. only legitimate aliment for human 
creatures since the flood, as Ltake it to be deduced from that 
permission, or ordinance rather, given to Noah and his descend. 
ants), I hold them in perfect contempt. Hay for horses. I re. 
member a pretty apologue, which Mandeville tells very much to 
this purpose in his Fable of the Bees :—He brings in a Lion argu- 
ing with a Merchant, who had ventured to exposiulate with this 
king of beasts upon his violent methods of feeding. The Lion 
thus retorts :—*‘ Savage I,am; but no creature can be called 
cruel but what either by malice or insensibility extinguishes his 
natural pity. ‘The Lion was born without compassion; we follow 
the instinct of our nature; the gods have appointed us to live 
upon the waste and spoil of other animals, and as long as we can 
meet with dead ones, we never hunt after the living: ’tis only 
man, mischievous man, that can make death a sport, Nature 
taught your stomach to crave nothing but vegetables.—( Under 
favour of the Lion, if he meant to assert this universally of man. 
kind, it is not true. However, what he says presently is very 
sensible.)—Your violent fondness to change, and greater eager- 
ness after noveltics, have prompted you to the destruction of 
animals without justice or necessity. The Lion has a ferment 
within him, that consumes the toughest skin and hardest bones, 
as well as the flesh of all animals without exception. Your 
squeamish stomach, in which the digestive heat is weak and in- 
considerable, won’t so much as admit of the most tender parts of 
them, unless above half the concoction has been performed by 
artificial fire beforehand ; and yet what animal have you spared, 
to satisfy the caprices of a languid appetite? Languid I say; for 
what is man’s hunger if compared with the Lion’s? Yours, when 
it is at the worst, makes you faint; mine makes me mad: oft 
have I tried with roots and herbs to allay the violenee of it, but 
in vain; nothing but large quantities of flesh can any ways ap- 
pease it.”’—Allowing for the Lion not having a prophetic instinct 
to take in every lusus natura that was possible of the human 
appetite, he was, generally speaking, in the right ; and the Mer. 
ehant was so impressed with his argument that, we are told, he 
replied not, but fainted away. O, Mr. Reflector, that I were 
pot obliged to add, that the creature who thus argues was but a 
type of me! Miserable man! J am that lion. “ Oft have I tried 
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with roots and herbs to allay the violence, but in vain ; nothing ~ 
but ” 

Those tales which are renewed as-often as the Editors of Pa- 
pers want to fill up a space in their unfeeling columns, of great 
eaters,—people that devour whole geese and legs of mutton for 
wagers, are sometimes attempted to. be drawn to a parallel with 
my case. This wilful confounding of motives and circumstances, 
which make all the difference of moral or immoral in actions, just 
suits the sort of talent which some of my acquaintance pride 
themselves upon. Wagers!—{ thank heaven, [ was never mer- 
cenary, nor could consent to prostitute a gift (though but a left. 
handed one) of nature, to the enlarging of my worldly substance ; 
prudent as the necessities, which that fatal gift have involved me 
in, might have made such a prostitution to appear in the eyes of 
an indelicate world. 

Rather let me say, that to the satisfaction of that talent which 
was given me, I have been content to sacrifice no common ex- 
pectations ; for such I had from an old lady, a near relation of 
our family, in whose good graces [ had the fortune to stand, till 
one fatal evening .' You have seen, Mr. Reflector, if you 
have ever passed your time muck in country towns, the kind of sup- 
pers which elderly ladies in those places have lying in petto in an 
adjoining parlour, next to that where they are entertaining their 
periodically-invited coevals with cards and muffins. The cloth is 
usually spread some half-hour before the final rubber is decided, 
whence they adjourn to sup upon what may emphatically be 
called nothing. A sliver of ham, purposely contrived to be trans- 
parent to shew the china-dish through it, neighbouring a slip of 
invisible brawn, which abuts upon something they call a tartlet, 
as that is bravely supported by an atom of marmalade, flanked in 
its turn by a grain of potted beef, with a power of such dishlings, 
minims of hospitality, spread in defiance of human nature, or 
rather with an utter ignorance of what it demands. Being engaged 
at one of these card-parties, 1 was obliged to go a little before 
supper-time (as they facetiously call the point of time in which 
they are taking these shadowy refections), and the old lady, with 
a sort of fear shining through the smile of courteous hospitality 
that beamed in her countenance, begged me to step into the next 
room and take something before I went out in the cold,—a pro- 
posal which lay not in my nature to deny. Indignant at the airy 
prospect I saw before me, 1 set to; and in a trice dispatched the 
whole meal intended for eleven persons,—fish, flesh, fowl, pas- 
try,—to the sprigs of garnishing parsley, and the last fearful 
custard that quaked upon the board. I need not describe the 
consternation when in due time the dowagers adjourned from 
their cards, Where was the supper?—and the servants’ answer, 
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Mr, —— had eat it all—That freak, however, jested me out of 
a good three hundred pounds a year, which I afterwards was in. 
formed for a certainty the old lady meant to leave me. I mention 
it not in illustration of the unhappy faculty which I am possessed 
of; for any unlucky wag of a school-boy, with a tolerable appe- 
tite, could have done as much without feeling any hurt after it,— 
only that you may judge whether I am a man likely to. set my 
talent to sale, or to require the pitiful stimulus of a wager. 

I have read in Pliny, or in some author of that stamp, of a 
reptile in Africa, whose venom is of that hot, destructive quality, 
that wheresoever it fastens its tooth, the whole substance of the 
animal that has been bitten in a few seconds is reduced to dust, 
crumbles away, and absolutely disappears: it is called from this 
quality, the Annihilator. Why am I forced to seek, in all the 
most prodigious and portentous facts of Natural History, for 
creatures typical of myself. J am that snake, that Annihilator : 
‘* wherever I fasten, in a few seconds —————.” 

O happy sick men, that are groaning under the want of that 
very thing, the excess of which is my torment! O fortunate, too 
fortunate, if you knew your happiness, Invalids! What would 
T not give to exchange this fierce concoctive and digestive heat,— 
this rabid fury which vexes me, which tears and torments me,— 
for your quiet, mortified, hermit-like, subdued, and sanctified sto- 
machs,—your cool, chastened inclinations, and coy desires for 
food ! a2 

To what unhappy figuration of the parts intestine I owe this 
unnatural craving, I must leave to the Anatomists and the Phy- 
sicians to determine; they, like the rest of the world, have doubt- 
less their eye upon me; and as I have been cut up alive by the 
sarcasms of my friends, so I shudder when I contemplate the pro- 
bability that this animal frame, when its restless appetites shall 
have ceased their importunity, may be cut up also (horrible sug- 
gestion 4), to determine in what system of solids or fluids this 
origival sin of my constitution lay lurking. What work wil! they 
make with their acids and alkalines, their serums and coagulums, 
effervescences, viscous matter, bile, chyle, and acrimonious juices, 
te explain that cause which Nature, who willed the effect to 
punish me for my sins, may no less have determined to keep in 
the dark from them, to punish them for their presumption. 

You may ask, Mr. Reflector, to what purpose is my appeal to 
you; what can you do for me?) Alas! £ kyow too well that my 
case is out of the reach of advice;—out of the reach of consola- 
tion. But it is some relief to the wounded heart to impart its 
tale of misery; and some of my acquaintance, who may read my 
case in your pages under a borrowed name, may be induced to 
give ita more humang consideration than 1 could ever yet obtain 
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from them under my own. Make them, if possible, to reflect, 
that an original peculiarity of constitation is no crime; that not 
that which goes into the mouth desecrates a man, but that which 
comes out of it,—such as sarcasm, bitter jests, mocks and taunts, 
and ill-natured observations; and let them consider, if there be 
such things (which we have all heard of) as Pious Treachery, 
Innocent Adultery, &c. whether there may not be also such a 
thing as Innocent Gluttony. 
I shall only subscribe myself, your afflicted servant, 
pax. 





Art. XIX.—Hospira on the immoderate Indulgence of the 
Pleasures of the Palate. 


Mr. Rer.ecror, 

My Husband and | are fond of company, and being in easy cir- 
cumstances, we are seldom without a party to dinner two or three 
days in a week. ‘The utmost cordiality has hitherto prevailed at 
our meetings ; but there is a young gentleman, a near relation of 
my husband’s, that has lately come among us, whose preposterous 
behaviour bids fair, if not timely checked, to disturb our tran- 
quillity, He is too great a favourite with my husband in other 
respects, for me to remonstrate with him in any other than this 
distant way. <A Letter printed in your publication may catch his 
eye; for he is a great reader, and makes a point of seeing all the 
new things that come out. Indeed he is by no means deficient in 
understanding, My husband says that he has a good deal of wit; 
but for my part I cannot say I am any judge-of that, having 
seldom observed him open his mouth except for purposes very 
foreign to conversation. Iu short, Sir, this young gentleman’s 
failing is, am immoderate indulgence of his palate. The first time 
he dined with us, he thonght it necessary to extenuate the length 
of time he kept the dinner on the table, by declaring that he had 
taken a very long walk in the morning, and came in fasting; but 
as that excuse could not serve above once or twice at most, he 
has latterly dropped the mask altogether, and chosen to appear ia 
his own proper colours without reserve or apology. 

You cannot imagine how unpleasant his conduct has become. 
His way of staring at the dishes as they are brought in, has abso- 
lutely something immodest in it: it is like the stare of an iinpu- 
dent man of fashion at a fine woman, when she first comes into a 
room. I am positively in pain for the dishes, and cannot help 
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thinking they have consciousness, and will be put out of tounte- 
nance, he treats them so like what they are not. 

Then again he makes no scruple of keéping a joint of meat on 
the table, after the cheese and fruit are brought in, till he has 
what he calls done with it. Now how aukward this looks, where 
there are ladies, you may judge, Mr. Reflector,—how it disturbs 
the order and comfort of a meal. And yet I always make a point 
of helping him first, contrary to all good manners,—before any 
of my female friends are helped,—that he may avoid this very 
error. I wish he would eat before he comes out. 

What makes his proceedings more particularly offensive at our 
house is, that my husband, though out of common politeness he 
is obliged to set dishes of animal food before his visitors, yet 
himself and his whole family (myself included) feed entirely on 
vegetables. We have a theory, that animal food is neither whole- 
some nor natural to man; and even vegetables we refuse to eat 
until they have undergone the operation of fire, in consideration 
of those numberless little living creatures which the glass helps us 
to detect in every fibre of the plant or root before it be dressed. 
Oni the same theery we boil our water, which is our only drink, 
before we suffer it to come to table. Our children are perfect 
little Pythagoreans: it would do you good to see them in their 
nursery, stuffing their dried fruits, figs, raisins, and milk, which 
is the only approach to animal food which is allowed. They have 
no notion how the substance of a creature that ever had life can 
become food for another creature. “A beef-steak is an absurdity 
to thent; a mutton-chop, a solecism in terms; a cutlet, a word 
absolutely without any meaning; a butcher is nonsense, except 
so far as it is taken for a man who delights in blood, or a hero. 
In this happy state of innocence we have kept their minds, not 
allowing them to go into the kitchen, or to hear of any prepara- 
tions for the dressing of animal food, or even to know that such 
things are practised. But as a state of ignorance is incompatible 
with a certain age; and as my eldest girl, who is ‘ten years old 
next Midsummer, must shortly be introduced into the world and 
sit at table with us, where she will see some things which will 
shock ali her received notions, I have been endeavouring by little 
and little to break her mind, and prepare it for the disagreeable 
impressions which must be forced upon it. The first hint I gave 
her on the subject, I could see her recoil from it with the same 
horror with which we listen to a tale of Anthropophagism ; but 
she has gradually grown more reconciled to it in some measnre, 
from my telling her that it was the custom of the world,—to 
which, however senseless, we must submit so far as we could do 
it with innocence, not to give offence; and she has shewn so 
much strength of mind on other occasions, which I have no doubt 
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is owing to the calmness and serenity superinduced by her diet, 
that I am in good hopes, when the proper season for her debut’ 
arrives, she may be brought to endure the sight of a roasted 
chicken or a dish of sweetbreads, for the first time, without faint- 
ing. Such being the nature of our little household, you may 
guess what ivroads into the economy of it,—what revolutions and 
turnings of things upside down, the example of such a feeder as 
Mr. is calculated to produce. 

I wonder at a time like the present, when the scarcity of every 
kind of food is so painfully acknowledged, that shame has no 
effect upon him. Can he have read Mr, Malthus’s Thoughts on 
the Ratio of Food to Population? Can he think it reasonable 
that one man should consume the sustenance of many ? 

The young gentleman has an agreeable air and person, such as 
are not unlikely to recommend him on the score of matrimony. 
But his fortune is not over large; and what prudent young woman 
would think of embarking hers with a man who would bring three 
or four mouths (or what is equivalent to them) into a family ? 
She might as reasonably choose a widower in the same circum- 
stances with three or four children. 

I cannot think who he takes after. His father and mother, by 
all accounts, were very moderate eaters; only Ihave heard that 
the latter swallowed her victuals very fast, and the former had a 
tedious custom of sitting long at his meals. Perhaps he takes 
after both. 

I wish you would turn this in your thoughts, Mr. Reflector, 
and give us your ideas on the subject of excessive eating; and, 
particularly, of animal food.* 





Hospira. 





* To all appearance, the obnoxious visitor of Hosrira can be no other 
than my inordinate friend Evax, whose misfortunes are detailed, ore 
rotundo, in the preceding article. He will of course see the complaint that 
is made agaihst him; but it can hardly be any benefit either to himself or 
his entertainers, The man’s appetite is not a bad habit but a disease ; and 
if he had not thought proper to relate his own story, I do not know whether 
it would have been altogether justifiable to be so amusing upoo such a subject. 


Ref. 


Axt 
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Art. XX.—A Day sy rue Frre,—poetically and practically 
considered. 


I am one of those that delight in a fireside, and can enjoy it 
without even the help of a cat or a tea-kettle. To cats indeed I 
have an aversion, as animals that only affect a sociality without 
caring a jot for any thing but their own luxury; and my tea- 
kettle,—I frankly confess,—has long been displaced, or rather 
dismissed, by a bronze-coloured and graceful urn; though be- 
tween ourselves, [am not sure that I have gained any thing by 
the exchange. Cowper, it is true, talks of the ** bubbling and 
loud-hissing urn,” which 


** Throws up a steamy column ;” 


but there was something so primitive and wnaffected,—so warm. 
hearted and unpresuming, in the tea-kettle,— it’s song was so 
much more cheerful and continued,—and it kept the water so hot 
and comfortable as long as you wanted it,—that I sometimes feel 
as if I had sent off a good, plain, faithful old friend, who had but 
one wish to serve me, for a superficial, smooth-faced, upstart of 
a fellow, who after a little promising and vapouring, grows cold 
and contemptuous, and thinks himself bound to do nothing but 
stand on a rug and have his person admired by the circle. To 
this admiration, in fact, I have been obliged to resort, in order 
to make myself think well of. my bargain, if possible; and 
accordingly, I say to myself every now and then during the 
tea,— A pretty look with it—that urn;” or “ It’s wonderful 
what a taste the Greeks had ;” or “ The eye might have a great 
many enjoyments, if people would but look after forms and 
shapes.” In the meanwhile, the urn leaves off it’s “ bubbling 
and hissing,”—but then there is such an air with it! My tea is 
made of cold water,—but then the Greeks were such a nation ! 
If there is any one thing that can reconcile me to the loss of 
my kettle, more than another, it is that my fire is left quite to 
itself ; it has full room to breathe and to blaze, and I can poke it 
as I please. What recollections does that idea excite !—Poke it 
as I please!—Think, benevolent Reader,—think of the pride 
and pleasure of having in your hand that awful but at the same 
time artless weapon, a poker,—of putting it into the proper 
bar,—gently levering up the coals,—and seeing the instant and 
bustling flame above! ‘To what can I compare that moment? 
That sudden, empyreal enthusiasm? ‘That fiery expression of 
vivification? ‘That ardent acknowledgment, as it were, of the 
care and kindliness of the operator?—Let me consider a mo- 
ment ;— 
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ment :—it is very odd ;—I was always reckoned a lively hand at 
a simile ;—-but language and combination absolutely fail me here. 
If it is like any thing, it must be something beyond every thing 
in beauty and life. Oh—I have it now :—think, Reader,—if 
you are one of those who can muster up sufficient sprightliness to 
engage in a game of forfeits,—on Twelfth night, for instance,— 
think of a blooming girl, who is condemned to “ open her mouth 
and shut her eyes, and see what heaven,” in the shape of a mis- 
chievous young fellow, “ will send her.” Her mouth is opened 
accordingly, the fire of her eyes is dead, her face assumes a 
doleful air ;—up walks the aforesaid heaven or mischievous young 
fellow, {young Ouranos,—Hesiod would have called him) and 
instead of a piece of paper, a thimble, or a cinder, claps into her 
mouth a peg of orange or a long slice of citron ;—then her eyes 
above instantly light up again,—the smiles wreathe about,—the 
sparklings burst forth,—and all is warmth, brilliancy, and de- 
light.—-L am aware that this simile is not perfect; but if it would 
do for an epic poem, as I think it might after Virgil’s whipping- 
tops and Homer’s jackasses and black-puddings, the reader per- 
haps will not quarrel with it. 

But to describe my feelings in an orderly manner, I must 
request the reader to go with me through a day’s enjoyments by 
the fireside. It is part of my business, as a Reflector, to look 
about for helps to reflection; and for this reason, among many 
others, I indulge myself in keeping a good fire from morning till 
night. J have also a reflective turn for an easy chair, and a very 
thinking attachment to comfort in general. But of this, as I pro. 
ceed.—Imprimis then,—the morning is clear and cold,—time half 
past seven,—scene a breakfast-room. Some persons, by the bye, 
prefer a thick and rainy morning, with a sobbing wind, and the 
clatter of pattens along the streets; but I confess, for my own 
part, that being a sedentary person, and too apt to sin against the 
duties of exercise, I haye somewhat too sensitive a consciousness 
of bad weather, and feel a heavy sky go over me like a feather. 
bed, or rather like a huge brush which rubs all my nap the wrong 
way. Jam growing better in this respect, and by the help of a 
stout walk at noon, and getting, as it were, fairly into a favourite. 
poet and a warm fire of an evening, begin to manage a cloud or 
an East wind tolerably well;—but still, for perfection’s sake on 
the present occasion, I must insist upon my clear morning, and 
will add to it, if the reader pleases, a little hoar-frost upon the 
windows, a bird or two coming after the crumbs, and the light 
smoke from the neighbouring chimnies brightening up into the 
early sunshine. Even the dustman’s bell is not unpleasant from 
its association ; and there is something absolutely musical in the 
clash of the milkpails suddenly unyoked, and the ineffable, ad 
libitum 
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libitum note that follows. The waking epicure rises with aw 
elastic anticipation ; enjoys the freshening cold-water which en« 
dears what is to come; and even goes placidly through the vil- 


lanous scraping process which we soften down into the level and - 


Iawny appellation of shaving. Tle then hurries down stairs, 
rubbing his hands, and sawing the sharp air through his teeth ; 
aud as he enters the breakfast-room, sees his old companion 
glowing through the bars,—the life of the apartment,—and want. 
ing only his friendly hand to be lightened a little and enabled to 
shoot up into dancing brilliancy. (I find I am getting into a 
quantity of epithets here ; and must rein in my enthusiasm.)—~ 
What need I say? The poker is applied, and would be so whe- 
ther required or not, for it is impossible to resist the sudden 
ardour inspired by that sight:—the use of the poker, on first 
seeing one’s fire, is as natural as shakivg hands with a friend. 
At that movement, a hundred little sparkles fly up from the coal. 
dnst that falls within, while from the masses themselves a roaring 
flame mounts aloft with a deep and fitful sound as of a shaken 
carpet :—epithets again ;—I must recur to poetry at once :— 

Then shine the bars, the cakes in smoke aspire, 

A sudden glory bursts from all the fire. 


The conscious wight, rejoicing in the heat, 
Rubs the blithe knees, ard toasts th’ alternate feet, * 


The utility as well as beauty of the fire during breakfast need 


not be pointed out to the most unphlogistic observer. A per. _ 


son would rather be shivering at any time of the day than at that 
of his first rising :—the transition would be too unnatural :—he 
is not prepared for it,—as Barnardine says when he objects to 
being hung. If you eat plain bread and butter with your tea, it 
is fit that your moderacion should be rewarded with a good blaze; 
and if you indulge in hot rolls or toast, you will hardly keep 
them to their warmth without it, particularly if you read; and 
then,—if you take in a newspaper,—what a delightful change 
from the wet, raw, dabbing fold of paper, when you first touch 
it, to the dry, crackling, crisp superficies, which, with a skilful 
spat of the finger-nails at it’s upper end, stands at once in your 
hand, and looks as if it said ‘* Come read me.’ Nog is it the 
look of the newspaper only which the fire must render com- 
plete :—it is the interest of the ladies who may happen to form 
part of your family,—of your wife in particular, if you have 
one,—to avoid the niggling’ and pinching aspect of cold; it takes 
away the harmony of her features and the graces of her beha- 

viour ; 








* Parody upon part of the well-known description of night, with which 
Pope has swelled out the passage in Homer, and the faults of which have 
loug been appreciated by general readers, 
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viour; while on the other hand, there is scarcely a more inte- 
resting sight in the world than that of a neat, delicate, good- 
humoured female, presiding at your breakfast-table, with hands 
tapering out of her long sleeves, eyes with a touch of Sir Peter 
Lely in them, and a face set in a little oval frame of muslin tied 
under the chin, and retaining a certain tinge of the pillow with- 
out it’s cloudiness. This is indeed the finishing grace of a fire- 
side, though it is impossible to have it at all times, and perhaps 
_ not always politic,—especially for the studioas. 

From breakfast to dinner, the quantity and quality of enjoy- 
ment depend very much on the nature of one’s concerns; and 
occupation of any kind, if we pursue it properly, will hinder us 
from paying a critical attention to the fireside. It is sufficient, if 
our employments do not. take us away from it, or at least from 
the genial warmth of a room which it adorns ;—unless indeed we 
are enabled to have recourse to exercise; and in that case, Tam 
not so unjust as to deny that walking or riding has it’s merits, 
and that the general glow they diffuse throughout the frame has 
something in it extremely pleasurable and encouraging ;—nay, I 
must not scruple ‘to confess, that without some preparation of 
this kind, the enjoyment of the fireside, humanly speaking, is not 
absolutely perfect ; as I have latterly been convinced by a variety 
of incontestible arguments in the shape of headaches, rheumatisms, 
mote-haunted eyes, and other logical appeals to one’s feelings 
which are in great use with physicians.—Supposing therefore the 
morning to be passed, and the due portion of exercise to have 
been taken, the Firesider fixes rather an early hour for dinner, 
particularly in the winter-time; for he has not only been early 
at breakfast, but theré are two luxurious intervals to enjoy be- 
tween dinner and tie time of candles,—one that supposes a party 
round the fire with their wine and fruit—the other, the hour of 
twilight, of which it has been reasonably doubted whether it is 
not the most luxarious point of time which a fireside can present ; 
—but opinions will naturally be divided on this as on all other 
subjects, and every degree of pleasure depends upon so many 
contingencies and upon such a variety of associations induced by 
habit and opinion,’ that I should be as unwilling as I am unable 
to decide on ‘the matter. This however is certain, that no true 
Firesider can dislike an hour so composing to his thoughts and so 
cherishing to his whole faculties; and ‘it is equally certain, that 
he will be little inclined to protract the dinner beyond what he 
cau help, for if ever a fireside becomes unpleasant, it is during 
that gross and pernicious prolongation of eating and drinking, to 
which this latter age has given itself up, and which threatent to 
make the rising generation regard a meal of repletion as the ulti- 
matum of enjoyment. The, inconvenience to which F allude is 
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owing to the way in which we sit at dinner, for the persons who, 
have their backs to the fire are liable to be scorched, while at the 
same time they tender the persons opposite them liable to be 
frozen; so that the fite beéomes uncomfortable to the former and 
tantalizing to the latter; aod thus three evils are produced, of a 
most absurd and scandalous nature ;—in the first place, the fireside 
Joses a degree. of it’s character, and awakens feelings the very 
reverse of what it should; secondly, the position of the back 
towards it is a neglect and afirout, which it becomes it to resent; 
and finally, it’s beauties, it’s proffered kindness, and it’s sprightly 
social efiect, ate at once cut off from the company by the inter. 
position of those invidious and idle surfaces, called screens, This 
abuse is the more ridiculous, inasmuch as the remedy is so easy ; 
for we have nothing to do but to use semicircular dining-tables, 
with the base unoccupicd towards the fireplace, and the whole 
annoyance vanishes at once; the master or mistress might preside 
in the middle, as was the custom with the Romans, and thus pro- 
priety would be observed, while every body had the sight and 
benefit of the fire ;—not to, mention, that by this fashion, the 
table might be brought nearer to it,--that the servants would 
have better access to the dishes,—and that screens, if at all 
necessary, might be turned to better purpose as a general enclo- 
sure instead of a separation.—But I hasten from dinner, accord. 
ing to notice; avd cannot but observe, that if you have a small 
set of visitors, who enter into your feelings on this head, there 
is no movement so pleasant as a general one from the table to the 
fireside, each person taking his glass with him, and « small, slim- 
legged table being introduced into the circle for the purpose of 
holding the wine, and perhaps a poet or two, a glee-book, ora 
lute. If this practice should become general among those who 
know how to enjoy luxuries in such temperance as not to destroy 
conversation, it would soon gain for us another social advantage 
by. putting an end to the barbarous custom of sending away the 
ladies after digner,—a gross violation of those chivalrous graces 
of life, for which modern times are so highly indebted to the per- 
sons whom they are pleased to term Gothic. And here I might 
digress, with no great impropriety, to shew the snug notions that 
were entertained, by the knights,and damsels, of old in all parti. 
culars relating to domestic eyjoyment, especially in the article of 
mixed company ;—but I must not quit the fireside, and will only 
observe, that as the Jadies formed its chief ornament, so they cons 
stituted it’s most familiar delight.  s , 


The minstralcie, the service at the fesie, 

The grete yeftes to the most and leste, 

Therriche array of Theseus’ jpaleis, 

Ne whe sate Gsst, nc last upon the deis, 
; What 
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What ladies fairest ben, or best dancing, 

Or which of hem can carole best or sing, 

Ne who must felingly speketh of love ; 

What haukis sitten on the perch above, 

What houndis liggen on the flour adoun,— 

Of all this now make I no mencioun, 
CuHAUCER,. 


The word snug however reminds me, that amidst’all the languages 
ancient and modern, it belongs exclusively to our own ; and that 
nothing but a want of ideas suggested by that soul-wrapping 
epithet, could have induced certain frigid connoisseurs to tax our 
climate with want of genius,—supposing forsooth, that because 
we have not the sunshine of the Southern countries, we have no 
other warmth for our veins, and that because our skies are not 
hot enough to keep us in doors, we have no excursiveness of wit 
and range of imagination. It seems to me that a great deal of 
good argument in refutation of these calumnies has been wasted 
upon Monsieur du Bos and the Herrn Winckellman,—the one 2 
narrow-minded, pedantic Frenchman, to whom the freedom of 
our genius was incomprehensible,—the other an Italianized Ger- 
man, who being suddenly transported into the sunshine, began 
frisking about with unwieldy vivacity, and concluded that nobody 
could be great or bewitching out of the pale of his advantages, 
Milton, it is true, in his Paradise Lost, expresses an injudicious 
apprehension lest 


An age too late, or cold 
Climate, or years, damp bis intended wing ; 


but the very complaint which foreign critics bring against him as 
well as Shakspeare, is that his wing was not damped enough,— 
that it was too daring and unsubdued; and he not only avenges 
himself nobly of his fears by a flight beyond all Italian poetry, 
but shews like the rest of his countrymen that he could turn the 
coldness of his climate into a new species of inspiration, as I 
shall presently make manifest. Not to mention however that the 
Greeks and Romans, Homer in particular, saw a great deal worse 
weather than these critics would have us imagine, the question 
is, would the Poets themselves have thought as they did? Would 
Tyrteus, the singer of patriotism, have complained of being an 
Englishman? Would Virgil, who delighted in husbandry, and 
whose first wish was to be a philosopher, have complained of 
living in our pastures and being the countryman of Newton? 
Would Homer, the observer of character, the panegyrist of free. 
dom, the painter of storms, of landscapes, and of domestic 
tenderness,—aye, and the lover of snug houseroom and a good 
dinner,—would he have complained of our humours, of our li- 
berty, of our shifting skies, of our ever-green fields, our conjugal 

EE2 ' happiness, 
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happiness, our firesides, and our hospitality? I only wish the 
reader and I had him at this party of our’s after dinner, with 
a lyre on his knee, anda goblet, as he says, to drink as he 
pleased,—— 
————Piein, hote thumos anogoi, 
Odyss. lib, viii. v. TO, 


fam much mistaken if our blazing fire and our freedom of speech 
would not give him a warmer inspiration than ever he felt in the 
person of Demodocus, even though placed on a lofty seat and 
regaled with slices of brawn from a prince’s table. The ancients, 
in fact, were by no means deficient in enthusiasm at sight of a 
good fire; and it is to be presumed, that if they had enjoyed 
such firesides as ours, they would have acknowledged the advan. 
tages which our genius presents in winter, and almost been ready 
to conclude with old Cleveland that the Sun himself was nothing 
but 

Heaven's coalery ;— 

A coal-pit rampant, or a mine on flame. 


The ancient hearth was generally in the middle of the room, the 
ceiling of which let out the smoke ; it was supplied with charcoal 
or faggots; and consisted, sometimes of a brazier or chafing-dish 
(the focus of the Romans), sometimes of a mere elevation or altar 
(the es or soxaga of the Greeks). We may easily imagine the 
smoke and avnoyance which this custom must have occasioned,— 
not to mention the bad complexions, which are caught by hang- 
ing over a fuming pan, as the faces of the Spanish ladies bear 
melancholy witness. -The stoves however, in use with the coun- 
trymen of Mons. da Bos and Winckelimann, are, if possible, 
still worse, having a dull, suffocating effect, with nothing to 
recompense the eye. The abhorrence of them which Ariosto ex- 
presses in one of his satires, when justifying his refusal to accom- 
pany Cardinal d’Este into Germany, he reckons up the miseries 
of it’s winter-time, may have led M. Winckellmann to conclude 
that all the Northern resources against cold were equally intole- 
rable to an Italian genius; but Count Alfieri, a poet at least as 
warmly inclined as Ariosto, delighted in England ; and the great 
Romancer himself, in another of his satires, makes a commodious 
fireplace the climax of his wishes with regard to lodging. In 
short, what did Horace say, or rather what did he not say, of 
the raptures of in-door sociality,—Horace, who knew how to 
enjoy sunshine in all its luxury, and who nevertheless appears to 
have snatched a finer inspiration from absolute frost and snow? 
I need not quote all those beautiful little invitations he sent to his 
acquaintances, telling one of them that a neat room and a spark- 
ling fire were waiting for him, describing to another the smoke 
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springing out of the roof in curling volumes, and even congtatus. 
lating his friends in general on the opportunity of enjoyment 
afforded them by a stormy day; but to take leave at once of 
these frigid connoisseurs, hear with, what rapture he describes 
one of those friendly parties, in which he passed his winter even. 
ings, and which only wanted the finish of our better morality and 
our patent fireplaces, to resemble the one I am now fancying. 


Vides ut alt& stet nive candidum 
Soracte; nec jam sustineant onus 
Silve lahorantes ; geluque 
Flumina constiterint acuto ? 


Dissolve frigus, ligna saper foco 
Largé reponens ; atque benignids 
Deprome quadrimum Sabina, 

O Thatiarche, merum diota. 


Permitte Divis cwtera. , . « 
Donec virenti canities abest 
Morosa, nunc et campus, et arem, 
Lenesque sub noctem susurri 
CompositA repetantur hor’ : 


Nunc et latentis proditor intime 
Gratus puellz risus ab angulo, 
Pignusque derepium lacerto 
Aut digito male pertinaci. 
Lib, I. Od, 9. 


Behold yon mountain’s hoary height 
Made higher with pew mounts of snow 5 
Again behold the winter’s weight 
Oppress the lab’ring woods below, 
And streams with icy fetters bound 
Benumb’d and crampt to solid ground, 


With well-heap’d logs dissolve the cold, 
And feed the genial hearth with fires, 

Produce the wine that makes us bold, 
And sprightly wit and mirth inspires. 

For what hereafter shall betide, 

Juve, if tis worth his care, provides 


e ° e ° ® . . e ° o 
Th’ appeioted hour of promis’d bliss, 
The pleasing whisper in the dark, 
The hal€ unwilling, willing kiss, 
The laugh that guides thee to the mark, 
When the kind nymph would coyness feign, 
And hides but to be found again, 
These, these are joys the Geas for youth ordain. 
Daypen. 


The Roman poet however, though he occasionally boasts of his 
temperance, is toe apt te lose sight of the intellectual part of his 
EE eutertainment, 
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entertainment, or at least to make the sensual part predominate : 


over the intellectual. Now I reckon the nicety of social enjoy-~ 
ment to consist in the reverse; and after partaking with Homer 
of his plentiful boiled and roast, and with Horace of his flower- 
crowned wine parties, the poetical reader must come at last to 
us Barbarians of the North for the perfection of fireside festivity 
that is to say, for the union of practical philosophy with absolute 
merriment,—for light meals and unintoxicating glasses,—for re, 
fection that administers to enjoyment, instead of repletions that 
at once constitute and contradict it. I am speaking, of course, 
not of our common-place eaters and drinkers, but of our classical 
arbiters of pleasure, as contrasted with those of other countries : 
these, it is observable, have all delighted in Horace, and copied 
him as far as their tastes were congenial; but without relaxing a 
jot of their real comfort, how pleasingly does their natiye philo- 
sophy temper and adorn the freedom of their conyiviality,—feed- 
ing the fire, as it were, with an equable fuel that hinders it alike 
from scorching and from going put, and instead of the artificial 
enthusiasm of a heated body, enabling them to enjoy the healthful 
and unclouded predominance of a sparkling intelligence! It is 
curious indeed to see how distinct from all excess are their freest 
and heartiest notions of relaxation. Thus our old poet Drayton, 
reminding his favourite companion of a fireside meeting, expressly 
unites freedom with moderation :— 


My dearly loved friend, how oft have we 

In winter evenings, meani to be free, 

To seme weft-chosen place ce ad to retire, 

And there with moderate meat, and wine, and fire, 
Have pass’d the hoars contentedly in.chat, 

Now talk’d of this, and them discours’d of that, 
Spoke our own verses ’twixt ourselves,—if not 
Other mens’ lines, which we by chance had got. 


Epistle to Henry Reynolds, Esg. Of Poets and Poesy, 


And Milton, in his Sonnet to Cyriack Skinner, one of the turns 
of which is plainly imitated from ‘Horace, particularly qualifies 
a strong invitation to merriment by anticipating what Horace 
would always drive from your reflections,—the feelings of the 
day after :— 


Cyriack, whose Grandsire, on the royal bench 
Of British Themis, with no mean applause 
Pronounc’d, and in his volumes taught, our laws, 
Which others at their bar.so often wrench ; 
To-day deep thoughts resolve with me to drench 
In mirth, that, after, no repenting draws, 
Let Euclid rést, and Archimedes patse, 
_ what the Swede jutends, and what the Freach, 
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To measure life learfi thou Ketimes, and know 
Tow’rd solid good what Teadsthe' nearest way ; 
For ather things inild Heav’n'a time ordains, 
And disapproves that care, though wise in shew, 
That with superfivous burded: loads the day, 
, » And when God sends a cheerful hour, refrains, 


But the execution of this sonnet is not ta be compared in graces 
fulness and a finished sociality. with the one addressed to his 
friend Lawrence, which as it presents us with the acme of elegant 
repast, may conclude the hour which I have just been describing, 
and conduct us complacently to our twilight. I cannot help.ob. 
serving however by the way, that ordimary, readers, who know 
Milton only through the medium of, his principal poem and of 
Johnson’s biography, are apt to entertain the most erroneous 
ideas of his habits and private feeling, which, by an artifice that 
wants no epithet, in withholding passages like the present, and 
studiously keeping back indeed all the amiable and cordial fea. 
tures of his mind, the Docter has contrived to represent as alto. 
gether severe and unyielding ; whereas the truth is, that no poet 
abounds in passages that evince a finer sensibility to. domestic 
enjoyment, from it’s tenderest grace to it’s heartiest familfarity. 
It might be supposed of Johnson, with much. less malice or in. 
justice, that the very taste thus exhibited by Milton for graces 
which he did not possess and delights which he could not enjoy, 
rendered him doubly bitter against the great republican ; for nut 
to repeat all the other proofs that have convicted him on this 
head,—~what but sheer malice or sheer insensibility, or a mixture 
of both, could have induced him, when he ‘was giving a specimen 
of the English sonnet in his Dictionary, to pass over the following 
delicious lines, and. present us with the very sonnet which he 


.thought the worst and which he had pronounced ta be “ con, 


temptible” ?—-Yet what value indeed could haye been placed on 
such lines by q eritic, who was impatient of music,—by a philoy 
sopher, who almost got into his dish when he was eating,-—and 
by a politicjan, who thought no man could be amiable that con» 
tradicted his opinions ? 


Lawrence, of virtyous father virtyous son, 
Now that the fields are dank, and ways are mire, 
Where shal} we sometimes meet, and by the fire 
Help waste a sullen day,—what may be won 
From the hard season gaining? Time.will run 
On smoother, till Favonius re-inspire 
The frozen earth, and clothe in fresh attire 
The lily and rose, that neither sow’d nor spun, 


What neat repast shall feast us, light and choice, 
Of Attic taste; with wine, wheace we may rise 
To hear the Jute well-touch’d, and ariful voice 
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Warble immortal notes and Tuscan air ? 
He who of these delights ean judge, and spare 
To interpose them oft is not unwise. 


But Twilight comes ; and the:lover of the fireside, for the per- 
fection of the moment, is now alone. He was reading a minute 
or two ago, and for some time was unconscious of the increasing 
dusk, till on looking up, he perceived the objects out of doors 
deepening into massy outline, while the sides of his fireplace began 
to reflect the light of the flames, and the shadow of himself and 
his chair fidgeted with huge obscurity on the wall. Still wishing 
to read, he’pushed himself‘ nearer and nearer to the window, and 
continued fixed on’ his book, till he happened to take another 
glance out of doors, and' on returning to it, could make out 
nothing. He therefore lays' it‘aside, and restoring his chair to 
the fireplace, seats himself right before it in a reclining posture, 
his feet apart upon the fender, his eyes bent down towards the 
grate, his arms on the chair’s elbows, one hand hanging down, 
and the palm of the other turned up and presented to the fire,— 
not to keep it from him, for there is no glare or scorch about 
it,—but to intercept and have a more kindly feel of it’s genial 
warmth. It is thus that the greatest and wisest of mankind have 
sat and meditated; a homely truism perhaps, but such a one as 
we are apt enough to forget. We talk ef going to Athens or 
Rome to see the precise objects which the Greeks and Romans 
beheld, and forget that the Moon, which may be looking upon us 
at the moment, is the same identical planet, that enchanted 
Homer and Virgil, and that has been contemplated and admired 
by all the great men and geniuses that have existed; by Socrates 
and Plato in Athens, by the Antonines in Rome, by the Alfreds, 
the Hospitals, the Miltons, Newtons, and Shakspeares. In like 
manner, we are anxious to discover how these great men and poets 
appeared in common, what habits they loved, in what way they 
talked and meditated, nay, in what postures they delighted to 
sit, and whether they "indulged in the same tricks and little com, 
forts that 'we do. Look at Nature and their works, and we shall 
see that they did, and that when we act naturally and think 
earnestly, we are reflecting their commonest habits to: the life. 
Thus we have seen Horace talking of his blazing hearth and snug 
accommodations like the jolliest of our acquaintances ; and thus 
‘we may safely imagine, that Milton was in some such attitude as 
I have described, when he sketched that enchanting little picture, 
which beats all the cabinet portraits that have been produced ;— 

Or if the air will not permit, 
Some still removed place will fit, 


Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, 


Far 
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Far from ali resort of mirth, 
Save the cricket on the hearth, 
“Or the bellman’s drowsy charm 
To bless the doors from nightly harm. 


—But to attend to our fireside. The evening is beginning to 
gather in. ‘The window, which presents a large face of watery 
grey intersected by strong lines, is imperceptibly becoming darker; 
and as that becomes darker, the fire assumes a more glowing pre- 
sence. ‘Lhe contemplatist keeps his easy posture, absorbed in his 
fancies; and every thing around him is still and serene. ‘The 
stillness would even ferment in his ear, and, whisper, as it were, 
of what the air contained; but a minute coil, just sufficient to 
hinder that busier silence, clicks in the baking coal, while every 
now and then the light ashes shed themselves below, or a stronger 
but still a gentle flame flutters up with a gleam over the chimney. 
At length, the darker objects in the room become mingled; the 
gleam of the fire streaks with a restless light the edges of the fur-. 
niture, and reflects itself in the blackening window ; while his 
feet take a gentle move on the fender, and then settle again, 
and his face comes out of the general darkness, earnest even in 
indolence, and pale in the very ruddiness of what it looks upon. 
—This is the only time perhaps at which sheer idleness is salu- 
tary and refreshing How observed with the smallest effort is 
every trick and aspect of the fire! A coal falling in,—a flutter- 
ing fume,—a miniature mockery of a flash of lightning,—nothing 
escapes the eye and the imagination. Sometimes a little flame 
appears at the corner of the grate like a quivering spangle; 
sometimes it swells out at top into a restless and brief. lambency ; 
anon it is seen only by a light beneath the grate, or it curls 
around one.of the bars like a tongue, or darts out with a spirat 
thinness and a sulphureous and continued puffing as from a reed. 
The glowing coals meantime exhibit the shifting forms of hills, 
and vales, and gulfs,—of fiery Alps, whose heat. is uninhabitable 
even by spirit, or of black precipices, from which swart fairies 
seem about to spring away on sable wings ;—then heat. and fire 
are forgotten, and walled towns appear, and figures of unknown 
animals, and far-distant countries scarcely to be reached by hus 
man journey ;—then coaches, and camels, and barking dogs as 
large as either, and forms that combine every shape and suggest 
every fancy 3—till at Jast, the ragged coals tumbling together, 
reduce the vision to chaos, and the huge profile of a gaunt and 

grinning face seems to make a jest of all that has passed.— 
During these creations of the eye, the thought roves about into a 
hundred abstractions, some of them suggested by the fire,—some 
of them suggested by that suggestion,—some of them arising from 
the general sensation of comfort and composure, contrasted with 
whatever 
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whatever the world affords of evil, or dignified by high-wrought 
meditation on whatsoever gives. hope to benevolence and inspira- 
tion to wisdom. ‘The philosopher at,such moments plans his Uto. 
pian schemes, and dreams of happy certainties which he cannot 
prove :—the lover, happier and more certain, fancies his mistress 
with him, onobserved and confiding, his arm round her waist, 
her head upon his shoulder, and earth and heaven contained in 
that sweet possession :—the Poet, thoughtful as the one and 
ardent as the other, springs off ‘at once above the world, treads 
évery turn of the harmonious spheres, darts up with gleaming- 
wings through the sunshine of a thousand systems, and stops not 
til! he has found a perfect Paradise, whose fields are of young 
roses, and whose air is music,—whose waters are the liquid 
diamond,—whose light is as radiance through chrystal,—whose 
dwellings are laurel bowers,—whose language is poetry,—whose 
inhabitants are congenial souls,—and to enter the very verge of 
whose atmosphere strikes beauty on the face and felicity on the 
heart.—Alas, that fliglits so lofty should ever be connected with 
earth by threads as slender as they are long, and that the least 
twitch of the most common-place hand should be able to snatch 
down the viewless wanderer to existing comforts |—The entrance 
of a single candle dissipates at once the twilight and the sunshine, 
and the ambitious dreamer is symmoned to his tea! 


Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups, 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us weleome peaceful evening in. 


Never was snug hour more feelingly commenced !—Cowper was 
not a great poet: his range was neither wide nor lofty; but such 
as it was, he had it completely to himself; he is the poet of quiet 
life and familiar observation.—The ‘fire, we see, is now stirred, 
anid becomes very different from the one we have just left = it puts 
on it’s liveliest aspect in order to welcome those to whom the 
tea-table is a point of meeting, and it is the business of the 
Firesider to cherish this aspect for the remainder of the evening. 
How Jight and easy the coals look!’ How ardent is the roominess 
within the bars! ‘How airily do the volumes of smoke course 
each other up the chimney, like so many fantastic and indefinite 
spirits, ‘while the eye in vain endeavours to accompany any one 
of them! The flames are not so fierce as in the morning, but still 
they are active and powerful ; and if they do not roar up the 
chimney, they make a constant and playful noise, that is ex- 
tremely to'the purpose. Here they come out at top with a leafy 
swirl; there they dart up spirally and at once,—there they form 
a lambent 
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alambent assemblage that shifts about ow its own groufd, and is 
continually losing and regaining its vanishing members. I confess 
I take particular delight in seeitiga'good: blaze at top; and my 
impatience to produce’ it will sotietimes lead me imto great fash- 
ness in the article of poking;—that is to say, T use thée*poker at 
the top instead of the middte- of the fire, and go! probing it about 
in search of a flame. A lady of. my acquaintance,—* near and 
dear” as they say,in Parliament,—will tell me of this fault tw enty 
times in a day, and every time so good-humouredly, that it is 
mere want of generosity in me not to amend it; but somehow or 
other Ido not. The consequence is, that after a momentary ebul- 
lition of blaze, the fire becomes dark and sleepy and is in danger 
of going out. It is like a boy at school in the hands of a bad 
master, who thinking him dull, and being impatient to render him 
brilliant, beats him about the ‘head aud ears, till he produces the 
very evil he would prevent. But on the present occasion I for- 
bear to use the poker :—there is no need of it :—every thing is 
comfortable ; every thing snug and sufficient. How equable is 
the warmth around us! How cherishing this rug to one’s feet! 
How complacent the cup at one’s lip! What a fine broad light is 
diffused from the fire over the circle, gleaming in the urn and the 
polished mahogany, bringing out the white garments of the ladies, 
and giving a poetic warmth to their face and hair! 1 need not 
mention all the good things that are said at tea,—-still less the 
gallant. Good-humour never has an audience more disposed to 
think it wit, nor gallantry an hour of service more blameless and 
elegant. Ever since tea has been known, it’s clear and gentle 
powers of inspiration have-been acknowledged, from Waller pay- 
ing his court at the circle of Catharine of Braganza, to Dr. 
Johnson receiving homage at the parties of Mrs. Thrale. The 
former, in his lines upon hearing it.‘ commended by her Ma- 
jesty,” ranks it at once above myrtle and laurel, and her 
Majesty, of course, agreed with him :— 


Venus ‘her myrtle, Phoebus has his bays ; 

Tea both excels, which she, vouchsafes to praise, 
The best of queens, and best of herbs, we owe: 
To that bold nation, which the.way did show oak 
To the fair region, where the sun does rise, sete 
Whose rich productions we bo justly prize. 

The Muse’s ‘friend, Tea, does our fancy aid, 

Repress those vapours which the head invade, 

And keeps that palace of the soul serene, 

Fit, on her birth-day, to salute the Queen, 


The eulogies ‘pronounced on his favourite beverage by Dr. John- 
son, are too well known to be repeated here; and the commen- 
datory inscription of the Emperor Kien: Long,—to an Puropéan 

taste 
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taste at least,—is somewhat too dull, unless his Majesty’s tea-pot 
bas been shamefully translated. For my own part, though I 
have the highest respect, as I have already shewn, for this genial 
drink, which is warm to the cold and cooling to the warm, I 
confess, as Montaigne would have said, that 1 prefer cofiee,— 
particularly in my political capacity :— 

Coffee, that makes the Politician wise 

To see through all things with his half-shut eyes. 


There is something in it, I think, more lively and at the same 
time more substantial. Besides, 1 never see it but it reminds me 
of the Turks and their Arabian tales,—an association infinitely 
preferable to any Chinese ideas; and like the king who put his 
head into the tub, [ am transported iuto distant lands the moment 
I dip into the coffee-cup,—at one minute ranging the vallies 
with Sindbad, at another encountering the Faries on the wing by 
moonlight, at a third exploring the haunts of the cursed Mau. 
graby, or rapt into the silence of that delicious solitude from 
which Prince Agib was carried by the fatal horse. Then if I wish 
to poeticise upon it at home, there is Belinda with her sylphs, 
drinking it in such state as nothing but poetry can supply :— 

For lo! the board with cups and spoons are crown’d, 

The berries crackle, and the mill turns sound : 

On shining altars of japan they raise 

The siiver lamp ;° the fiery spirits blaze ; 

From silver spouts the grateful liquors glide, 

And China’s earth receives the smoking tides 

At once they gratify the scent and taste, 

And frequent cups prolong the rich repast. 

Straight hover round the fair her airy band ; 

Some, as she sipp’d, the fuming liquor fann’ds 

Some o’er her lap their careful plames display’d, 

Trembling, and conscious of the rich brocade, 


It must be acknowledged however that the general association of 
ideas is at present in favour of tea, which on that account has 
the advantage of suggesting no confinement to particular ranks or 
modes of life. Let there be but a fireside, and any body, of 
any denomination, may be fancied enjoying the luxury of a cup 
of tea, from the duchess in the evening drawing-room, who makes 
it the instrument of displaying her white hand, to the washer- 
woman at her early tub, who having had nothing to signify since 
five, sits down to it with her shining arms and corrugated fingers 
at six. If there is any one station of life in which it is enjoyed 
to most advantage, it is that of mediocrity,—that in which all 
comfort is reckoned to be best appreciated, because while there 
is taste to enjoy, there is necessity to earn the enjoyment ; and I 
cannot conclude the hour before us with a better climax of snug- 

ness 
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ness than is presented in the following pleasing little verses. The 
author, I believe, is unknown, and may not ‘have been much of 
a poet in matters of fiction; but who will deny his taste for 


matters of reality, or say that he has not handled his subject to 
perfection ? 


The hearth was clean, the fire was clear, 
The kettle on for tea, 
Palemon in his elhow-chair, 
As blest as man could be, 
Clarinda, who his heart possess’d 
’ And was his new-made bride, 
With head reclin’d upon his breast 
Sat toying by his side, 
Stretch’d at his feet, in happy state, 
A fav’rite dog was laid, 
By whom a little sportive cat 
To wanton humour play’d. 
Clarinda’s hand he gently press’d 5 
She «tole an amorous kiss, 
And blushing modestly coufess’d 
The fulluess of her bliss, 


Palemon, with a heart elate, 
Pray’d to Almighty Jove, 
That it might ever be his fate, 

Just so to live and love, 


Bc this eternity, he cried, 
And let no more be givens 
Continue thus my fov’d fireside, 
I ask no ether heaven, 


The Happy Fireside.—Elegant Extracts. 


There are so many modes of spending the remainder of the 
evening between tea-time and bed-time, (for I protest against all 
suppers that are not light enough to be taken on the kuee) that 
a general description would avail'me nothing, and I cannot be 
expected to enter into such a variety of particulars. Suffice it to 
say, that where the fire is duly appreciated and the circle good- 
humoured, none of them can be unpleasant, whether the’ party be 
large or small, young or old, talkative or contemplative. If 
there is music, a good fire will be particularly gra ‘to the 
performers, who are often seated at the farther end of the 
for it is really shameful that a lady who is charming us all 
her voice, or firing us, at the harp or piano, with the lightning GF 
her fingers, should'at the very moment ‘be trembling with cold. 
As to cards, which were invented for the solace of a mad prince, 
and which are only tolerable in my opinion when we can be ag 


mad as he was, tliat is to say, at a Sto an" “HT by 


any means patronize them, as a conscienttous Fir 3 for not 
to 
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to mention all the other objections, the card-table is as auk ward, 

in a fireside point of view, as the dinner.table, and is not to be 
compared with it in sociality. If it be necessary to pay so ill'a 
compliment to the company as to have receurse to some amuse. 
ment of the kind, there is chess or draughts, which may be played 
upon a tablet by the fire; but nothing is like discourse, freely 
uttering the fancy as it comes, and yaried perhaps with a little 
music or with the perusal of some favourite passages, which excite 
the comments of the circle. It is then, if tastes happen to be 
accordant, and the social voice is frank as well as refined, that 
the “ sweet music of speech’ is heard in it’s best harmony, dif- 
fering only for apter sweetness, and mingling but for happier 
participation, while the mutual sense smilingly bends in with 
every rising measure, . 

And female stop smooothens the charm o’er all, 


This is the finished evening ; this the quickener at once and the 
calmer of tired thought; this tle spot, where our better spirits 
await to exalt and enliven us, when the daily and vulgar ones 
have discharged their duty! 

Questo é il Paradiso, 

Pia dolce, che fra I’ acque, e fra Y arene 

In ciel son le Sirene. 

' Tasso. Rime Amorose, 

Here, here is found 
A sweeter Paradise of sound, 
Than where the Sirens take-their summer stands 
Among the breathing waters and glib sands, 


Bright fires and joyous faces,—and it is no easy thing for philo- 
sophy to say good night. But health must be enjoyed, or nothing 
will be enjoyed; and the charm should be broken at a reason- 
able hour., Far be it however from a rational Viresider not to 
make exceptions to the, rule, when friends have been long asunder, 
or when some domestic celebration has called them together, or 
even when hours peculiarly congenial render it difficu!t to part. 
At all events, the departure must be a voluntary matter; and 
here [ cannot help exclaiming against. the gross and villanous 
trick, which some people have, when they wish,to get rid of their 

company,, of letting their fires go down and the snuffs of their 
candles. run to. seed :—it is paltry and palpable, and argues bad 
policy. as well. as breeding, for such of their friends as have a 
different feeling of things, may chance to-be disgusted with them 
altogether, while the careless or ‘unpolite may chuse to revenge 
thempelves on the appeal, aud face it out gravely till the moru- 
ing... 1f.a common visitor be inconsiderate enevgh on an ordinary 
sail to sit beyoud all reasonable hour, it must be reckoned 
as 
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zs a fatality,—as an ignorance of men and things, against which 
you cannot possibly provide,—as a sort of visitation, which must 
be borne with patience, and which is not likely to occur often, if 
you know whom you invite, and those who are invited know you, 
—But with an occasional excess of the fireside, what sociai virtue 
shall quarrel? A single friend perhaps loiters behind the rest :— 
you are alone in the house ;—you have just got upon a subject, 
delightful to you both; the fire is of a candent brightness ; the 
wind howls out of doors; the rain beats; the cold is piercing! 
Sit down. This is a time when the most melancholy tempe- 
rament may defy the clouds and storms, and even extract from 
them a pleasure that will take no substance by daylight. The 
ghost of his happiness sits by him, and puts on the likeness of 
former hours ;—and if such a man can be made comfortable by 
the moment, what enjoyment may it not furnish-to an unelouded 
spirit? If the excess belong not to vice, temperance does not 
forbid it when it only grows out of occasion. The great Poet, 
whom I have quoted so often for the fireside, and who will enjoy 
it with us to the last, was like the rest of our great poets, an 
ardent recommender of temperance in all it’s branches; but 
though he practised what he preached, he could take his night 
out of, the hands of sleep as well as the most entrenching of us. 
To pass over, as foreign to our subject in point of place, his 
noble wish that he might “ off outwatch the bear,’ with what a 
wrapped-up recollection of snugness, in the elegy on his friend 
Diedati, does he describe the fireside enjoyment of a winter's 
night ? 





Péctora cui credam? Quis me lenire docebit 

Mordaces curas? Quis longam fallere noctem 

Dalcibus alloquiis, grate cum sibilat igni 

Molle pyrum, et nuc'bus strepitat focus, et malus Auster 
Miscet cuncta foris, et desuper intonat ulmo ? 


{n whom shall I-confide ?, Whose counsel find 
A balmy med’cine for my troubled mind ? 
Or whose discourse, with innocent delight, 
Shall fill me now, and cheat the wintry night, 
When hisses on my hearth the pulpy pear, 
And black’ning chesnuts start and crackle there, 
While storms abroad the dreary meadows whelm, 
Aad the wind thunders through the aeighb’ringelm? 
Cowrer’s Zranstation. 
Even when left alone, there is sometimes a charm in watching 
eut the decaying fire,—in getting closer and closer to it with 
tilted chair and knees against the bars, and letting the whole 
multitude of fancies, that work in the night silence, come whis- 
pering about the yielding faculties. The world around. is silent; 
and for a moment the very cares of day seem to have gonevwithat — 
te 
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to sleep, leaving you to snatch a waking sense of disenthralment, 
and to commune with a thousand airy visitants that come to play 
with innocent thoughts. ‘Then for imagination’s sake, not for 
superstition’s, are recalled the stories of the Secret World and 
the midnight pranks of Fairyism. The fancy roams out of doors 
after rustics led astray by the jack-o’-lantern, or minute laugh- 
ings heard upon the wind, or the night-spirit on his horse that 
comes flouncing through the air on his way to a surfeited citizen, 
or the tiny morris-dance that springs up in the watery glimpses of 
the moon ;—or keeping at home, it finds a spirit in every room 
peeping at it as it opens the door, while a cry is heard from up 
stairs announcing the azure marks inflicted by 


The nips of fairies upon maids’ white hips, 


or hearing a snoring from below, it tiptoes down into the kitchen 
and beholds where 


— Lies him down the lubber fiend, 
And stretch’d out all the chimney’s length, 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength. 


Presently the whole band of fairies, ancient and modern,—the 
demons, sylphs, gnomes, sprites, elves, peries, genii, and above 
all the fairies of the fireside, the salamanders, lob-lye-by-the-tires, 
lars, lemures, and larvae, come flitting between the fancy’s eye 
and the dying coals, some with their weapons and lights, others 
with grave stedfastness on book or dish, others of the softer h’nd 
with their arch looks and their conscious pretence of attitude, 
while a minute music tinkles in the ear, and Oberom gives his 
gentle order :-— 
Through this house in glimmering light 
By the dead and drowsy fire, 
Every elf’ and fairy sprite 
Hop as light as bird from briar ; 
And this ditty, after me, 
Sing, and dance it trippingly, 


Anon, the whole is vanished, and the dreamer turning his eye 
down aside, almost looks for a laughing sprite, gazing at him 
from a tiny chair and mimicking his face and attitude.—Idle 
fancies ‘hese, and incomprehensible to minds clogged with every~ 
day earthliness,—but not useless, either as an exercise of the 
invention, or even as adding consciousness to the range and des- 
tiny of the soul. They will occupy us too, and steal us away 
from ourselves, when other recollections fail us or grow painful,— 
whea friends are found sclfish, or. better friends’can but commi- 
serate, or when the world has nothing in it to compare with what 
we have missed out of it. They may even lead us'to higher and 
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more solemn meditation, till we work up our way beyond the 
clinging and heavy atmosphere of this earthly sojourn, and look 
abroad upon the light that knows neither blemish nor bound, while 
our ears are saluted at that egress by the harmony of the skies, 
and our eyés behold the lost and congenial spirits that we have 
loved, hastening to welcome us with their sparkling eyes and their 
curls that are ripe with sunshine. 

But earth recalls us again;—the last flame is out;—the fading 
embers tinkle with a gaping dreariness; and the chill reminds us 
where we should be.—Another gaze on the hearth that has so 
cheered us, and the last, lingering action is to wind up the watch 
for the next day.——Upon how many anxieties shall the finger of 
that brief chronicler strike,—and upon how many comforts too ! 
—To-morrow our fire shall be trimmed anew; and so, gentle 
Reader, good night:—may the weariness I have caused you, 
make sleep the pleasanter ! 


Let no lamenting cryes, nor dolefall tears, 

Be heard all night within, nor yet without ; 

Ne let false whispers, breeding hidden fears, 

Break gentle sleep with misconceived doubt, 

Let no deluding dreams, nor dreadful sights, 

Make sudden, sad affrights, 

Ne let hob-goblins, names whose sencé we see not, 

Fray us with things that be not ; 

But let still silence true night- watches keep, 

That sacred Peace may in assurance reigne, 

And timely Sleep, since it is time to sleep, 

May pour his limbs furth on your pleasant plaine. 
SPENSER’s Epithalamion. 





Arr. XXI.—Athens and England. 


6 "Boyd 38 AtEw Bed pdv, Sixacsee 3é 
ovyae ps al viv iaBaarei KAtwv, Oty 
Zlvwy wagivrov, Thy Wiruy xanws Adyw.” 
ArRistopH, Acharn, 


Truths I will utter, sharp as truths may be : 
No mischief-making Cleon now, at least, 
Shall storm and swear I’m libelling the State. 


To learn caution from the events of former ages, and to grow 
wise from the calamitous experience of other nations, ought to be 
the first object and the noblest distinction of a thinking people.. 
It is not only the cheapest, but the easiest and most obvious 
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method of acquiring wisdom ; and that'man has perused the page 
of history with very. little profit, ‘who has not learned. to pity the 
despicable squabbles of interest and ambition,—to despise the 
false lustre of blood-dealing heroes, and to deprecate from his 
own country the miseries which war has inflicted on other 
nations ;—above all, who has not studied to retrace these mise- 
ries to their original source, and to root out their first cause by 
the removal of corruption, moral and political. 
if an Englishman were now to take into his hand the volume 
of universal history, and search through it for a precedent for the 
present deplorable situation of his country, he could not, per- 
haps, fix upon a part’more completely in point than that critical 
period of the history of Athens, when Philip of Macedon was 
plotting its destruction, together with that of the rest of Greece. 
This period was about the 108th Olympiad. Athens had sunk . 
into a state of paralytic enfeeblement, from which the encroach- 
ing ambition of the Macedonian was not sufficient to rouse her: 
her citizens were more intent on the pleasures of the theatre, than 
alive to the honour and danger of their country ; and it was* 
only the wiser few among them, who kept their eyes open to 
approaching hazard,—who saw the necessity of a politiral reform, 
and dared to lift up their voice amidst the insensate selfishness of 
their countrymen for the remnant of honour that was left. At 
the head of this party was Demosthenes,—a man, whose political 
character is not free from objections, but whose eloquence dazzles 
us with such a blaze of lightning as prevents us from nicely exa- 
mining his failings ;—who, with at least the courage of a patriot, 
dared to utter to an assembly of men nominally free, such truths 
as freemen ovght to utter and to hear, He spoke to the people 
of Athens, who, however degenerate from the glory of their 
ancestors, were at least not packed together by bribery and cor- 
ruption; but were assembled to hear the words of honest truth 
from the lips of the noblest.orators that. ever spoke to freemen. 
The distinguishing trait of the eloquence of Demosthenes was 
sublimity. Eloquence allows a wider scope for the play of a 
sublime imagination, than any other art except Poetry itself; or, 
in other words, it is more -poetical in its nature than any other 
species of writing. The speeches of Demosthenes everywhere 
abound with “ thoughts that breathe and words. that burn ;” he 
possessed a fervid strength of sentiment and language admirably 
calculated 





* There was a party at ‘this time in Athen-, who entirely gave up the 
interests Af the State’in despair of preventing that ruin which was impends 
ing, and checking thatdegeveracy which prevailed ;—of this party Phecioa 

Perhaps, there exists such a party now in England 5 aod 
if Sir Philip Francis be designated as the head of it, it will be ae ill com- 
phment to hua to have his name coupled with that ot Paocion, 
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calculated to rouse the dormant patriotism of his hearers,—to 
inspire them with a warlike enthusiasm, and influence them with 
an eagerness “ to fire the impious wreath on Philip’s brow.” It 
was this excellency which arrested the attention and stimulated 
the exertions of his countrymen: it is this which has elevated him 
above the standard of his Grecian competitors, and which has 
given him the chief advantage over his great Roman rival, Cicero. 
Longinus’s character of him is as remarkable for truth as it is for 
the masterly beauty with which it is drawn :— 


“ ~ ” ~ U > ~ , wv Md 
Oarrov av Tis usgauwis Pegoutvus avravita: Ta Supata Svvaite, 
a avTopIaAuncas Tois EmaAANAOIS Exeivou WadECrY.” 
De Sublim. § 34. 


‘* For a man might sooner await the thunderbolts of heaven with his 
eyes wide open, than sustain the reverberated impassionment of Demosthenes,” 


His Philippics are so full of fire, that no man with a mind the 
least poetical can read them without ecstacy ; and I hope no man 
with a soul at all English, can read them without being reminded 
of the errors and misfortunes of his own country, and without an 
ardent wish for the success of that great cause of Political Reform, 
for which Demosthenes laboured so strenuously in his country 
and his generation. 

Let us turn, then, and hear from the mouth of Demosthenes 2 
few such truths as the liberty of the British Press will now-a-days 
scarcely allow us to utter ourselves. ‘The follies of Athens come 
before us “ in a tangible shape,” as the facetious Mr. Canning 
calls it; and though I am not so sanguine as to think with Lord 
Cochrane, that the first Olynthiac of Demosthenes prescribes all 
that is necessary to be done in the present disastrous war,—yet 
if sober Englishmen will but read of the sufferings of other na- 
tions, and, as they read, mark and learn, there is yet some hope 
that the fruits of well-timed and deliberate reflection may be the 
purification of our Constitution, wisdom in our councils, and 
success in our enterprizes. 


“EL OE ris indy, J dvdees ASnvaios, Suemortunroy o1eTas Tov DiAswmoy 
tly, CxOMaY TO TE WARIS Ths viv Iwagyovens aitw Iurdpews, nai TO 
Th ywela wavTe amokwrivas Ty WAL" Opis yay olsmas.” 

Kara Didtim. A. y’. 


** Tf any one of you, Athenians, considering the multitude of resources 
which Philip possesses, and the quantity of places which have been lost 
by the Republic, shall conclude that he is somewhat dificult tu be con- 
quered, he will not be mistaken.” 


That there is some little difficulty in conquering Napoleon, is a 
point, I believe, now pretty generally agreed on by all parties ; 
FF 2 and 
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and the considerations upon which it is grounded, whether taken 
with reference to his accumulating power, or to our own acctis 
lating losses, are equally formidable. ‘To his unvarying success 
in his military undertakings, to his successive subjugation of 
Holland; Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Prussia, (and why not add 
Russia and Spain?) we have nothing to oppose but petty and 
unsuccessful attempts to subsidize the Continent ;—but the ina 
cumbrance 6f a few useless Islands; the capture and subsequent 
relinquishment of a hospital, called Walcheren: in short, 73 ra 
Xvgia Waves aworwriva:.—Aud happy would it be, if this were the 
extent of our loss! Happy, if we had not squandered many thou- 
sands of British lives in these paltry achievements !—Such being 
the case, why, we despondingly enquire, is not an end put to the 
desolations of war? And the answer is obvious,—because Cor- 
ruption, the great nurse of War and Misery, will not suffer it. 


“* TiSvnxe Didswmos; 0d, wa Ai’, GAN aorensi. Tid tur diadigns 
nal yag dv ourés +: wan, Taxtws husis Yregov Didswmoy wonceTs, avmeg 
ovrw meoginnte Tos memypas Tov vor ovdE yaE oUTOS Taga THy aiTov 
‘gauny TocouToy imnvEntas, roy waxed Thy YusTigay auiAuay.” § é. 


‘* Is Philip dead? No indeed, but he is sick:—and what does that 
profit you ?—If any accident were to befall him, you would quickly 
beget yourself another Philip, while vour affairs are thus managed; for 
the man has not grown to this height so much by his own strength as by 
your inattention,” 


This séntence is as severe 4 satire on Englishmen as could have 
been dictated by the spirit of prophecy. The only consolation 
we appear to take refuge in amidst all the victories of our adver- 
sary is, to hunt after groundless reports of his illness or his death; 
and hence, while he is silently pursuing his path of conquest, we 
represent him as dying; and he is absolutely dead at Vienna, 
when he is employed in negociating the articles of his marriage. 
And if he were dead, the natural reflection is, 7: air Siapics: ; 
would this single occurrence shake off the lethargy which has 
hitherto paralysed our energies? Would it invigorate our Consti- 
tution, and remove the damned and damning spot of corruption 
which disfigures it ? Would it not rather, by apparently diminishing 
the necessity of exertion, sink us into a more torpid indifference, 
and render us an easier prey to some future Napoleon? For doubt- 
less, as the Athenian orator told his countrymen, our indolence 
would soon raise up another Bonaparte,—another enemy, who, 
like him, would conquer our indolence by activity, our folly by 
prudence, and our gold by iron.—Such are the probable advan- 
tages to be derived from the political system of those who would 
sit waiting till something may “ turn up,”-—“ like an old rusty 
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conductor waiting for a flash of lightning.”” But what “ turn up’’ 
of things is it which these chance-lotterymen would desire? Can 
their imaginations devise any thing more favourable to their views 
than the recent insurrection in Spain, which presented them, one 
might think, with as entire an opportunity as they could possibly 
look for in the present state of things, of opposing some effectual 
resistance to the arms of Napoleon ?—-Is Spain, then, rescued ? 
Were the French driven through they Pyrennes, the passes guarded, 
and one corner, at least, of the Continent for ever wrested from 
the grasp of the Conqueror? Alas! nothing of this ; as soon 
as the enthusiasm of liberty has evaporated, and the French’ have 
established a firm footing in the country,—then we send out a 
handful of men to shew their faces to the enemy, and bring home 
half their number,—then we march to Madrid, and back again to 
Corunna or to Lisbon, and amuse ourselves with talking of Spanish 
success, while Spain is fast sinking into subjugation ; and thus, as 
Demosthenes told his countrymen,— 


ws viv Expres, ofd8 Sdovrav iviv tov maugiv "AuPimorw, Sitacbas 
’ o * ’ ‘ ~ ~ ‘ ~ 
SirascO” avy amngT natives Xai Taxis Magaoxsvais nai Tals yropais. §. #. 


** Distracted both in conduct and counsel, we lose the very tact of 
opportunity, and cannot lay hold of the commonest advantages it thrusts 
upon our acceptance,” 


Let us next advert to the subject of Mercenary Troops, upon 
which the Orator has exerted his bitterest spirit of invective. 
The Athenians, it seems, had their German Legion as well as 
we; but Demosthenes speaks of them with an indignation, which, 
it appears, their patriotic exertions sufliciently justified; for, 
says he, 


~ Ul 
iE od atra xaS aira re Eine Suir orgarevetas, Tos Pidovs 
vind nai Tods cypparxouse § 8, ° 


** As soon as these foreigners undertake to fight for you by themselves, 
ihey go conquering your friends and allies.” 


¥ 
Who would not, on reading this passage, be led to conclude, that 
the saching of Copenhagen had arisen from a similar blunder ;-— 
that the expedition had been sent out under some mercenaries, 
who had been commissioned to attack Calais or Flushing, but by 
mere wistake had fallen upon a country in perfect amity with 
Great Britain? I wish the ingenuity of some future historian 
could hit upon such an excuse for us: it would fasten upon us, 
indeed, the strongest imputation of folly; but, at least, we should 
not then be reproached as robbers and pirates, and violators of 
the laws of nations. 


‘ 
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The folly of the Athenians consisted in employing their merce. 
naries aira xaY aira,—in sending them out alone, without any 
force or commander from their own country, capable of giving a 
proper direction to their exertions, aud of restraining them from 
wanton and indiscriminate mischief. Such is not exactly our 
case: we send out our expeditions, purposely and after full deli- 
beration, to pillage the capitals of neutral nations; as if our only 
ambition were to augment the number of our enemies !—The 
temporary employment of foreign troops in such a state as 
Athens,—which was open to the attacks of a powerful and en- 
croachiug enemy, without any barrier from the sea, and without 
the means of adequate resistance by its own internal strength,— 
is a measure which may well be palliated in its policy, though 
not, perhaps, reconciled with the national pride of the Athenians. 
But what occasion can England have for a standing army of mer- 
eenaries, enclosed as she is by the ocean, supported by a warlike 
population, and defended by the’ first navy in the world? What 
end can we hope to attain by such a measure, but to foment dis- 
trust, jealousies, and divisions?—-But the German soldiers, we 
are told, are brave;—and so are the Hnglish: but they are 
loyal:—to whom? If to their employers,—so are the English. 
But, perhaps, the German soldiers are necessary to enforce obe- 
dience to military flogging ! 


The Athenians, our great prototypes, and our great rivals in 
political folly, had their expeditions too,—with this difference, 
however, that they did not call them by a name which contained 
so lively a satire on the thing itself. Demosthenes censures with 
just severity the tardiness of their armaments: had he lived in 
these times, what language could he have found sufficiently se. 
vere,—what name suflicieutly sarcastic,—for British Expeditions? 


by . e ‘ 
vs "Ey Cow raira winders, MeoamoAwdey 20” & av ixmAiwuer® Tov 


4 ~ , , 
ae TOU GeaTrew yeovoy tis TO TacaonsvateaIa: avaArlonouty.” § sy’s 
§ ¢ 


** Ta consequence of these delays, action is wasted in preparation, and 
the very objects of our equipment are lest before we stir.” 


“ Kau dusis tay dv Xeppornow wudncSs Dirscwmoy, insios Pondsiv Yn$i- 
EeaSe* tay by Maas, ixsioe® Edy GAAS wov, cupmacadsits avw xal 
nate.” § 40". 

*¢ Tf you hear that Philip is in the Chergonese, you vote your aid into 


that quarter; if in Thermopylae, you rush intothat; and if any where 
else, there you are immediately, waitiag him up and down,” 


How true is the former of these extracts in its application to Eng- 
land, the experience of every year from the accession of Mr. Pitt 
to power to the present moment, is too sad a memorial. Whilea 
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battle is fighting in Spain, we are embarking reinforcements to 
eur army there ; and while the most formidable expedition we. 
ever equipped is lingering on our shores, waiting for the inspec. 
tion of this or that minister, our enemies are vigorously employed 
in fortifying the point destined for our attack. ‘They wait for no 
inspection, and seem scarcely to require time for preparation: the 
moment the alarm of danger is given, every one is in his station 
ready to disperse it, with as much promptitude as if the thing had 
been foreseen a year beforchand. And the beauty of all this is, 
Bonaparte knows just as certainly as our Minster himself at 
what point the attack is to be expected :—“ sici yag, ticw of wat’ 
iEayyidrorres ixzivw.”—In one respect, however, we do deviate 
somewhat from the example of our Athenian prototypes :—it was 
their practice, Demosthenes tells us, to follow Philip about from 
one place to another,—from Thermopyle to the Chersonese, and 
back again,—in short, up aud down, wherever he chose to lead 
them; for they were a people who, with all their wisdom, could 
** as easily be led by the nose 
As asses are.” 


Now, we are somewhat more politic in this respect, but withal 
not more bold: our wisdom seems to be to look where Bonaparte 
is not, and there to aim our exertions. If he is employed in 
Spain or Austria, we send out a large expedition to Flushing: 
and neither Austria nor Spain is the better for it; for without 
relaxing his efforts in those quarters, he easily collects a sufficient 
force to march to Antwerp, not to take a leading part in the 
war (for that was unnecessary), but just to co-operate as an ally 
with the plague which was already destroying. 


“Masia Dh Ala nal mevraxdcia TeharTe avnrdnaer tis opdiv dtov.” 
ot Olynth, B. § 9 


The Athenians had squandered away, the Orator complains, 
more than 1500 talents,—that is, something above a quarter of a 
million, A prodigious sum, traly, in these days to enter into the 
calculations of war! Poor as the Athenian state ‘itself was, its 
dependencies were numerous and opulent; and if still the re. 
sources of England are out of all proportion greater than theirs,— 
a truth which need not be disputed,—yet our expenditures (our 
useless expenditures, I mean,—the consumptions ¢s of3tv déov *) have 
been infinitely disproportionate too. Calculate the expence of 
one single British expedition,—to Sweden, to Corwnua, or ta 
Walcheren, and the amount would stagger the credulity of Pe, 
ricles himself. 

But it is not in foreign expeditions, however useless and how. 
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ever expensive, that the most obnoxions part of our expenditure 
consists: it is the gulph of Pensions and Sinecures which swal- 
lows up with unrelenting avidity the wealth of the country ; and, 
Heaven knows! all this is expenditure is oddév dév! Expeditions 
will serve to dazzle us with a shew of exertion, and to keep alive 
eur hopes and fears ; but sinecures are a dead weight upon the 
shoulders of the nation, which palsies every energy, and checks 
all patriotic ambition. The Athenians knew not what they meant, 
and yet their orators dared to complain of foreign expenditure : 
we are patient under the pressure of an useless home consumption, 
superadded to an infinitely greater foreign expenditure. Surely 
there is some reason for complaint in this! 


“ "AmoBarLare Jn weds ToUs Te ToaiTa worsTEVOMEvOUS* wy OF AsV Em 
mrwyay Taxd wrovors yeyovaci, of49 8E addzwv tyro” . « 
dow 08 Ta Ths WoAwws AAT TW YityouE, TOTOUTY Ta TOUTWY MUEnTaI.” 

Ibid, 

‘© Turn your eyes upon the authors of these doings, and see how the 
obscure have been made eminent, how the beggarly have been made rich, 
and in what exact proportion as the means of the State have become less, 
those of it’s Statesmen have become greater,” 


Look, then, at the men whose ill-fated admiuistration has re+ 
duced their country to this wretched state: look at the Percevals, 
the Cannings, the Castlereaghs—oi 22 a3¢wy ¢vr1,2:—the sinecurists, 
the reversionists, the duellists! And how truly does the parallel 
hold good in this particular,—that they have risen in propertion 
as the country has fallen! 

It was not, however, by pensions and sinecures that the Athe- 
nian politicians accumulated their riches: their resources were in 
the bribes they could collect from the enemies of their country ;— 
a practice which, however execrable, however repugnant to every 
decent feeling, had at least one advantage over the modern sys- 
tem, that whenever it was detected, it was liable to be not only 
checked, but punished: the thing was not only in a yisible, but 
in a “ tangible shape ;” whereas now-a-days, we may murmur, 
if we will, to see men fatten on the spoils of the State; but we 
have no resource against it in the detection of Macedonian cups 
or Persian carpets; the men hug themselves in their thousands, 
as if they were conscious of having well earned them; and con- 
scious they are that clamour cannot strip them of their wealth, 
por bring them to the bar of their country. 


ic wf 


: #* Oh! that such bulky bribes as all might sec, dole 4s 
Still, as of old, incumber’d villainy ! 
Could France or Rome divert our brave designs 
With all their brandies or with all their wines ?” 
Pore’s Moral Essays, Epist. iii. 
Nea 
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No: the thing that now shackles our brave designs is that intan. 
gible, invisible, mischief-working Influence, which hovers over 
peusions, places, and sinecures,—which defies all scrutiny and all 
analysation, and which, upon the first mention of inquiry into its 
merits, sends out a shrill, pert cry of faction and disloyalty; and 
thus we are secure in our approbation of the last, mosi galling, 
most degrading parallel in the Athenian Orator’s complaint :-— 


“sc ~ ‘ Y ’ > a S ‘ e > m 1 
Taira, wx Thy Anumpen, 0vn ay Vavpacaips, 81 waitwr siworty 
uot yivorto wag’ inwy PrAaPn, THY weTomnoTwr aiTA ysvigIas’ od? yag 
wappnein wagi wavrwr aiti Bag’ ipir ioriv.” 
Ibid. 


** In fact, as liberty of speech does not always suit the taste of the 
times, T should not be at all surprised, if what I have now uttered should 
ibe of more injury to myself thaa to the very perpetrators of what you 
are suflering.” 


This was a bold truth to utter under the “ Tyranny of Demo. 
cracy,’”’ as it is designated by the aristocratic zeal of Mr. Mit- 
ford: and it is a truth which is equally evident in its application 
to the existing circumstances of this country, It is notorious 
that the detectors of political abuses expose themselves to greater 
danger than they incur who practise and encourage them: it is 


notorious that certain shackles are imposed on the freedom of 
discussion,—that truth is liable to be distorted into libel, and 
that they, of all political writers, live in the greatest personal 
security, whose pens are employed on the side of the existing 
Administration, with all its corruptions; and that the men in 
power betray a strong and watchful jealousy of all the popular 
writers in this land of liberty and internal security. Now, 
against this spirit of jealousy our writers have a resource in the 
Jaw of the land, which the Athenian orators did not possess : it is 
not exactly that our law of libel is more defined in its purport 
or extent, for in this respect it is confessedly vague ; but it is 
more defined in its “ local habitation” than theirs was. The 
Athenian law was in effect vested in the Athenian mob; and if 
this body of fickleness and despotism could be skilfully wielded 
by some factious declaimer, hopeless was the lot of him whose 
words could be construed into treason by the vehemence of poli- 
tical, or frequently personal, animosity. 

The freedom of our Press does net rest on so precarious a 
foundation: but there is a body of men, whose interest it is (as 
detached from the interest of the State) to restrain this freedum 
within certain limits; and it becomes us to hold fast this safe. 
guard of our liberties, to look about us on the situation of our 
pwn affairs, and to look back on the comparative circumstances 

of 
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of other times and other countries.—Why should the experience, 
which has been accumulating since the world began, and whieh 
history has carefully recorded for our instraction, be accumulated 
and recorded in vain? 

It has been at all times a favourite topic with philosophers to 
lay open the workings of the human mind in * Dialogues of the 
Dead;” and it would be a curious speculation (if the idea of 
such meetings were not connected with a feeling of too much awe 
to allow of any speculation in the nemotest degree approaching 
to the ludicrous) te‘conceive an Englishman, upon just crossing 
the Stygian lake after dying in the deadly expedition to Flushing 
or the glorious battle of Albuera, meeting with an Athenian who 
had perished 2149 years ago in that battle of Cheronwa in which 
Philip of Macedon crushed the liberties of Greece. ‘The mutual 
compassion and mutual complainis would to them be vain: but 
to us, the surviving generation, the very conception of them ought 
to speak a lesson pregnant with instruction: it should teach as 
that, as the same causes operate with the same effects, we are not 
secure that we shall! not fall as Athens fell, a prey to the ambition 
of a foreign conqueror ; and above all, it should teach us to guard 
against the fate of that unfortunate republic, by a timely removal 
of its worst defects,—by the renovation of public spirit and 
public virtue, and the consolidation of every rank in one fixed 


and patriotic interest, by that single popular and mighty act,—a 
Constitutional Reform. 


S. 





Arr. XXII.—Retrospect of the Theatre. 


Troven the latter half of the year 1811 has produced little 
actua! improvement in the state of the Drama, yet upon the 
whole, appearances have continued favourable, and something 
lik« thinking begins to be discernible in that chaos of common- 
pice. It is true, we have been presented with some miserable 
farces, the ideas of which are as hacknied, as badly drawn, as 
fatastic and as unmeaning, as the pictures upon a China dish ; 
ard what is worse, the authors of them are young men, who in 
thus copying the lowest of their cotemporaries, shew us how little 
we have to hope from their advancing years :—but~still the non- 
sense has been contined to melodrama and afterpiece; and it 
seems to be understood, both by young and old, that the time for 
what was called comedy, that is to say, for larger farces _ 
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sisted by music and spectacle, exists no longer. A sort of despe. 
rate attempt to revive it was made by Mr. Thomas Dibdin in 
October last at the “ classical” theatre of Covent-Garden; but 
though his long interval of silence might have led the town to 
suppose that he had been really studying a little grammar and 
sense, and though the piece itself, Up to Town, actually bore out 
the supposition, comparatively speaking, yet audiences are not 
what they were, and the piece was resolutely damned. Mr. 
Dibdin therefore drew back again into the more congenial house, 
which he had latterly taken ou his shoulders,—the Circus or 
Surrey Theatre; and as Mr. Cherry has long been rusticated im 
Wales, and Mr. Reynolds betaken himself to the fastnesses of 
melodrama, the better part of the Stage is beginning to make 
room for better endeavour. Even Mr. Morton, in losing shis little 
ground of superiority and declining to the mere level of his con- 
temporaries, has at the same time grown judiciously idle :—the 
Siddonses, Allinghams, Eyres, and other small infesters of the 
theatre,—the bats of our stage darkness,—begin, as the phrase is, 
to drop off;—and the critics have at least the consolation of 
being cssured, that if dulness and buffoonery should regain their 
old possession, they must do it under some other shape; forthe 
tricks of punning, of loyal clap-traps, and of maudlin sentiment, 
are well nigh exhausted, and what the town used to applaud from 
inexperience, it has now Icarnt to despise from knowledge and 
to shun from weariness and disgust. Yet the unwillingness with 
which these gentlemen make room for others, is inconceivable, 
though some of them have absolutciy grown rich upon our good- 
nature, and all of them are superannuated in point of joking. It 
is curious to observ@ with what little comprehension they, enter 
into the real causes of the change they experience. Mr. Reynolds 
and his friends consider it, 1 understand, as a sort of visitation 
upon the drama in general, and talk of the “ hard times” as they 
would of a scarcity or a frost; and a letter absolutely appeared 
the other day in one of the papers complaining in Mr. Dibdin’s 
behalf of the pitiless severity of modern audiences,—a severity, 
it informed us, which would have been equally astonishing and 
fatal to the writers of former days. ‘Thus Dryden, Congreve, and 
others, luckily escaped the fate of the modern dramatists, because 
audiences were formerly better natured ; and we are of course to 
understand, that if Mr. Dibdin had lived in the times of those 
congenial wits, his merits would have been more justly appre- 
ciated. Such is the modesty of indulged ignorance! And such 
the just though appalling retribution with which the long indul- 
gence of the town is visited! But unfortunately, these wortbies 
and their advocates never come before us without exposing their 
want of common information. ‘The truth is, that if the singular 
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and foolish goodnature of modern audiences had not been suffi- 
ciently established by the long success of the very persons who 
now complain of them, nothing could have shewn it in a stronger 
light than a comparison with the audiences of former times. Ben 
Jonson was exasperated more than once by the failure of an ela. 
borate piece; Dryden had at least four dramas condemned; and 
out of as many comedies of Congreve, which are all indeed 
that he wrote, two were so ill received, that it is well known 
he gave up the stage in disgust. Something too much perhaps 
might appear to be thus made out against the taste of our 
ancestors; but in truth there was generally a sufficient quan- 
tity of objectionable matter in the pieces which they condemued ; 
and if they were sometimes led astray into an illegitimate favou- 
ritism, as in the cases of Settle, d’Urfey, and others, the fault was 
only momentary, and well retrieved by a due and lasting appre- 
ciation of better writers. The critical spirit was too lively among 
them to put up with such entire nonsense as latterly has engressed 
the stage: Dryden laments somewhere that his own precepts had 
made them too knowing for him; and our dramatists should be 
told that even the Settles and d’Urfeys, the bye-words aed buf- 
foons of our elder stage, were men infinitely their superiors in all 
that constitutes a claim to be heard, for they really had read 
books and collected ideas: there was some kind of thinking about 
them ; they.could handle an image and a thought with something 
like a consciousness of possession, and did not exhibit that 
wretched imbecility of hand, which shews an utter want of ac. 
quaintance with shapes and substances,—and which ventures 
upon nothing but the merest surfaces of - it’s cant, and it’s 

common-place. 

So far then, the months under consididiation have not been 
unpromising in a negative point of view; and if the smallest 
advance towards a better taste, or even towards the recommenda. 
tion of a better taste, is to be valued as it ought, the reader 
will agree that a comedy written in imitation of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, aud another in which there are touches of genuine wit 
and poetry, are some indications of improvement on the positive 
side. I allude to the Kiss of Mr. Stephen Clarke, and M. P. or 
the Blue Stocking, by Thomas Moore. The Aiéss, it is true, had 
little or nothing to recommend it but where it directly borrowed 
from the old bards; but there was a taste absolutely new to living 
dramatists in thus resorting to the treasuyes of sterling comedy ; 
and if the example of the late Mr. Tobin has been the means of 
diverting the attention of succeeding writers from the cant of the 
day to the language of reflexion and poetry, our obligations to 
his elegant mind are incalculable. The benefit to be derived from 
Mr. Meore’s comedy is of a different description, and certainly of 
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no such extent, though coming from a more original and gifted 
source ; but it is still no contemptible one, if rightly appreciated. 
M. P. or the Blue Stocking, is of a character directly the reverse 
of that of the Kiss ;—what belongs strictly to the author is the 
best part of it; what he has imitated is from wretched originals 
and infinitely beneath him. Unluckily, the best part of it is by 
far the smallest; and a few elegant songs,—a few pointed sen-, 
tences,—a few elaborate witticisms,—make us no amends in the 
abstract for a plot from Leadenhall-street and a profusien of 
puns, clap-traps, and farcicalities. A voluntary descent of this 
kind from the upper ranks of literature into the profound of the 
modern stage would have left nothing wanting to the regret of 
the critics in the extreme perniciousness of it’s example, had not 
the author himself, in contradicting some supposed allusions to 
circumstances in high life, taken a public opportunity of express- 
ing his own sense of the unworthiaess of his production. Nor 
is this confession, though explained by Mr. Arnold the Manager 
in a counter-epistle to be a mere ebullition of modesty, disproved 
and defeated by the unusual success of the piece itself, for there 
is still enough of the author’s spirit in it to have scattered for a 
time a preserving salt over the performance; and from all these 
circumstances put together, the dramatic student may derive three 
excellent lessons :—he may see, in the first place, what an imme. 
diate and striking superiority to the Dibdins and Reynoldses is 
observable in the commonest and most perverted efforts of a man 
of genius, even when he condescends to their level; secondly, he 
may be convinced how assuredly a man of genius is humiliated iu 
his own eyes as well as those of the eritics by so doing; and 
thirdly, in regarding the piece and it’s effect with a general eye, 
he will be enabled to discern, that whatever momentary advau- 
tages the author may have proposed to himself from begging the 
question like his inferiors with puns and clap-traps, he has vpon 
the whole done an immediate as well as lasting injury to the suc- 
cess of his production, and might have secured continued houses 
and a better reputation in proportion as he had added to his own 
efforts on the occasion and taken away from the vices he chose to 
employ in their stead.—After all however, it is not to be con. 
cluded, that the genius of Mr. Moore, though it owed us a better 
endeavour in this respect, would ever appear to advantage in the 
dramatic walk ;—it is much more allied to description and fancy 
than passion and character; and I cannot forbear repeating in 
this place, what I have hinted in another work, that the public 
have now an additional demand on him to put his talents to their 
proper account.—The union of the lighter ethics with fanciful 
rhetoric and an air of accomplishment is still a desideratum in 
English poetry ; the task seems peculiarly fitted te Mr. Moore ; 
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and his best friends would willingly see him occupied in embel. 
lishing that cause of morality, which has suffered till lately under 
the warmth of his hand, but which there is no writer, L am. per- 
suaded, who, with some restraint on his floridness and a little 
more on his learning, would adorn with greater elegance of 
thought or felicity of recommendation. 


&F 





Arr. XXIUL.—The Good Clerk, a Character ; with seme account 
of ** The Complete English Tradesman.” 


Tue Goov Crerx.—He writeth a fair and swift. hand, and ts 
competently versed in the Four First Rules of Arithmetic, in the 
Rule of ‘Three (which is sometimes called the Golden Rule) and in 
Practice. We mention these things, that we may leave no room 
for cavillers to say, that any thing essential hath been omitted 
in our definition; else, to speak thetruth, these are but ordinary 
accomplishments, and such as every understrapper at a desk is 
commonly furnished with. ‘The character we treat of soareth 
higher. 

He is clean and neat in his person; not from a vain-glorious 
desire of setting himself forth to advantage in the eyes of the other 
sex (with which vanity too many of our young Sparks now.a- 
days are infected) but to do credit (as we say) to the oflice. For 
this reason he evermore taketh care that his desk or his books re- 
ceive no soil; the which things he is commonly as solicitous to 
have fair and unblemished, as the owner of a fine horse is to have 
him appear in good keep. 

He riseth early in the morning; not because early rising cone 
duceth to health (though he doth not altogether despise that con- 
sideration) but chiefly to the intent that he may be first at the desk. 
There is his post, there he delighteth to be, uuless when his meals, 
or necessity, calleth him away; which time he alway esteemeth as 
lost, and maketh as short as possible. 

He is temperate in eating and drinking, that he may preserve a 
clear head and steady hand for his master’s service. He is also 
partly induced to this observation of the rules of temperance by 
his respect for religion and the laws of his country ; which things 
(it may once for all be noted) do add special assistances to his 
actions, but do net and cannot furnish the main spring or motive 
thereto. Ilis first ambition (as appeareth all along) is to be a 
good Clerk, his next a good Christian, a good Patriot, ~, 

or. 
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Correspondent to this, he keepeth himself honest, not fot fear 
of the laws, but because he hath observed how unseemly an article 
it maketh in the Day Book, or Ledger, when a sum is set down 
lost or missing; it being his pride to make these books to agree, 
and to tally, the one side with the other, with a sort of archi- 
tectural symmetry and correspondence. 

He marrieth, or marrieth not, as best suiteth with his employer’s 
views. Some merchants do the rather desire to have married men 
ia their Counting Houses, because they think the married state a 
pledge for their servants’ integrity, and an incitement to them to 
be industrious; and it was an observation of a late Lord Mayor 
of London, that the sons of Clerks do generally prove Clerks them- 
selves, and that Merchants encouraging persons in their employ to 
marry, and to have families, was the best method of securing a 
breed of sober industrious young men attached to the mercantile 
interest. Be this as it may, such a character as we have been 
describing, will wait till the pleasure of his employer is known 
on this point; and regulateth his desires by the custom of the 
heuse or firm te which he belongeth. 

He avoideth: profane oaths and jesting, as so much time lost 
from his employ ; what spare time he hath for conversation, which 
in a Counting House such as we have been supposing can be but 
small, he spendeth in putting seasonable questions to such of his 
fellows (and sometimes respectfully to the master himself} who can 
give him information respecting the price and quality of goods, the 
state of exchange, or the latest improvements in book-keeping ; 
thus making the motion of his lips, as well as of his fingers, sub- 
servient to his master’s interest. Not that he refuseth a brisk saying, 
ora cheerful sally of wit, when it comes uaferced, is free of of. 
fence, and hath a convenient brevity. For this reason he hath 
commonly some such phrase as this in his mouth:— 


Tits a slovenly look 
To blot your book. 


Or, 


Red ink for ornament, black for use, 
The best of things are open to abuse, 


So upon the eve of any great holyday, of which he keepeth one 
or two at least every year, he will merrily say in the hearing of 4 
confidentia) friend, but to none other :— 


All work and no play 
Makes Jack a dull boy. 


Or, 


A bow always bent must crack at last. 


But 
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But then this must always be understood to be spoken confiden- 
tially, and, as we say, under the rose. ; 


Lastly, his dress is plain without singularity ; with no other 


ornament than the quill, which is the badge of his function, stuck 
under the dexter ear, and this rather for convenience of having it 
at hand, when he hath been called away from his desk, and ex- 
pecteth to resume his seat there again shortly, than from any de- 


light which he taketh in foppery or osteutation. The colour of: 


his clothes ts generally noted to be black rather than brown, brown 
rather than blue or green. [lis whole deportment is staid, modest, 
and civil. His motto is Regularity. 

This Character was sketched, in an interval of business, to di- 
vert some of the melancholy hours of a Counting House. ~ It is 
so little a creature of fancy, that it is scarce any thing more than 
a recollection of some of those frugal and economical maxims 
which, about the beginning of the last century, (Fngland’s meanest 
period) were endeavoured to be inculcated and instilled into the 
breasts of the London Apprentices,* by a class of instructors who 
might not inaptly be termed The Masters of mean Morals. The 
astonishing narrowness and illiberality of the lessons contained in 
some of those books is inconceivable by those whose studies have 
not led them that way, and would almost induce one to subscribe 
to the hard censure which Drayton has passed upon the mercantile 
spirit — 





The gripple merchant, born to be the curse 
Of this brave Isle. 


I have now lying before me that curious book by Daniel Defoe, 
“The Complete English Tradesman.” The pompous detail, the 
Studied analysis of every little mean art, every sneaking address, 
every trick and subterfuge (short of larceny) that is necessary to the 
tradesman’s occupation, with the hundreds of anecdotes, dialogues 
(in Defoe’s liveliest manner) interspersed, all tending to the same 
amiable purpose, namely, the sacrificing of every honest emotion 
of the soul to what he calls the main chance,—if you read it in 
an ironical sense, and as a piece of covered satire, make it one of 
the most amusing books which Defoe ever writ, as much so as any 
of his best novels. It is difficult to say what his intention was 
in writing it. It is almost impossible to suppose him in earnest. 
Yet such is the bent of the book to narrow and to degrade the 
heart, that if such maxims were as catchitig and infectious as those 

of 





* This term designated a larger class of young men than that to which it 
is now confined; it took io the articled Clerks of Merchants and Bankers, the 
George Barowells of the day. 
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ef a licentious cast, which happily is not. the case, had I been 
living at that time, I certainly should have recommended to the 
Grand Jury of Middlesex, who presented the Fable of the Bees, 
to have presented this book of Defoe’s in preference, as of a far 
‘more vile and debasing tendency. I will give one specimen of his 
advice to the young Tradesman on the Government of his Temper. 
“ The retail tradesman in especial, and even every tradesman in 
his station, must furnish himself with a competent stock of pa- 
tience ; I mean that sort of patience which is needful to bear with 
all sorts of impertinence, and the most provoking curiosity that 
it is impossible to imagine the buyers, even the worst of them, 
are or can be guilty of. 4 tradesman behind his counter must 
have no flesh and blood about him, no passions, no resentment ; 
he must never be angry, no not so much as seem to be so, if a 
customer tumbles him five hundred pounds worth of goods, and 
scarce bids money for any thing; nay, though they really come 
to his shop with no intent to buy, as many do, only to see what 
is to be sold, and though he knows they cannot be better pleased, 

than they are, at some other shop where they intend to buy, ’tis 
all one, the tradesman must take it, he must place it to the ac- 
count of his calling, that ’¢is his business to be ill used and resent 

nothing ; and so must answer as obligingly to those that give him 

an hour or two’s trouble and buy nothing, as he does to those 

who in half the time lay out ten or twenty pounds. The case is 

plain, and if some do give him trouble and do not buy, others 

make amends and do buy ; and as for the trouble, ’tis the business 

of the shop.’ Here follows a most admirable story of a mercer. 

who, by his indefatigable meanness and more than Socratic pa-' 

tience under affronts, overcame and reconciled a lady, who upon 

the report of another lady that he had behaved saucily to some 

third lady, had determined to shun his shop, but by the over. 

persuasions of a fourth lady was induced to go to it; which she 

does, declaring before hand that she will buy nothing, but give 

him all the trouble she can. Her attack and his defence, her ine 

solence and his persevering patience, are described in colours wore 
thy of a Mandeville; but it is too long to recite. “ The short 
inference from this long discourse (says he) is this, that here you 
see, and I could give you many examples like this, how and in 

what manner a shop-keeper is to behave himself in the way of his 

business ; what impertinences, what taunts, flouts, and ridiculous 
things, he must bear in his trade, and must not shew the least re. 

turn, or the least signal of disgust: he must have no passions, no 
fire in his temper; he must be all soft and smooth; nay, if his 

real temper be naturally fiery and hot, he must shew none of it 

in his shop ; he must be a perfect complete hypocrite if he will be 
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a complete tradesman.* It is true, natural tempers are not te 
be always counterfeited ; the man cdnnot easily be a lamb it his 
shop, and a'lion in himself; but let it be easy or hardy it must’ 
be done, and is done; there are mén who have by custom and 


tnage brought themselves to it, that nothing could be meeker' 
e 


and milder than they, whep behind the counter, and yet nothing 
be more furious and raging in every other part of life; nay the 
provocations they have met with in their shops have so irritated 
their rage, that they would go up stairs from their shop, and fall 
into frenzies, and a kind of madness, and beat their heads against 
the wall, and perhaps mischief themselves, if not prevented, till 
the violence of it had gotten vent, and the passions abate and 
cool, I heard once of a shop-keeper that behaved himself thus to 
such an extreme, that when he was provoked by the impertinence 
of ‘the customers, beyond what his temper could bear, he would 
go up stairs and beat his wife, kick his children about like dogs, 
aud be as furious for two or three minutes, as a man chained down 
in Bedlam ; and again, when that heat was over, would sit down 
and cry faster thau the children he had abused ; and after the fit, 
lie would go down into the shop again, and be as humble, cour- 
teous, and as calin as any man whatever; so absolute a govern- 
mient of his passions had he in the sliop and so little out of it; in 
the shop, a soul-less animal that would resent nothing ; and in 
the family 4 madman’; in the shop, meek like a lamb; but in the 
family, outrageous like a Lybian lion. ‘The sum of the matter is, 
it is necessary for a tradesman to subject himself by all the ways 
possible to his business ; his customers are to be his idols: so far 
as he may worship idols by allowance, he is to bow down to them, 
and worship them ; at least he is not in any way to displease them, 
or shew any disgust or distaste whatsoever they may say or do; the 
bottom of all is, that he is intending to get money -by them, and 
it is not for him that gets money to offer the least inconveniencé 
to them by whom he gets it; he is to consider that, as Solomon 
says, the borrower is servant to the lender, so the seller is ser. 
vant to the buyer,”—What he says on the head of Pleasures and 
Recreations is not less amusing :—‘‘ The tradesman’s pleasure 
should be in his business, his companions should be his books, 
(he means his Ledger, Waste-hook, &c.) and if he has a family, 
he makes his excursions up stairs and no further:—none of my 
cautions aim at festraining a tradesman from diverting himself, as 
we call it, with his fireside, or keeping company with his wife and 
children.”— 








* As no qualification accompanies this maxim, it must be understood as 
the genuine seatiment of the Author ! ' 
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children,’’—Liberal allowaice ; nay, almost licentious and criminal 
indulgence !—but it is time to “dismiss this Philosopher of Meana 
ness. More of this staff would illiberalize the pages of the Red 
flector. Was the man in earnest, when he could bring such powers 
of description, and all the charms of natural eldquence, in com. 
mendation of the meanest, vilest, wretchedest degradations of the 
human character ?—Or did he not rather laugh in his sleeve at the 
doctrines which he inculcated, and retorting upon the grave Cis 
tizens of London their own arts; palm upon them a sample of diss 
gant Satire under the name ‘of wholesome Instruction ? 
L. B. 





Art. XXIV.—Short Miscellaneous Pieces. 


ON THE WORDS SECT AND SECTARY. 

° ' 
Tuer are few exercises in Philosophy more useful, than, when’ a 
word by abase has acquired an improper meaning, to trace it 
back to its genuine and primitive signification, especially when 
such meaning is employed to serve an unfair or malicious purposes 
Not only language is rendered more accurate by such a process, 
but it frequently tends to the correction of misrepresentations, 
and the removal of prejudices. The words placed at the head of 
this paper are remarkable instances of this abusive deviation from 
their original and natural import, by which; from terms morally 
indifferent, they have been converted to reproachful appellations; 
and devoted to the service of party hatred: An attempt, theres 
fore, to rectify the ideas associated with them cannot be thought 
unseasonable. 

The word sect (sevta in Latiti) is detived from a verb signify. 
ing to follow, and has the correspondent simple meaning of thé 
followers of @ particular leader, or system. Thus the classéy of 
ancient philosophers, which took their names from théir mastet 
or school, were all termed sects; as the Stoic, Epicurean, Aca: 
demic, &c. Classieal writers: sometimes apply the word also to 
parties in @ state adhering to a particular chief; but in this sensé 
it is become obsolete; and in modern languages it is appropriated 
to distinctions of opinton, especially in religion and philosophy: 
But in its accurate use it simply denotes the circumstance of dis- 
tinction or division, without any reference to superiority or infe. 
riority, merit or demerit, Thus Dr. Johnsom defines sect to be 

GG2 “a body 
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« a body of men following some particular master, or united i 
some settled tenet;” which certainly implies nothing vituperative, 
It is true he adds, “ often in a bad sense ;” and I make no ques. 
tion that he had frequently heard it so employed ; but in the 
examples he produces of the use of the word, this sense is made 
out only by adjuncts,—the common cause of splitting senses in , 
his dictionary. Thus, the “ jealous sects,’ in the lines from 
Dryden, and the “ sect of freethinkers” in the quotation from 
Bentley, owe their bad name to the company in which they are 
placed. The passage from Dryden ought, however, to have sug. 
gested 'to the lexicographer another meaning of the word, which, 
though not strictly correct, is now familiarised by the practice of 
good writers; this is, that of contradistinction to establishment ; 
in which sense, every mode of religion in a country deviating from 
that established by the state, may be denominated a sect. And 
this was doubtless the “ bad sense” which ran in Johnson’s mind 
when he made that addition to his definition; for with his prin« 
ciples, he must have considered a word implying such a fact, to 
be a moral imputation. ‘This way of thinking he has clearly ma- 
nifested by his definition of the kindred word sectary, who, says 
he, is “‘ one who divides from public establishments, and joins 
with those distinguished by some particular whims.” He is here 
too, however, unfortunate in his first example, taken from Gar. 
diner’s reproach of Cranmer in Shakespeare’s Henry the Eighth— 


My Lord, my Lord, you are a sectary; 


for the whim with which this distinguished prelate is charged by 
his bigotted adversary was, that of rejecting the tenets of the 
church of Rome for those which were the ground-work of the 
church of England. But the definition is such as might be ex- 
pected from one who could treat with gross insult an amiable and 
ingenuous female for yielding to the dictates of her conscience, in 
adopting a religion diflerent from that in which she had been 
educated.* It was natural for a Roman, who conceived of the 
Christians as an obscure sect of Jews, to regard as an idle whim 
their refusing to sacrifice at a public altar; and Pliny, in his 
famous lettcr to the Emperor Trajan concerning them, considers 
their obstinacy as deserving of punishment, whatever else their 
guilt might be: this, | say, was natural in a polytheist ; but it 
seems strange that any believer in Christianity should regard in 
the same light every dissent from the faith aud worship that cir- 
cumsiances may have established in his-country. 


Te 





* See the Dialogue between Dr, Johnson and Mrs, Kuowles, in Miss 
Seward’s Letters, 
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To revert to the genuine use of the word sect.—As it simply 
denotes the followers of some particular system, without indi- 
cating anything respecting that system, it is equally applicable to 
all bodies formed upon difference of opinion. It was a denomi-. 
nation annexed alike to all the schools of ancient philosophy, 
whieh stood upon the same level of free discussion. It is: used 
equally to designate the three divisions of Judaism,—the Pharisees, 
Saducees, and Essenes,—without an exception of the first, who 
were the proudest and most considerable. And as soon as variety 
of doctrine took place among the Christians (which was very 
early), the adherents to each leader or system were equally enti- 
tied to the appellation of sects; for whatever superiority one 
body of believers might arrogate over the rest, it was disallowed 
by their rivals, and there was no umpire. They indeed, who, 
like the Roman Catholies, hold that there was always subsisting 
one visible and undivided church, in which resided the authority 
of deciding in all controverted points, will not admit this prin. 
ciple of equality, and will apply the term sect opprobriously to 
all separatists from this sole church, of which they are members ; 
but what Protestant community, who are themselves separatists, 
and diselaim any authority but that of the Seriptures, can con- 
sistently make an exemption in their own favour, and apply te 
ether Christian communities an appellation which does not reci- 
procally belong to themselves? If the follower of Luther call the 
follower of Calvin a sectary, it would be absurd for him to sup- 
pose that the term will not be returned upon himself, Episcopa. 
lian and Presbyterian, Athanasian and Arian, Arminian and Go. 
marist, stand in exactly the same relation, as sects, to the general 
church of Christ; and if it is opprobrious in one to have assumed 
a name of distinction from that general body, it is equally so in 
another. 

It must therefore be upon the secondary and less proper meane 
ing of the word sect, as opposed to establishment, that the only 
derogatory application of the word by Protestants can be founded ; 
and this must be supported by a principle inconsistent not onl 
with Protestanism, but with Christianity itself,—namely, that it is 
morally criminal te dissent from the religion adopted by the 
government under which we live. Such a principle makes religion 
a mere matter of state, excluding all consideration of its truth; 
for however the sectary may be charged by his antagonist for 
making mere whim the motive of separation, he may vindicate 
himself by saying, “ what appear whims to you, are serious points 
with me.” In fact, the grounds of separation alleged by the ma- 
jority of sects, whether they be solid or not, are not even by their 
epponegts regarded as of a trifling and chimerical mature, but 
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involye some of the most important subjects of controversy. If 

they haye been decided against the sectary by the civil power in 

one country, they have been determined in his favour in another 3 
and it is not, the intervention of a river or a channel that can 
mark the bounds between truth and error, reputation and dis. 
credit. The Episcopalian is termed a sectary in Scotland, and 
the Presbyterian in England; but they are as much right or 
wrong in their opinions in one country as in the other. The 
member of an establishment, monopolizing honours and emolu- 
ments, and backed by penal laws, may put on airs of superiority, 
and disdain to he classed with separatists ; but when he speaks as 
a member of the great Christian commonwealth, and appeals te 
the authority of reason or antiquity in support.of his particular 
system, he must quit his high ground, and descend to the arena of 
equal contest, If he there uses the word sect or sectary in scorn, 
it will be as scornfully retorted upon him; for a geographical dis- 
tinction is no distinction in logic. 

. On the whole matter my conclusion is, that the term sect and 
its derivatives have strictly and properly the meaning of followers 
of any system or leader forming one of the divisions in a sub. 
ject of opinion, and that in this sense they are perfectly neutral 
or indifferent terms, equally applicable to all such divisions ; that 
when their meaning is extended to discrimination from the fol. 
jowers of opinions established by the state, they are stil] morally 
neutral terms, since guch difference is only local, and implies 
neither error nor crime; and that to.employ them as terms. of 
reproach betrays equal ignorance and illiberality. 





_. Mr. Rervector, 

I senp you two copies of Latin Verse for insertion among your 
Miscellaneous Articles, if you think them not unsuited to the 
nature of your Publication, The first are on a subject which, I 
believe, is as yet new to the Roman muse, , The operation which 
forms the subject of them, is known on the Sussex coast, I am 
told, by the name of “ spearing eels ;’”’. in Hampshire it is termed 
“ wreckling,” from the name of the fish or eel, which is the object 
of the sport, ‘The very elegant lines which follow them, are 
understood to have, been written by Dr, Phillimore, the present 
eminent civilian, wlcn a resident student of Christ Church, Ox. 
ford; and they evince a taste for the scientific, productions of his 
country, which it, would be desirable to see more generally fol, 
; lowed. 
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lowed. While our dilletanti languish with rapture over the inuti- 
Jated fragments of Greece aid Rome, the noble monuments of 
Art in their own country aré left either unknown or unremem- 
ber:d. It might be safely asserted, perhaps, tha: for one. hundred 
persons who afe critically acquaintéd with the Pharos of Ptolemy, 
scarcely one will be found who cin give a scientific account of 
that chef-d’ceuvre. of Smeatoi, the Light-house erected on the 
Eddystone Rocks. I have attempted a translation. of these 
lines for the English reader. Those who wish to be fur- 
ther informed on the subject of this structure, will find ample 
amuse ment in Mr. Smeaton’s interesting narrative, which contains 
a detatled account of the whole progress of the building; and in 
a recent publication of R. H. Weston, Esq. son of the late Pro, 
prietor, entitled, “ Letters and important Docuni¢hts relative to 
Kaddystone Light-house. ” 


Tempore quo longé fluctus sorbentur in altum, 
Nulloqae Oceano littora ‘pulsa silent ; 
Queritur in sdbulo piscis tenuissima feria, 
Quem lautum agnoscat gréex, Epicure, tus, 
Unde et qué nomen (gaudeét quin nomine “ Wreckle,’’) 
Grammatici certant, plurima lisque valet. 
Ad summum fotus moduli palmaris ab tio est’; 
Tum molés nullas alvus obesa trahit 
Argenti color est vertex, argeritea cauda; 
Argénto puro squamea terga nitetit. 
Hunc siquis captare velit, jam furca tricuspis 
Deprimat huic humeros, cistuld texta manus, 
Parcet uti lato, me saltem auctore, ligone ; 
Ictus in obliquum membra tenella secat. 
Armis in promptu, sérventur témpora nota s 
Tum madidum verset sedula dextra solum. 
Protinus apparent zdes, latebrasque repertas 
Mirantur pisces insolitumque diem. 
Nil-mora, quin rapida citior tu fulminis al& 
Deprensos obstes, n& ldca casca petant. 
Pramotiitusque cave, digitos ne molle per ipsos 
Insinuet furtiti labrieus ariguis iter. 
Nam semel elapsuth sérvabit pervius usus 
Erroresque dom@s ambigueque viz. 
Hic labor, ho¢ opus est; patiteryue necesse paratos 
Semper habére o¢ulos, semper haberd manus. 
a4 i Hoe 





® The Sting-fish, 
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Hoc quejue curandum est, ne cui dant spicula* nomen, 
Inficiant piscis nigra venena manum. 

Siqua fides, lesus plorabis vulnus acerbum, 
stus dum refluens littora summa lavat. 

Confestim accipiat predam, captosque reservet, 
Pondere dum grato cista referta gemat. 

Pulvere sic tandem non turpi sparsus abibis, 
Mensaque non emptum proferet alta cibum 

Delicias quales jurasset Apicius ipse, . 
Aut mollis Salii gens epulata dapes. 





Q@N THE EDDYSTONE LIGHT-HOUSE, 


A 

ii 

Qui cursu magnum jam preter vectus Ocrinum , 
Navita, Dumnoniz littora curva legis,— ; ‘ 

En, tibi, ‘fuctifragi angusto de vertice saxi - 
Tollit se in medig yasta columna mari; d 

Quz tanquam scopulis adnata et mole sud stans . 
Despicit aquoreas inyiolata minas, 

Haud aliter validis penitus radicibus herens, . 
Quercus Caucaseo stat veneranda jugo. - 

Ergo nil metuas, quamvis tibi mille minentur 
Exitium infido condita saxa salo ; 

Quamvis et tenebre ingruerint, et non tibi luna, 
Non Helice fausto sidere signet iter ; 

Hic tibi per noctem, cura asservata fideli 
Vivida sublimi é vertice flamma micat. 

Hic tibi, ne dubites ventis dare vela secundis, 
Hec dux ambigue sufficit una vie. 


TRANSLATION. 


Botp mariner, whose fragile bark explores 
The Lizard’s depths, and Devon's winding shores : 
Bas’d on the craggy rock behold for thee 
Yon tow’ring Column cleayes the middle sea. 
A noble scion of it?s parent rock, 
Self-pois’d it stands and brayes old Ocean’s shock. 
‘The rev’rend oak upon some mountain’s brow, 
So lifts it’s head above,—so spreads it’s roots below.— 
Then fearless speed thee, nor thy course restrain, 
Tho” rocks renee a ambush in the main ; 
. Tho? 
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Tho’ darkness thickens, and no fav’ring ray 
Of moon or North-star point the doubtful way : 
Yet watchfyl care shall here the live-long night 
Tend the bright flame and feed the constant light; 
Safe in whose guidance may thy sails defy 
The treacherous ocean and the darken’d sky. 
. M. 





Mr. Rertecror, 
As your Miscellany professes to please scholars as well as 
lighter readers, you may perhaps have no objection to in- 
sert, as in a former number, a few Latin verses; which if they 
do not please, may at any rate amuse your learned friends, 
as a subject on which they may exercise their critical sagacity. 
The verses do not affect poetry: they have no imagination, nor 
do they pretend even to fancy. Their utmost aim is prettiness ; 
and perhaps your more friendly readers may think that they have 
not altogether failed in catching the turns of the Latin style of 
versification. As their merit, if any, consists entirely in their 
style and diction, they are not worthy of translation; but as 
now-a-days almost every family has one member in it who can 
read Latin, any such gentleman may if he pleases construe the 
lines for the amusement of his sister or “ chere amie.” I will 
not quarrel with him, as the learned have with Pope, if he should 
throw into his translation “ any Ovidian graces not to be found 
in the original.” 
T. B. 


SAPPHIC VERSES ON SENDING A BOUQUE™ TO A LADY. 
Sic posite quoniam suaves miscetis odores. 


I, puer, plant4 celeri pererra, 

Serta decerpens et amore digna 

Qui meum torret jecur et pudica 
Digna puella. 


Sint Rosz flores Veneris rubentes 
Osculis Pheebi nimium propingui : 

Lilia haud absint humilis superbi 

Vallis honores. 
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Num legens thittam vidias? edorés - 

Nympha spifabit mea suaviores. 

Num crecos? sed lucidius micabunt 
Lumina Laure. 


O me vita mihi plus amata, 
O magis-quam dimidium mei, me 
Que diu mi surpueras, rogas cur 
Hee tibi mittam? 


Cur nisi ut sint suave-olens amoris 

Pignus? et fors quando oculis benignis 

Hoc vides, mentem memiorem mei tum 
Stringat Imago. 


Cur te amem? Non, non quia pulchra, quamvi, 
Pulchrior celi-genitis: qudd autem 
Peectus ignarum mali et intimo mens 

Casta recessu. 


Forma matcebit ; fugient Cupido 

Ft Venus: fati at domitor superstes, 

Haic brevi serto absimilis, virebit 
Optima Virtas. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE REFLECTOR. 


Sir, 

I ama gentleman, upon the authority of no less a fountain of 
honour than your Shakespeare, who was accustomed to deal with 
me in images; and I will be bold to say, thet I am one of the 
mest ill-used genflenien in Christetidom, as I am constrained to 
ca'l it, in order to express my meaning, although I have about as 
great an afiection for Christianity, ds F have fo¥ Woly water. 
The truth is, that it is not in England dione, fiat I am both 
feared and despised, trembled at and yet trifled with, held in ab. 
horrence and in derision, now believed to exist and treated as a 
bug: ar, and now believed to be a creature of the imagination 
and treated as a humBug. Mani ilominates his room, sets wine on 
his table, bids his friends; atid itt the Hildtity of the festive board, 
my name is sported with by every totigte, atid! my existence de- 
nied by universal’ acclamation. ‘The bottle becomes empty, the 

lights 
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lights are extinguished, the guests separate; and each retires to 
his bed, and thinks 


** How charming if there’s no such person !”” 


But it is not only by the gay that I am voted a non-entity, 
The unthinking churchman, indeed, has some pretence for getting 
rid of me, for his godfathers and godmothers have promised that 
he should : all that I complain of is, that, although he renounces 
me, he still sticks to the world and the flesh. But what galls 
me most is, that the freethinking unitarian should write pamphicts 
to prove my non-existence, and that posting-bills announcing that 
that question will be mooted at a debating society, should be 
stuck up all over the very town in which I am proverbially 
known to hold my constant residence. You will be surprised, 
Mr. Reflector, to learn that, although I am at all times to be found 
in the bosom of London, there associating chiefly among lawyers 
and tailors, yet I frequently fly over Lincolw Miuster; and eye 
that magnificent building askance. But the most prominent trait 
in my detector is, that I am (principally with those bad, bold 
men; who affect'to deny my existence) the never-failing receptacle 
and dépository for whatever annoys or discommodes them, their 
very selves upon great provocation. All these persons and things 
J am twenty times a day desired to take, or they are wished at 
me ; and when I come for them, [ find, as old Chaucer tells the 
story, 





*©It isnot hisentente: * * * * * * 
‘y ‘ * + * Me + we * * % * * * 


The chev! spake a thing, bat he thought another : 
Here win'l uothing.” * 

Ariosto tells us, that whatsoever is lost on earth is treasured in 
the moon. I have often thought of the far greater treasures I 
should have, if 1 could lay my claws upon every thing which bas 
been abandoned to me, in the momentary passion of men of pro- 
perty. For instance, I should -have the hindmost man in almost 
every race, and -a perfect seraglio of all those hard-hearted mis- 
tresses, whose lovers are of Sir John Suckling’s mind. My seclu- 
sion from society, by those who do ackuowledge my existence, 
has. been as great a source of mortification to ‘me as the contempt 
of those who do not.: A distinction is, by this class of people, 
taken between me “ and all ;” and when they get into any trou- 
ble, or their affairs go in the least degree wrong, they call it me 
§ and all,” or they pretend, that they have me “ and all” to pay, 
although they very well know that, whoever else may have any 
flemarids upon them, I never towch a penny of their money. On 
the contrary; I often put them in the way of reimbursing them. 

Re Ss selves, 


a 





* The Frere’s Tale. 
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selves; and this kind of acknowledgment of my debt is ail I can 
ever procure in return, although they make a great talk about 
giving me my due. I have heard it said, that he who owns him- 
self te be a creditor, balf satisfies the demand upon him; and it 
is in this manner, I suppose, that my numerous debtors think, by 
making me the acknowledgment twice, to pay me in full. But [ 
never could understand what was meant by the threat of playing 
me with such-a-one. Do they take me for a pipe? as the wearer 
of the inky closk says; and is this the tune they call the Black 
Joke? Lam afraid they will find me neither harmonious, nor a 
joke. I anderstand, too, that the beaux and belles of your wa- 
tering-places, have lately had the temerity to designate a whirl. 
in., roaring toy with my name, because it is played upon tou 
siicks; and it is known in England, that Asmodeus, of our frater- 
nity, who walks with such a support, once appeared in the city of 
Madrid. I am now therefore, forsooth, tossed about from the 
stick aud the string of one fol to those of another, and am lite- 
ra'ly “ easier to be played than a pipe :” so that when I wish to 
impress the world with my cunning asa pleader, I am compli. 
mented upon my skill as a rope-dancer. Wauile I am upon this 
subject, L will just mention a playing, the discord of which is 
much more congenial to my nature: when a man drums his fingers 
upon a table, he has irrecoverably enlisted as my soldier, and is 
said to beat my tattoo, . 

An adjective has been formed, Sir, out of the primitive of my 
name; and it is used with the most unbounded profusion to qua- 
lify things, good, bad, hot, cold, moist or dry. And I must not 
forget the verb to which my name, with the help of the syllable 
be, has stood father, although that is always applied to describe 
a disagreeable situation. But there is one occasion upon which 
my eneniics cannot avoid paying me ‘¢ due honour for my burning 
throne :”? when they wish to describe the extraordinary prowess, 
gallantry, or desperation of any given man, they affirm that he is 
one of my rank,—they call him one of my species “ of a fellow,” 
by wiich they mean that he is worthy to be a fellow of miné ; 
and, indecd, whenever they meet with any thing wonderful or 
vast in the works of Nature, a magnitudinous peak, a stupendous, 
natural bridge from mountain to mountain, or a profound dyke, 
they constantly speak of it as my property, this real property 
being the only inheritance or acquisition which they will suffer 
me to retain. An idea of me is also connected in the minds of 
mei, with the unexpected and surprizing, as well as the wonderful ; 
and my name generally follows the exclamation, What! from the 
mouths of the iree-talkers, whom I have before described, or pre- 
celes the exclamations, He, She or It is! And when they are 
very incredulous, they affirm, that if the fact be as it is stated, or 
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as they do not think it is, I am én it. Nay, I recollect a wag of 
former days, who prefixed as 4 title to his drama, “ If this be not 
a good play, that [ was in it,” and he contrived to introduce me 
into the business of the scene, to make his word good, just as I 
have been introduced upon the same stage with Doctor Faustus, 
or as it may be said of this Rertecror, if i be not a good num- 
ber. It would be endless to recount to you all the ridiculous 
situations, in which the poets and other tritlers have placed me; 
one had the levity to say, that I once made my debut in a town 
iu Scotland, in the capacity of a fiddler, and condescended to 
lead off a dance with an exciseman; and another had the hardi- 
hood to accuse me of being subject to the infirmity of sickness, 
in which condition, he represented me to having thougiits of turn- 
ing monk, and to have scouted the idea when I convalesced. 
And the turn of the epigram which was written on this occasion, 
leads me to notice a peculiar sense in which my name is used; it 
is that of a negation, and seems to keep up the idea of my non- 
existence: I am made to answer to not, when used before the 
words a bit, or, indeed, before any noun; and the clergy them- 
selves have not blushed to acknowledge my services in this capa- 
city: Dean Swift is full of me; and Dean Aldrich prayed me in 
aid, when he wrote the last couplet of that merry catch called, 
“ Christ Church Bells,” and wished to intimate that not a man 
‘would leave his can, 
** Till he heard the mighty, Tam.” 

Such of the clergy as are more precise and affected, however, 
will mince my name down into “ the deuce,” which has always 
appeared to me to be a corruption of the Latin, for a name, which 
I “ tremble” to ‘ believe” in, aud will neither take between my 
lips, nor let slip from my pen. Women, too, have either recourse 
to this metonymy, or spell my name with an @ in the first sylla- 
ble, which gives the word a sweet, pretty, innocent sound, and 
such as always carries with it a good sense when applied to the 
gallantries of the other sex. To tire your patience no longer, I 
shall only mention one further trait in my character; and this is 
that, though 1 am very much doubted myself, 1 am supposed to 
doubt nothing of others; and whenever a man boasts of a readi- 
ness to perform what it is his intent to do, he is cut short, by aa 
exclamation, that Jam to doubt him. This practice obtains in 
Scotland more than in England. I.had a good deal to say in an. 
swer to the oppugners of my existence and my residence, in the 
way of interrogatory, why every piece of hot cookery goes by my 
name, and why certain gaming-houses are called after that of my 
abode; but, lest the subject should grow too serious, I hasten to 
subscribe myseif, in jest, Mr. Reflector, your sincere friend, 

tit Tue Devit. 
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CHARACTER OF AN. BXAGGERATOR. 


Mr. Rretecror, 

Tue habits of exaggeration, and of spe aking in strong terms,—of 
going beyond the gaol in order to reach’ it,—have already been 
matters of complaint with the periodical essayist; and all their 
vicious consequetices, such as a contempt for the trammels of exact 
matter of fact, a difficulty of finding words left for those subjects, 
which are reafly in themselves great and important, an ab- 
solute unintelligibility to the plain matter-of-fact man, &c. &c. 
have been duly “pointed out. Iam therefore relieved of the un- 
pleasant task of pointing a moral, and shall proceed immediately 
to lay before you the character of Megastomos. He is a man of 
considerable humour, and says as many good things as the rest of 
his coterie ; but he mistakes exaggeration for anecdote, and the 
pleasure and surprize which it excites in the company for encou- 
ragement and admiration. He has such an inveterate habit of 
telling every story as strongly as possible, that, in the full swing 
of his invention, he will overlook the presence of a man who 
was a party to the transaction he is over-colouring, and who 
knows which part of it is truth and which fiction, and go ro- 
mancing on, till he thinks he has wound every body up to the due 
pitch of wonder and delight. Nay, he will often relate what 
every body present knows to be a pure invention, for the mere 
purpose of keeping his tongue in, notwithstanding the company 
are half of them laughing at him for what he has said, and half 
ironically encouraging him to say something more, by a satisfac. 
tion, which he himself Knows to be as fictitious as the monstrosi- 
ties he is uttering. ‘This man is such a determined and notorious 
exaggerator, that he one day himself told us, that we ought to di- 
vide what he said by a hundred; “ and then,” added a friend of 
his, “¢ we shall have to make allowances in the quotient for ori- 
ental grandeur.” THe hears a common story, such as that ati 
elderly genthewoman, being at the theatre on the first night of a 
modern comedy, said to you, Mr. Reriector, or to any body 
else, at the conclusion of the second act, “ The end of the third 
act, I believe Sir?” ‘* No, Madam, only the second.” Upon 
which, the old gentlewoman replied, “ Vastly tedious.”—He 
thinks there is not much at present in this story ; but it has its ca- 
pabilities. Hlaving gone through the creative process of his in- 
vention, it comes out thus :—“ An elderly gentlewoman being 
present at the first performance of a new play, written by her’ fa- 
yourite nephew, asked a gentleman at the end of the first act, if 
it was not the fifth, when, upon being informed of her’ mistake, 
she rushed out of the theatre, with all her nieces im her train, the 
author’s own sisters ; the story spread through the house, Sér (for 
whenever he taxes your credulity very hard, he uses the most re- 
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spectful language), and the play was damned.” Now there is no. 
thing ludicrous in all this, but its abominable extravagance. We 
laugh at the ingenuity of his imagination ; and he thinks we are 
pleased with the moral of the story. A fellow-student of his had 
the misfortune to have a little poetical compilation dedicated to 
him—* To , Esq., whose mind was early smittew 
with the charms of. poetry ;” and of this circumstance, Megasto.’ 
mos makes the following story: * Poor is ruined! 
for ever.”—‘“ Ruined! how?” ‘ He can never shew his face 
again. He has had a book dedicated to him, ‘ whose tender and 
too-susceptible mind was early smitten with the soul-subduing 
charms of gentle poesy.’? The consequence is, that he can never 
hold a brief; and the attornies have had a meeting, Sir, at which 
they came to an unanimous resolution never to employ him.” The 
following is the way, in which he tells the story of Goldsmith’s 
leaving out the point of the joke about taking yellow peas to 
Hammersmith, because that is the way to Turnham Green :— 
Goldsmith thought-he would sport this good thing one day, and 
accordingly got together all the yellow peas he could procure 
from all parts of London and the adjacent villages, at great ex. 
pense, and had them brought to his tale, before a large party. 
In due time, the cover was taken off the peas; they were of a 
pretty good colour, but Goldsmith said with a start, “ God bless 
me! how yéllow those. peasare, Here, John (ringing the bell 
in a fury)—The servant came in ready booted—“ Take these 
peas to Hammersmith.” ‘'To Hammersmith?” said one of the 
company; *“-why is-he to take them to Hammersmith?” “ Be. 
eause,” replied Goldsmith, “ that’s the way to make them green.” 
‘These exaggerations and incidental touches are net without hu. 
mour, and are sufficiently innocent ; for they deceive nobody who 
has the smallest acquaintance with their author. His friends find 
this foible in him very amusing, if strength of language may be 
called a foible, upon any principle of * When I am weak, then 
am) I strong.” +44 











Sir, 

Tue following paper, extracted from the Mercurius Politicus of 
the year 1654, in the protectorate of Cromwell, may perhaps be 
interesting to your readers. It contains the apportioning to the 
different counties of Fugland and Wales of a monthly Assessment 
of £120,000, laid upon these parts of the island; and wilt tend 
to shew the relative wealth and consequence of each at that pericd, 
I have subjoined a column shewing the number of Representatives 
in Parliament for each county, in a House consisting of 400 Fag. 
lish members, summoned about that time ; which proved to be so 
independently constituted, that it was likely to have dethroned 
the. Protector, had he not soon dissolved it. 


County 
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Fo a Assessment. M.P. ema Assessment, M.P, 
ord . #1600 0O 6 merset 

Berks . . 1866134 7 & Bristol ¢ £4900 Pi dare 
Bucks . . 2200 8 }Southampton 3466 13 
Camb. & Ely 2520 8|Suffolk . . 6266 13 
Chester . . 1466 5||Surrey . . 3000 O 
Cornwall . 2800 2 

Cumberland . 185 3 
Derby . . 1600 
Devon . . 53833 
Dorset . . 2266 
Dorham . . 263 


— 
owoeo 


Sussex . . 3266 13 
Warwick. . 2133 6 
5 || Worcester . 2133 6 
20 || Westmorland 126 16 
10] Wilts. . . 3333 6 
York . . . 5333 6 
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8 

4 

2 
Essex - + 6000 O 16 
Gloucester . 3066 13 4 9||Anglesey. . 232134 2 
Hereford. . 2000 O 6)|Brecknock . 620 00 2 
Hertford . . 2400 O 7)|Cardigan. . 732 00 2 
Huntingdon . 1066 13 4 4|)Caermarthen. 604 00 2 
Kent . . . 6266 13 4 18)|Caernarvon . 346134 2 
Lancaster . 1600 00 £8| Denbigh. . 466134 2 
Leicester. . 1866 13 4 oG||Flint. . . 2329134 2 
Lincoln . ~. 4666 13 4 16)}Glamorgan . 786134 2 
London . .- 8000 OO 6)|Merioneth . 213 68 #1 
Middlesex & 2. Montgomery 50613 4 2 
Westminster ¢ 3066 34 (6 Pembroke . 721 00 3 
Menmouth . 800 00 $ijiRadnor . . 436 OO @ 
Northampton 2400 00 8||Berw.onTweed 10 00 0O 
Nottingham . 1600 00 6 —_ 
Norfolk . . 6533 68 16 £120,000 0 0 400 
Northumberland369 11 14 5+ 
Oxon. . . 1933 68 8) Scotland . . . 30 








Rutland . . (not mentioned) 2 / Ireland . . . 30 
Salep . . . 2266 13 4 8 i’ — 
Statiord . . 1600 O00 6) 460 


In this list of assessment it is observable, that of the counties 
Norfolk stands highest, and that the three succeeding ones on 
the coast southwards are the next in order ,—a proof of the supe- 
rior cultivation of those counties, and perhaps of their being par- 
ticularly the seat of manufactures. 

The proportion of members of parliament does not exactly 
correspond to the assessment, and was therefore probably regu- 
lated by a joint consideration of rental and population. It may 
seem extraordinary that London, which was the strength of the 
Parliamentary cause, and ranked so high both in wealth and popu- 
lation, should have no more representatives allotted to it; but 
Cromwell probably was apprehensive that they would be too re« 
publican iu their principles to favour his designs. J. A. 
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OLD MAIDS. 


Iw an age like the present, when every projector has a scheme for 
the public advantage, it is strange that but few people seem inclined 


- to bestow their stock of disposeable leisure on the consideration of 


such remediable evils, as continue to lesseu the comforts of private 
life. It is true that education of all sorts has had its theorists, and 
its philosophers; systems have been formed, and the practice ma- 
terially improved. ‘The various causes of coanubial infelicity have 
also heretofore occupied the attention of many writers, and may 
probably form the subject of several succeeding essays to this pre+ 
sent one. But we shall now confine our thoughts to the situation 
of a class which observation and reasoning warrant us to believe is 
considerably increasing. We mean the already numerous body of 
unmarried women, arrived at an age, which establishes a probabi+ 
tity, at least, of their remaining such to the end of their lives. This 
class, we apprehend, is not estimated of great importance in society ; 
but as individual happiness must constitute the mass, it is to be 
expected will retain its proportionate weight in the balance of the 
philanthropist. Some of the minor evils attending this class proceed 
from the want of a distingdishing designation or term of introduce 
tion in society, which shall neither confound them with the matrons, 
by assuming whose title they may be convicted of usurping their 
undue honours, nor yet subject them to the ridicule of retaining 
one, which is no longer suitable to their appearance. When the 
drawing room door is thrown open, and Miss Montague, Miss 
Beverley, or Miss Worthington announced, the ideas which readily 
‘associate with the juvenile prefix, will represent to the imagina. 
tions, of young men in particular, the captivating graces of youth, 
—When, alas! for the objects of such ill founded expectations !— 
their entrance creates a disappointment which is not seldom re- 
venged by some ill natured remark upon their personal defects, or 
unattended condition. And the unfortunate lady, so introduced, 
is obliged to take her place with the embarrassing conviction of an 
inveterate prejudice existing against her, and afraid to open her lips, 
fearing to encounter a lurking sneer, at what will, by many of the 
company, be considered her fruitless endeavours to attract, All 
of which disagreeable consequences might have been avoided, had 
the lady only been announced as Mrs. Mary Montague, Mrs, Any 
Beverley, or Mrs, Amelia Worthington. No delusive expectations 
had then been excited; the men might rest easy, when persuaded 
that neither their hearts nor their liberties were attacked; and the 
women, when clear from the suspicion of any sinister views, and 
having no unreasonable prejudices to combat, would naturally 
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follow the bent of their respective dispositions for the mutual en- 
joyment of themselves and the company. ‘To preserve the dignity 
of this new order of mistresses and prevent it from being prema 
turely embraced by such as may afterwards desire an opportunity of 
relinquishing it, it may be adviseable to institute some precautions, 
lest many iastances of inconsistency should reduce this classification 
to a merely ludicrous distinction. And though no irrevocable vow 
need here be insisted upon, it seems desirable to premise a rule, 
at least, that no lady shall be invested with the title here proposed, 
until she chooses to acknowledge herself thirty years of age, a pe~ 
riod when the views of life are generally determined, and if destiny 
or inclination has till that time kept her single, the apprehensions 
of a dereliction of opinion can not be very formidable. And the 
resolution to continue it will be confirmed by the several advantages 


- which seem reasonable to accompany this determination. At the 


age specified, the restraints which parents have imposed in child- 
hood, are rivetted by habit, and when no longer relieved by the 
prospect of change, become intolerably irksome, while the love of 
power, which encreases with age, produces no disposition to relax 
towards those, who, either innocently or unadvisedly, have thwarted 
their patriarchal views. In families whose rank in society entitles 
every individual member to some degree of consequence, the un- 
married daughters live in a state of useless dependance, and are fre. 
quently precluded from their share of social amusements, because 


‘their parents have no relish for such amusement themselves, and 


are weary of the unprofitable gratification of seeing their daughters 
partake of them. Even in cases, particularly fortunate, where parents 
behave not only with kindness and liberality, but where no unrea- 
sonable restrictions are experienced from their authority,—still 


-there is much left to amend, when a daughter of discreet age and 


strict propriety is obliged, in order to attend a modern large party, 
to look out for a privileged chaperon, in some married acquain- 
tance, perhaps not two thirds her own age; and it may be one 
whose levity of:conduct, whose inexperience, or whose attractions 
require the fences of virtue to be stronger around her, but whose 
ceremonied importance entitles her to go unrestrained into company 
herself, and to couduct as many young females as choose to put 
themselves under her protection. When every addition to our per- 
sonal consequence adds to our enjoyment, this is not altogether an 
insignificant privilege. And the participation of this, we would 
support with other reasonable indulgences. Little perhaps need 
here be urged in favor of those women who enjoy the proud 
though unassuming independence which is.earned by the exercise 
of their own abilities, for they have a bulwark against the most in- 
sidious invaders of their peace and happiness. ‘The wounds of 
Heaveu are those of mercy, compared with the corroding anxieties 
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which are suffered from the caprices of men, And in order to 


diffuse as much as may be a similar security, we would strongly 
recommend to every father, whose circumstances allow a marriage 
portion for his daughter, to bestow it upon her at this period of her 


' hife, when her lot is almost as decidedly cast. And although there 


would be but few instances in which this portion would be suffieient 
for a separate establishment, yet it would, in many cases, conduce 
to such family arrangements as would obviate the intolerances of 
a continued residence together ; or, where superior claims do not 
interfere, render it practicable to form such small societies as with 
united incomes would raise a sufficient independent accommodation. 

In this short sketch we think we have suggested such means for 
ameliorating the condition of those who are somewhat opprobri- 
ously termed Old Maids, that there are many, who, if these re- 
guiations were adopted, would rather rejoice in than dread the 
appellation, and we should have it announced in the public papers, 
with the same exultation as usually attends a matrimonial con- 
nection or the birth of a child, that Miss Such-a-one, being of 
proper age, and perfectly free from any matrimonial engagement, 
determines on the —-———— of the present month to enter herself 
in the class of single women, when she will be called Mrs. Anne, 
or Mrs. Mary Such-a-one. And this.new arrangement might be 
celebrated by the friends of the party, whose cards, upon this oc- 
casion, would bear the mark of her new importance, and she 
would appear as one whose destiny was no longer in suspense. 
Upon this security, she shall be deemed competent to occupy 2 
box at the theatre, to chaperon a younger sister or friend to a 
ball, to receive and pay visits among her acquaintance and inti- 
mates, bachelors not excepted ;—and, in short, be generally con- 
sidered on a footing with the lawful mistresses, except in the ar- 


ticle of place, which shall be ceded to the dignity of more exten. 
sive connections. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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